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CHAPTER I. 



S^l^ tlM spring of loT« ud 70«th, 
To MOM good Mg«l toftt* th« rMl, 

For tfnM will toMh thoe toon Iho Irath, 
MThare «• no birds In lul jmi^ — ^^ 






^^li/TAMMA, what was that I heard papa saying to joo 
JliL this morning about his lawsuit 1^' 

" I can not t ell you just now. ^' Ellen, pick up that shawl, 
and spreAl it oyer me.'^ 

** Mamma ! — are you cold in this warm room T^ 

'' A little,— there, that will do. Now, my daughter, let 
me be qidet awhil&--don't disturb me.^ 

There was no one else in the roonL Driven thus to her 
own resources Ellen betook herself to the window and 
sought amusemenTthere. The prospect without gave little 
promise of it. Rain was &Lling, and made t he st reet and 
every thing in it look dull and gloomy. The foot-passen- 
gers plashed through the water, and the horses and carriages 
plashed through the mud ; gayety had forsaken the side- 
walks, and equipages were few, and the people that were 
out were plainly there only because they could not help it. 
But yet Ellen, having seriously set herself to study every 
thing that passed, presently became engaged in her occu- 
pation ; and her thoughts travelling dreamily from one thing 
to another, she sat for a long time with her little &oe 
pressed against the window-frame, perfectly regardless of 
all but the moving world without. 
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JDayllgnt gradually &ded away, and the street wore a 
more and more gloomy aspect. The rain poured, and now 
only an occasional carriage or footstep disturbed the sound 
of its steady pattering. Yet still EUen sat with her &oe 
jglued to the window as if spell-bound, gazing out at every 
idusky form that passed, as though it had some strange interest 
for her. At length, in the distance^ light after light b^;an 
to appeal^;- presently Eilea could seQjthe'^in^i^i;^ of the 
lamplighter crossing the street, from side to side, with his 
ladder; — then he drew near enough for her to- watch him as 
he hooked his ladder on the lamp-irons, ran up and lit the 
lamp, then shouldered the ladder and marched off quick, the 
light glancing on his wet oil-skin hat, rough great coat and 
lantern, and on the pavement and iron railings. The veriest 
moth could not have followed the light with more perseve- 
rance than did Ellen's eyes — ^till the lamplighter gradually 
disappeared from yie^, and the last lamp she could see was 
\lit ; and not till then did it occur to her. that there was such 
'a placej^aJn-doors. - She took her &oe from the window. 
The room was dark and cheerless ; and EUen felt stiff and 
chilly. However, she made her way to the fire, and having 
found the poker, she applied it gently to the Liverpool coal 
with such good effect that a bright ruddy blaze sprang up, 
and lighted the whole room. £llen smiled at the result of 
her eaqperiment. ^That is something like," said she to her- 
self; ^ who says I can't poke the firel Now, let us see if I 
' can't, do someUiing else. Do bnt see how those chairs are 
standing— one would think we had had a se^nng^rde.here 
— there, go back to your places, — that looks a little better ; 
now these Curtains must come down, and I may as well 
shot the shutters too— -and now this table-doth most be 
content to hang straight, and mamma's box and the books 
must lie in theur plams, and not all helter-skelter. Now, I 
wish mamma would wake up ; I should thmk she might 
I don't believe she is asleep either, she don't look as if she 



/ 



Ellen was right in this ; her mother's fooe did not wear 
the look of sleep, nor indeed of repose at all ; the lips were 
compressed, and the brow not calm. To try, however, 
whether she was asleep or no, and with the halfaoknowl- 
edged mtent to rouse tier at all events, Ellen knelt down 
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by her side, and laid her fiu)e doae to her mother's on the 
pillow. .But this failed to draw either word or sign. After 
a minute or two Ellen tried stroking her mother's oheek 
very gently ;-'-and this sucoeed^ for Mrs. Montgomery 
arrested the little hand as it passed her lips, and kissed it 
fondly two or three times. 

^\ haven't disturbed you, mamma, have I?" said Ellen. 

Without replying, Mrs. Montgomery raised herself to a 
ffitdng posture, and lifting both hands to her fiuse poshed 
back the hair from her forSiead and temples, with a gesture 
which Ellen knew meant that she was making up her mind 
to some disagreeable or painful effort. Then taking both 
EUen's hands^ as she still knelt before her, she gazed in her 
&ce with a look even more fond than usual, Ellen thought, 
but much sadder too ; though Mrs. Montgomery's cheenu]« 
ness had always been of a serious kind. 

^ What question was that you were asking me awhile ago, 
my daughter 1" 

^ I thought, mamma, 1 heard papa telling you this morn- 
ing, or yesterday, that he had lost that lawsuit." 

""Tou heard right, £llen,--he has~lost it," said Mrs. 
Montgomery, sadly. 
. " Are you sorry, mamma? — does it trouble youl" 

'* You know, my dear, that I am not apt to concern my- 
self overmuch about the gain or the loss of money. I 
believe my Heavenly Father will give me what is good for 
me." 

"Hien, mamma, why are you troubled?" 

^ Because, my child, I cannot carry out this principle in 
other matters, and leave quietly my all in His hands." 

*' What is tiie* matter, dear mother? What makes you 
look so?" 

^This lawsuit, Ellen, has brought upon us more trouble 
than I ever thought a lawsuit could — ^the loss of it, I mean." 

"How, mamma?" 

" It has caused an entire change of all our plans. Your 
father says he is too poor now to stay here any longer ; and 
he has agreed to go soon on some government or military 
business to Europe." 

'' Well, mamma^ that is bad, but he has been away a great 
deal before, and I am sure we were always very happy ?" 
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' ^'^Bat^ EUeii, he tiniiks now, and tiia dbotor jfefaiiikB ^too, 
Ihat it is veiy important for 'inj* health- that I ahould go 
with- him.** '» * -^ 

^ Does he, manmia? — aind do yoa mean to got" - - 
^ ^I am afiiiid 1 mns^ my dear child." '. 

''Not, and leave mt^ mothert". - 
' Hie imploring lookof mingled asUmiahment^' terror/ and 
sorrow with whidi Ellen uttered-theae wwds, took fiom 
h^ mother all power of replying. It was not .neoesBairy ; 
her little daughter understood only too >well'the «ilent''an- 
swer of her eye. With a wild cry she dang her arms roand 
her mother^ and hiding her fioe in her li^ gave way 'to ^a 
violent barst of grief uat seemed iox a few moments as if 
it would rend soul and body in twain. For her pasaona 
were by nature very strong, and by education very imper- 
fectly c(xitrolled ; and time, ^ that rider that l»eaks jinaHh^^. 
had not as yet tried his hand upon her. . And Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, in spite of the fortitude and calmness to which she 
had' steeled herself^ bent down over her, juid folding her 
arms about her yielded to sorrow de^>er still, and for a 
little while scarcely less violent in its expression than Ellen's 
own. 

Alas! she had too good reason. She knew that the 
^ I . , ^ dianoe of her ever returning to shield the ^ttle creature who 
Was nearest her heart from the future evils and snares of life 
was very, very small. She had at first absolutely refused 
|o leave Ellen, when her husband proposed it ; declaring that 
she would rather stay with her and die than take the <£ance 
of recovery at such a cost But her physician assured her 
she could not live long without a change of climate; Gap- 
tain Montgomery urged that it was better to submit to a 
temporary separation, than to cling obstinately to her child 
for a few months and then leave h^ for ever; said he must 
himself go speedily to France, and that now was her best 
opportunity ; assuring her, however, that hia circumstances 
would not permit him to take Ellen along, but that she 
would be secure of a happy home with hb sister during her 
I mother's absence ; and to the pressure of argument Captain 
I Montgomery added the weight of authority — insisting on her 
' oompUanoe. Conscience also asked Mrs. Montgomery whe- 
ther she had a right to neglect any chance of life that was 
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oflfered her; and at last she yielded to the oombined influ- 
eaoe of iix>Uye8 no one of whidi would have had power suffix 
<aent"to move her, and though with a secret consdousness it 
would be in vain, she consented to do as her friends wished. 
And it was for Ellen's sake she did it afler alL 

Nothing bat necessity had given her the oourage to open 
the matter to her little daughter. She had foreseen and 
endeavoured to prepare hersebf for Ellen's anguish ; but na- 
tuxe. was too strong for her, and they clasped each other in 
a convulsive embrace while tears fell like rain. 

It was some minutes before Mrs. Montgomery recollected 
hersd^ and then (liou£^ she struggled hard she could not 
immeduitely rc^in her composure. But Ellen's deep sobs 
at length fiurly alarmed her; she saw the necessity, for 
both meir sakes, of putting a stop to this state of violent 
excitement; sel f-comm and was restored at once. 

"^ EUea ! EUenTlbten to me," she said ; "^ my child,— 
this is not right. Remember, my darling, who it is that 
brings this sorrow upon us — ^though we m«#/ sorrow, we 

mqyt not nf^^ 

ESlen sobbed more gently ; but that and the mute press- 
ure of her arms was her only answer. 
. " You will hurt both yourself and me, my daughter, if 
you cannot command yourself. Remember, dear Ellen, 
God sends no trouble upon his children but in love ; and 
though- we cannot see how, he will no doubt make all this 
work for our good.^' 

' '^ I know it, dear mother," sobbed Ellen, " but it's just 
as hard!" 

Mrs. Montgomery's own heart answered so readily to the 
truth of Ellen's words that for the moment she could not 
speak. 

^' Try, my daughter," she said after a pause, — ^ try to 
compose yoursel£ I am afraid you wiU make me worse, 
Elltti, if you cannot, — ^I am indeed." 

Ellen had plenty of &ults, but amidst them all love to 
her mother was the strongest feeling her heart knew. It 
had power enough now to move her as nothing else could 
have done ; and exerting all her self-command, of which she 
had sometimes a good deal, she did calm herself; ceased 
sobbing ; wiped her eyes ; arose from her crouching posture, 
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imSisefbin^, herself on the sofa bj her motherj and lajing 
her head on her bosom, she listened qafetly to all the sooth- 
ing words and cheering considerations with which Mrs. 
litohtgomerj endeavoured to lead her to take a more hope- 
ful view of Uie subject. AH she could urge, however, had but 
very partial success, thoju^ the conversation was prolonged 
&r into the evening. Ellen said little, and did not we^ 
any more ; btzt in secret her heart refused consolation. 

,Long bcyfore.this the servant bad brought in the tea-things. 
Nobody regarded it.at the time, but the little kettle hiss^ 
away on the fire now by chance attracted Ellen's attention^ 
and 'she suddenly recollected her mother had had no tea. 
To make her mother's tea was Ellen's r^;ular business. She 
tr^ted It as a very gra\% affair, and loved it as one of the 
pleasantest in the course of the day. She used in tiie first 
place to make sure that the kettle really boiled ; then she 
carefully poured some water into the tea-pot and rinsed it, 
both to make it clean and to make it hot ; 'then she knew 
exactly how much tea to put into the tiny little tea-pot, which 
was just big enough to hold two cups of tea, and having 

Kurod a very little boiling water to it, she used to set it 
the side of the fire while she made half a slice of toast, 
if ow careful Ellen was about that toast ! The bread must 
not be cut too thick, tior too thin ; the fbe must, if possible, 
bum clear and bright, and she herself held the bi^ad on a 
fork, just at the right distance from the coals to get nicely 
browned without burning. When this Was done to her sat- 
isfaction (and if the first piece failed she would take another), 
she filled up the little tea-pot from the boiling kettle, and 
proceeded to make a cup of tea. She knew, and was very 
rareful to put in, just the quantity of milk apd sugar that her 
mother liked ; and then she used to carry t)ie tea and toast 
on a little tray to her mother's side, and very often held it 
there for her while she eat. All this Ellen did with the seal 
that love gives, and though the same thing was to be gone 
over every night of the year, she was never wearied. It was 
a real pleasure ; she had the greatest satisfaction in seeing 
that the little her mother could eat was prepared for her in 
the nicest possible manner ; she knew her Aands made it 
taste better ; her mother often said so. 

But this evening other thoughts had driven this important 
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business quite out of pOor Ellea's mind. Now, liowever, 
when her eyes fell upon the little kettle, she reooUeeted her 
mother had not had her tea, and must want it very much ; 
and silently slipping off the so& she set about gettine it as 
usual. Hiere was no doubt this time whether the ketUe 
boiled or no ; it had been hissing for an hour and more, call- 
ing as loud as it ooald to somcTOdy to come and make the 
tea. So Ellen made it, and then'" began the toast But she 
began to think too, as she watdied it, how few more times 
she would be able to do so — how soon her pleasant tea>ma- 
kings would be over— and the desolate feelim^of separation 
began to come upon her before the time. These thoughts 
were too much for poor Ellen ; the Uii<^ tears gatherea so 
fiist she could not see what she was doing; and she had no 
more than just turned the slice of bread on the foik when 
die sickness of heart quite overcame her ; she could not go 
OB. Toast and fork and all dropped from her hand into 
the ashes ; and rushing to her motber^s side, who was now 
lying down again, and throwing herself upon her, she burst 
into another fit of sorrow ; not so violent as the former, but 
with a touch of hopelessness in it wludi went yet more to 
her mother's heart. Passion in the first said, ^ I cannot ;^ 
den>air now seemed to say, ^ I must." 

But Mrs. Montgomery was too exhausted to either share 
or soothe Mien's agitation. She lay in suffering nlence ; 
till after some time she said fiuntiy, '* S^en, my love, I 
cannot bear this much longer," 

Ellen was immediately brought to herself by these words. 
She arose, sorry and ashamed tiiat she should have given 
occasion for them ; and tenderly kissing her motiier, assureS 
her most sincerely and resolutely that ^e would not do 
90 agai^. In a few minutes she was calm enough to finish 
making the tea, and having toasted another piece of 
bread, she brought it to her mother. Mrs. Montgomery 
Bwallowed a cup of tea, but no toast could be eaten that 
night. 

Both remained silent and quiet i^while after this, till the 
dock struck ten. " You had better go to, bed, my daugh- 
ter," said Mrs. J^ontgomery. 

^ I will, mamma." 

'^ Do you think you can read me a littie before you gol" 
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^ Yes, indeed, mamma f 1 and Elleii brought the book ; 
'^where shall I read f* *»' \* > - 

'. fThe twenty-third psalm." ,• 

.. Ellen b^gan it, and went through it steadily and slowly, 
though her voice quavered a little, 
i.. " *The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. 

"^Hemaketh nie to lie down in green pastures; He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

•* * He restoreth my soul ; He leadeth me iti the paths of 

righteousness for his name's sake. '* 

. H'TlKMigb I walk throu^ the valley of the shadow of 
death, 1 wfll fear no evil ; for Thou art with me ; thy rod 
and'thy staff they comfort me. . ■ 

. ^Mliou prepares! a table before me in the presence of 
mme enemies; Thoa anointest my head with oO; ray 
eop runneth over. . .. i- ..i /. 

^* Surely 'goodness and maxy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and Iwill dwell in the houseof the Lord for 



jBver.*" /•• 



«. Long befove die had finished EllenV ej<bs wer& fidl, and 

her.heut too. ^ If I only could feel these words as mamma 

does!"^ she said to herself! She did not dare look up tiU 

the traces of tears hadpassed awaiy ; thefi 'shei saw that her 

. mother was asle^. Those fvret swe^ words had &Uen like 

[ balm upop the sore heart ; and mind "and body had instantly 

' found reft together. : 

Ellen breathed the lightest possible kns tlpoh her fbr&- 
head,'andi!t(d0 quietly out ^the room t& her own littU bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Moi aU the wbispenibii the toA wlwto Bttor 

Speak earth) J thins*— 
There mlnfleCh there, ■omeiimea, a featle letter 

or aogeTk whigiL 

Am L^TBiev. 

Sorrow and exdteineut nuide fiilan's eyelids heavy, and 
she slept late on the following moraiog. l!lie great dresoiog- 
bell waked her. She started up with a confuMd notion that 
something was the matter ; there was a weight on her heart 
iJiat was very strange to it. A moment was enough to 
bring it all back ; and she threw herself again on her pillow, 
yielding helplessly to the grief she had twice been obliged to 
control the evening before. Yet love was stronger than 
grief still, and she was careful to allow no sound to escape 
her that could reach the ears of her mother, who slept in 
the next room. Her resolve was firm to grieve her no more 
with useless expressions of sorrow; to keep it to hersdf as 
mudi as possible. -But this very thought that she must 
keep it to. herself) gave an edge to poor Ellen's grie^ and 
the convulsive dasp of her little arms round the pillow 
plainly showed that it needed none. 

Tbe break&st*beil again startled her, and she rememb^ed 
she must not be too late down stairs, or her mother might 
inquire and find out the reason. ^ I will not trouble mo- 
ther — ^I will not — I will not," she resolved to herself as she 
fot out of bed, though the tears fell fitster as she said so. 
)ressing was sad work to Ellen to-day ; it went on very 
heavily. Tears dropped into the water as she stooped her 
head to the basin ; and she hid her &ce in the towel to cry, 
instead of making the ordinary use of it. But the usual du- 
ties were dragged through at last, and she went to the 
window. '^ ril not go down till papa is gone,'' she thought ; 
"he'll ask me what is the matter with my eves." 
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Ellen opened the window. The rain was over; the lonely 
light of a fair September morning was beautiiying every thing 
it shone upon. Ellen had been accustomed to amuse her- 
self a good deal at this window, though nothing was to be 
seen from it but an ugly city prospect of back walls <^hoa8es, 
with the yards belonging to them, and a bit of narrow street. 
But she had watched the people that shc^wed thems^es at 
the windows, and the children that played in the yards, and 
the women thisit wtent to the'pumpt, till she had beoomepretty 
well acquainted with the neighbourhood ; and though they 
were for the most part dingy, dirty, and disagreeable — ^wo- 
men, children, houses, and all — she certainly had taken a 
good deal of interest in their proceedings. It was all g(»ie 
:noyr. She could n6ti>ear to look at t&m \ she felt as if it 
-made her sick ; and turning away her eyes she lifted them 
; to the bright sky above her head, and gazed Into its clear 
..depth of blue till she almost forgot that there was such a 
thing as'a dtj in the world. Little white clouds were cha* 
,«ngiacro6» it, drhren by the fresh wind that was blowing 
r away "EUen's hair from her j&ce, and cooling her hot cheeks. 
. Ihat wind could not have been long in coming from the place 
•of: woods and flowers, it was so sweet still. - Ellen looked 
;till, she didn't know why, she felt calmed and soothed, — as if 
.somebody- was saying to her softly, ^ Qieer up, my diild, 
cheiar up \ — things are not as bad as they might be: — things 
/Will be better.'* . Her attention was attracted at length by 
▼oicjea below ; ahe looked down, and saw there, in one of the 
yat^ a poor deformed child,' whom she had often noticed be- 
fore, and always with sorrowful mierest Besides his bodily 
Jnfinnitjy he had a further claim on her sympathy, in having 
li^t hb another within a few months.' Euen's heart was 
easily touched this morning ; she felt for him very mudL 
t'Poor, poor little fellow !" she thought ; '^ he's a great deal 
worse oflT than 1 am. Hi$ mother is dead; mine is only 

Sing jaway fyt a few months— not Ib^ ever---oh, what a di^ 
«liee I Mid :thea the joy of coming back again !" poor 
JSUen was weepinff already at the thou^it — ^*^ and I will do, 
oh^ how .much I while she is gone— I'll do more tlum she can 
possibly expect from me — ^I'll astonish her — ^I'U delight her-— 
111 work haider than ever I did in my lifh before, I'H mend all 
my faults, and give her so much pleasara ! Bnt <^ fifths only 
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oeedn^t go away ! Oh, mamma !*' Team of mingled 8W%et 
and bitter were poured out &8t, but the bitter had the 
laigest share. 

. Th^ breakfiwt-table was still standitiff, and her fiither gone, 
w^en Ellen went down stairs. Mrs. Ifontgomeiy welcomed 
her with her usual quiet smile, and held out her hand. Ellen 
tried to smile in answer, but she was glad to hide her &oe 
in her mother's bosom ; and the long oloee embrace was too 
dose and too long; — it told of sorrow as well as lov.e ; and 
tears fell from the eyes of each that the other did not see. 
/:f^Need I go to school t<vday, mammal^ whispered Ellen. 
' ^No; I spoke to your father about that; you shall not 
go any more; we will be together now while we can.'' 

Ellen wanted to ask how long that would be, but could 
not make up her mind to it 
; *'Sit down, daughter, and take some.breakfast." 
^■, ** Have you done, mamma 1^' 
, " No ; I waited for you.*' 

. ^^Thank you, dear mamma," with another embrace ; ** how 
good you are; but I don't think I want any." - 

.; Hiey drew their chairs to the table, but it was plain 
neither had much heart to eat ; although Mrs. Montgomery 
jyith her own hands lud on Ellen's plate half of the little 
bird that had been broiled for her own breakfiist. The half 
was too much for each of them. 
. *^ What made you so late this morning, daughter ?" 

*'\ I got up late in the first place, mamma ; and then I was 
a long time at the vrindow." 

, ** At the window ! were you examining into your neigh- 
bour's affikirs as usual?" said Mrs. Montgomery, surprised 
that it should have been so. • 

/' Oh, no, mamma, I didn't look at them at all — except 
poor little Billy ; — 1 was looking at the sky." 

^ And what did you see there that pleased you so much 1" 

"• I don't know, mamma ; it looked so loyely and peaceful 
— that pure blue spread over my head, and tne little white 
clouds flying across it — ^I loved to look at it; it seemed to 
do me good." 

"' Could you look at it, Ellen, without thinking of Hhni 
who made iti" 

^ No, mamma," said EUen, ceasing her breakfiMt, and now 
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speaking with difficulty ; ** I did think of Him ; periiaps'that 
?was the reason.^ ^ 

^ And what did you think of Him, daughter V 
/* I hoped, mamma — I felt — ^I thought — He would take 
care of me,'' said Ellen, bursting into tears, and throwing 
her arms again round her mother. 

*' He will, my dear daughter, He will, if yqu will only put 
your trust in Him, Ellen. 

Ellen struggled hard to get back her composure, and after 
a few minutes succeeded. 

''Mamma, wfll you tell me wnat you mean exactly by 
my iputting my trust' in Him." 

"Don't .you trust.me, Ellen 1" 
: ." Certainly, mamma.'J 

"How do you trust mel — ^in whatl'.' 

" Why, mamma : — in the first place I trust every word you 
say— entirely — ^I know nothing could be truer ; if you were 
to tell me black is white, mamma, I should think my eyes 
bad been mistaken. Tlien every thing you tell or advise me 
to do, I know it is right, perfectly. And I always feel safe 
when you are near me, because I know you'll take care of 
me. And I am glad to think I belong to you, and you have 
the management of me entirely, and 1 needn't manage my- 
seUI because I know I can't ; aod if I could, Pd ratter you 
would, mamma.'' 

"My daufi^ter, it is just. so ; it is juttBO: that I wish 
you to trust m Grod. He is truer, wiser, stronger, kinder, by 
&r, than I am, even if I could always be with you ; and what 
wUl you do when I am away firom you 1 — and what would 
you do, my child, if I were to be parted firom you for ever 1" 

" O, mamma !" said Ellen, burstinff into tears, and clasp- 
ing her arms round her mother agam — ^" O dear mamma, 
don't talk about it !" 

Her mother fondly returned her caress, and one or two 
tears fell on EOen's head as she did so, bat that was all, 
and she said no more. Peeling severely the efiects of Ae 
excitement and anxiety of the preceding day and night, she 
now stretched herself on the sofa and lav quite stilL Ellen 
placed herself on a little bench at her side, with her back to 
the head of the sofa, that her mother miffht not see her face ; 
and possessing herself of one of her hana8» sat with her liule 
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[head resting upon her mother, as quiet as she. Iliej r^ 
mained thus for two or three hours, without speaking ; and 
Mrs. Montgomeiy was part of the time slumbering; but 
now and then a tear ran down the side of the so& and 
dropped on the carpet where Ellen sat; and now and then 
her lips were soAIj pressed to the hand she hdd, as if they 
'would grow there. 

llie doctor's entrance at last disturbed them. Doctor 
Green found his patient deddedly worse than he had reason 
to expect ; and his sagadous eye had not passed back and 
forth many times between the mother and daughter before 
he saw how it was. He made no remark upon it, however, 
but continued for some moments a nleasant chatty conver- 
sation which 'he had begun with IM&s. Montgomery. He 
then called Ellen to him ; he had rather taken a &ncv to her. 

^ Well, Miss Ellen," he said, rubbing one of her hands in 
his ; ** what do you think of this fine sdieme of mine X^ 

«*What scheme, sir r 

*^ Why, this scheme of sending this dck lady over the 
water to get well ; what do you ttiink of it, eh 1 

^ Will it make her quite weU, do you think, sirf ' asked 
Ellen earnestly. 

^ * Will it make her well !^ to be sure it will ; do you 
think I don't know better than to send people all the way 
^ross the ocean for nothing? Who do you think would 
want Dr. Green if he sent people on wUd-goose chases in 
that fashion r 

''^ Will she have to stay long there before she is cured, 
sir r asked Ellen. 

' ^0, that I can't tell ; that depends entirely on circum- 
stances — ^perhaps longer, perhaps shorter. But now. Miss 
Ellen, I've got a word of business to say to you ; you know 
you agreed to be my little nurse. Idrs. Nurse, this lady 
whom I put under your care the other day, isn't quite as 
well fis she ought to be this morning ; Fm afraid you haven't 
.taken proper care of her; she looks to me as if she had 
been too much excited. I've a notion she has been secretly 
ticking half a bottle of wine, or reading some furious kind of 
a novel, or something of that sort — ^you understand 1 — ^Now 
mind, Mrs. Nnrse," said the doctor, changing his tone — '' she 
must not be excited — vou mu9t take care that she is not — ^it 
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isn't good for her. ^Tou musta't let her talk-much, or laugh 
mucl^.or cry. at all, on 'any account ; she mustn't be worried 
in the least — ^will you remember 1 Now you know what I 
shall expect of you ; you must be very -careful — ^if that piece 
of toast of. yours should chance to get burned, one of these 
fine evenii^ I won't answer for the consequences. Good- 
by," said he, shaking Ellen's hand — ''you needn't look 
sober about it,— ^all you have to do is to let your mamma be 
as much like an oyster as possible ; — ^you understand 1 Good- 
by." And Dr. Green took his leave. 

''Poor woman!" said the. doctor to himself as he went 
down stairs (he .was a humane man). " I wonder if she'll 
live till she gets to the other side ! That's a nice little girl 
too. Poor Siild I poor child !" 

Both mother and daughter silently acknowledged the 
justice of the doctor's advice and determined to follow it. 
^^ common consent, as it seemed, each for several days 
avoided bringing the subject of sorrow to the other's mind ; 
though no doubt it was constantly present to both. It was 
not spoken of— indeed, little of any kind was spoken oi^ but 
that never. Mrs. Montgomery was doubtless employed du- 
ring this interval in preparing for what she believed was 
.before her ; endeavouring to resign herself and her child to * 
Him in whose hands they were, and struggling to withdraw 
her affections from a world whidi she had a secret misgiving 
she was fast leaving. As for Ellen, the doctor's warning 
had served to strengthen the resolve she had already made, 
that she would not distress her mother with the sight of her 
sorrow ; and she kept it, as far as she could. She did not 
let her mother see but very few tears, and those were quiet 
ones ; though she drooped her head like a withered flower, 
and went about the house with an air of submissive sadness 
that tried her mother sorely. But when she was alone, 
and knew no one could see, sorrow had its way ; and then 
there were sometimes agonies of ffrief that would almost have 
broken Mrs. Montgomery's resmution had she known them. 

This, however, could not last. Ellen was a child, and of 
most buoyant and elastic spirit naturally ; it was not for one 
sorrow, however great, to utterly crush her. It would have 
taken years to do that. Moreover, she entertained not the 
slightest hope of being able by any means to alter hei 
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fiither's wilL She regarded the dreaded evil as an inevita- 
ble thing. Bat though she waa at first overwhelmed with 
sorrow, and for some days evidentlv pined under it sadlj, 
hope at length toould come back to her little heart ; and no 
sooner in again hope began to smooth the roughest, and 
soften the hardest, and touch the dark spots wiUi light, in 
Ellen's future. The thoughts which had just passed through 
her head that first morning as she stood at her window, 
now came bajk again, llioughts of wonderfiil improvement 
to be made during her mother's absence; of unheard-of 
efibrts to learn and amend, which should all be crowned 
with success; and, above all, thoughts of that '^ooming 
home," when all Uiese attainments and aooomplisbments 
should be displayed to her mother's delighted eyes, and her 
exertions receive their long-desired reward; they made 
Ellen's heart beat, and her eyes swim, and even brought a 
smile once more upon her lips. Mrs. Montgomery was 
rejoiced to see the change ; she felt that as mudi time had 
already been given to sorrow as they could affi>rd to lose, 
and she had not known exactly how to proceed. Ellen's 
amended looks and spirits greatly relieved her. 

'' What are you tninking about, Ellen ?" said she, one 
morning. 

Ellen was sewing, and while busy at her work her mo 
ther had two or three times observed a light smile pass 
over her face. Ellen looked up, still smiling, and answered, 
" O, mamma, I was thinking of different things — ^things that 
I mean to do while you are gone." 

*' And what are these things 1" inquired her mother. 

^ O, mamma, it wouldn't do to tell you beforehand ; I 
want to surprise you with them when you come back." 

A slight shudder passed over Mrs. Montgomery's frame, 
but Ellen did not see it. Mrs. Montgomery was silent. 
Ellen presently introduced another subject. 

''Mamma, what kind of a person is my aunt?" 

" I do not know ; 1 have never seen her." 

'' How has that happened, mamma ?" 

'' Your aunt has always lived in a remote country town, 
and I have been w&ry much confined to two or three cities, 
and your father's long and repeated absences made travel- 
ling impossible to me," 
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...{lEUeii. thought, but she didn't fiay it, that it w<aayery;odd 
]her &ther diould not Bometimes, when he vxu in thotcoun- 
-tiyyliave. gone to see his relations, and taken iier mother 
withhivu . > .. r 

." What is my aunt's name, mamma?" 
, ; '^ i think you must have heard that already, Ellen ; For- 
tune Emerson." 
^.ftiEmersonl. I thought she was papa's sister!" i 
,:;/*,So she is." , ....,, . . .. 

^- ^Then how ^omes her name not to be Montgomery?" 
.^r'.s^'She is only his.half^ister; the daughter of his mother, 
noit the daughter of his &ther." 
' : '-^I am very sorry for Uiat," said EUen gravely. 

"Why, my daughter 1" 
... " I am afraid she will not be so likely to love me;" 
> *^You mustn't think so, my ohild.: Her loving or not 
loving you will depend solely and entirely upon yourself 
Ellen. Don't foi^et that, if you are a good child, and 
make it your daily oare to do your duty, we cannot help 
liking you, be she what she may ; and on the other hand, if 
she have all the will in the world to love you, she cannot do 
it unless you will let her — it all depends on your behaviour." 

" Oh, mamma, I can't help wiwing dear aunt Bessy was 
alive, and I was going to her." 

Many a time the same wish had passed through Mrs. 
Montgomery's mind ! But she kept down her rising heart, 
and went on calmly. 

''You must not expect, my child, to find any body as 
indulgent as 1 am, or as ready to overlook and excuse your 
faults. It would be unreasonable to look for it ; and you 
must not think hardly of your aunt when you find she b 
not your mother ; but then it will be your own fault if she 
does not love you, in time, truly and tenderly. See that 
you render her all the respect and obedience you could 
render me ; that is your bounden duty ; she will stand in 
my place while she has the care of you — ^remember that, 
Ellen ; and remember too that she will deserve more grati- 
tude at your hands for ahowing you kindness than I do, be- 
cause she cannot have the same feeling of love to make 
trouble easy." 

*' O, no. mamma," said Ellen, '' 1 don't think so : it's 
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jthat very feeling of love that I am grateful for; 1 don't 
care a fig for any thing people do for me without that." 
. " But you can make her love you, Ellen, if you try.** 

" WeU, ril try, mamma." 

^ And don't be discouraged. Perhaps you may be dis- 
appointed in first appearances, but never mind that ; have 
patience ; and let your motto be (if there's any occasion), 
overcome evil with good. Will you put that among the 
things you mean to do while I am gone V^ said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery with a smile. 

" Fll try, dear mamma." 

^ You will succeed if you try, dear, never fear ; if you 
apply yourself in your trying to the only unfailing source 
of wisdom and strength ; to Him without whom you can 
do nothing." 

There was silence for a little. 

^ What sort of a place is it where my aunt lives 1" 
asked Ellen. 

^ Your &ther says it is a very pleasant place ; he says 
the country is beautiful, and very healthy, and full of 
charming walks and rides. You bive never lived in the 
country ; I think you will enjoy it very much." 

^ Then it is not in a town 1" said Ellen. 

'^'^o ; it is not a great way from the town of Thirlwall, 
but your aunt lives in the open country. Your father says 
she is a capital housekeeper, and that you will learn more, 
and be in all respects a great deal happier and better off than 
you would be in a boarding-school here or anywhere." 

Ellen's heart secretly questioned the truth of this last as- 
sertion very much. 

" Is there any school near V* she asked. 

^ Your &ther says there was an excellent one in Thirl- 
wall when he was there." 

<' Mamma," said- Ellen, *' 1 think the greatest pleasure I 
shall have while you are gone will be writing to you. I 
have been thinking of it a good deal. I mean to tell you 
every thing— -absolutely every thing, mamma. You know 
there will be nobody for me to talk to as I do to you ;" 
Ellen's words came out with difficulty ; " and when I feel 
badly, I shall just shut myself up and write to you.'* She 
hid her face in her mother's lap. 

8 
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'"I ooont upon it, my dear daughter ; it will make quite 
as much the pleasure of my life, £)11en, as of yours." ' 

** But then, mother,'' said Ellen, brashing'away the tears 
from her eyes, " it will be so long before ray letters can get 
to you ! The things I want you to know right away, you 
'won't know perhaps in a month." 

: ** That's no matter, daughter ; they will just be as good 
when they do get to me. Never think of that ; write every 
day, and all manner of things that oonoefn you, — just as 
X>articularly as if you were speaking to me." * 

" And youll write to me too, mamma ?" 

^ Indeed I will — ^when I can. But Ellen, you say that 
when I am away and cannot hear you, there will be nobody 
to supply my place. Perhaps it will be so indeed ; but 
then, my daughter, let it make you seek that friend who is 
never far away, nor out of hearing. Draw nigh to God, and 
he will draw nigh to you. You &ow he has said of his chil- 
dren : ' Bef<)re they call, I wiU answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.' " 

"• But, mamma," said Ellen, her eves filling instantly, — 
^you know he is not my friend in the same way that he is 
yours." And hiding her face again, she added, '* Oh, I wish 
he was!" 

^You know the way to make him so, Ellen. He is will- 
ing, it only rests with you. O, my "child, my child ! if 
losing your mother micht be the means of finding you that 
better friend, I should oe quite willing — and glad to go— 
for ever." 

There was silence, only broken by Ellen's sobs. Mrs. 
Montgomery's voice had trembled, and her face was now 
covered with her hands; but she was not weeping; she 
was seeking a better relief where it had long been her habit 
to seek and find it. Both resumed their usual composure, 
and the employments which had be^ broken off, but 
neither chose to renew the conversation. Dinner, sleep- 
ing, and company, prevented their having another oppor- 
tunity during the rest of the day. 

But when evening came, they were again left 'to them- 
selves. Gaptain Montgomery was away, which indeed was 
the case most of the time ; friends bad taken their depar- 
ture ; the curtains were down, the lamp lit, the little room 
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looked oozy and oomfortable ; the servant had brought the 
teartfaings, and withdrawn, and the mother and daughter 
were happily alone. Mrs. Montgomery knew that such 
occasions were numbered, and fast drawing to an end, and 
she felt each one to be very precious. She now lay on her 
oouch, with her ftoe partially shaded, and her eyes fixed upon 
her little daughter, who was now preparing the tea. She 
watched her, with thoughts and feelings not to be spoken, 
as the little figure went back and forward between the table 
and the fire, and the light shining full upon her busy face, 
showed that Ellen's whole soul was in her beloved duty. 
Tears would fall as she looked, and were not wiped away ; 
but when Ellen, having finished her work, brought with a 
satisfied &oe the little tray of tda and toast to her mother, 
there was no longer any sign of them left ; Mrs. Montgom* 
ery arose with her usual kmd smile, to show her gratitude 
by honouring as &r as possible what Ellen had provided. 

"' You have more appetite to-night, mamma." 

<< I am very glad, daughter," replied her mother, **' to see 
that you have made up your mind to bear patiently this 
evil that has come upon us. I am glad for your sake, and 
I am glad for mine ; and I am glad too because we have a 
great deal to do and no time to lose in doing it." 

" What have we so much to do, mamma ?" said Ellen. 

^ O, many things," said her mother ; " you will see. But 
now, Ellen, if there is any thing you wish to talk to me 
about, any question you want to ask, any thing you would 
like particularly to have, or to have done for you, — I want 
you to tell it me as soon as possible, now while we can 
attend to it, — ^for by and by perhaps we shall be hurried." 

^ Mamma," said Ellen, with brightening eyes, '^ there is 
one thing I have thought of that* I should like to have, shall 
1 tell it you now ?" 

« Yes." 

*' Mamma, you know I shall want to be writing a great 
deal ; wouldn't it be a good thing for me to have a little box 
with some pens in it, and an inkstand, and some paper and 
wafers? Because, mamma, you know I shall be among 
strangers, at first, and I shan't feel like asking them for these 
things as oflen as I shall want them, and may be they 
wouldn't want to let me have them if 1 did." 
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> ^* I have thought of that already, daughter,*'; said Mrs. 
Montgomery, ^th a smile and a si^ '' I will certainly take 
care thiftt you are well provided in that respect before you go." 

" How am I to go, mamma 1" 

** What do you mean?-' 

''I mean, who will go with me? Tou know I can't gc 
alone, mamma." 

^*No, my daughter. Til not send you alone. But your 
father says it is impossible for him to take the journey at 
present, and it is. yet more impossible for me^ There is no 
help for it, daughter, but we must intrust vou to the care 
of some friend going that way ; but He that holds the winds 
and waters in the hollow of his hand can take care of you 
without any of our help, and it is to his keeping above all 
that I shall commit you." 

Ellen made no remark, and seemed much less surprised 
and troubled than her mother had expected. In truth, the 
greater evil swallowed up the less. Parting from her mother, 
and for so long a time, it seemed to her comparatively a 
matter of little importance with whom she went, or how, 
or where. Except for this, the taking a long jouraey under 
a stranger's care would have been a areadful thing to her. 

^ Do you know yet who it will be that I shall go with, 
mamma?" 

'^ Not yet ; but it will be necessary to take the first good 
opportunity, for I cannot go till I have seen you off; and it 
is thought very desirable that I should get to sea before the 
severe weather comes." 

It was with a pang that these words were spoken, and 
heard, but neither showed it to the other. 

^ It has comforted me greatly, my dear child, that you 
have shown yourself so submissive and patient under this 
affliction. I should scarcely have been able to endure it if 
you had not exerted self-control. You have behaved beau- 
tifiilly." 

This was almost too much for poor Ellen. It required her 
utmost stretch of self-control to keep within any lK)unds of 
composure ; and for some moments her flushed cheek, qui- 
vering lip, and heaving bosom, told what a tumult ner 
mother's words had raised. Mrs. Montgomery saw she 
had gone too far, and willing to give both Ellen and her- 
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self time to recover, she laid her head on the pillow again 
and closed her eyes. Many thoughts coming thick upon 
one another presently filled her mind, and half an hour had 
passed before she again recollected what she had meant to 
say. She opened her eyes ; Ellen was sitting at a little 
distance, staring into the fire ; evidently as deep in medi- 
tation as her mother had been. 

" Ellen," said Mrs. Montgomery, ** did you ever fancy 
what kind of a Bible you would like to have f 

**A Bible! mamma," said Ellen, with sparkling eyes, 
" do you mean to give me a Bible ?" 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled. 

. '' But, mamma,'\ said Elllen gently, '^ I thought you 
couldn't afford it?" 

" I have said so, and truly," answered her mother ; " and 
hitherto you have been able to use mine, but I will not 
leave you now without one. I will find ways and means," 
said Mrs. Montgomery, smiling again. 

^ O mamma, thank you !" said Ellen, delighted; ^how 
glad I shall be !" And after a pause of consideration, she 
added, '^ Mamma, I never thought much about what sort 
of a one I should like; couldn't I tell better if I were to see 
the different kinds in the store 1" 

^'Perhajps so. Well, the first day that the weather is 
fine enough and I am well enough, I will go out with you 
and we will see about it." 

" I am afraid Dr. Green won't let you, mamma." 

^' I shall not ask him. I want to get you a Bible, and 
some other things that I will not leave you without, and 
nobody can do it but myself? I shall go, if I possibly can." 

'^ What other things, mamma?" asked Ellen, very much 
interested in the subject. 

^ I don't think it will do to tell you to-night," said Mrs. 
Montgomery, smiling. '* I foresee that you and I should be 
kept awake quite too late if we were to enter upon it just 
now. We will leave it till to-morrow. Now read to me, 
love, and then to bed." 

Ellen obeyed ; and went to sleep with brighter visions 
dancing before her eyes than had been the case for some 
time. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SwaeChMrt, w% shall be rleh era we depart, 

If Ikirioga come Urns plenttfoUy In.— SHAzercAftB. 

ELLEN had to wait some time for the desired fine day. 
The equinoctial storms would have their way as usual, 
and Ellen thought they were longer than ever this year. But 
after many stormy days had tried her patience, there was 
at length a sudden change, both without and within doors. 
The clouds had done their work for that time, and fled 
away before a strong northerly wind, leaving the sky bright 
and &ir. And Mrs. Montgomery's deceidul disease took 
a turn, and for a little space raised the hopes of her friends. 
All were rejoicing but two persons : Mrs. Montgomery was 
not deceived, neither was the doctor. The shopping pro- 
ject was kept a profound secret from him and from every 
body except Ellen. 

Ellen watched now for a favourable day. Every morn- 
ing as soon as she rose she went to the window to see what 
was the look of the weather ; imd about a week after the 
change above noticed, she was greatly pleased one morn- 
ing, on opening her window as usual, to find the air and sky 
promising all that could be desired. It was one of those 
beautiful days in the end of September, that sometimes 
herald October before it arrives, — cloudless, brilliant, and 
breathing balm. '' This will do," said Ellen to herself in 
great satisfaction. ^ I think, this will do ; I hope mamma 
will think so." 

Hastily dressing herself, and a good deal excited already, 
she ran down stairs ; aud after the morning salutations, ex- 
amined her mother's looks with as much anxiety as she had 
just done those of the weather. All was satisfactory there 
also ; and Ellen cat her breakfast with an excellent appetite ; 
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but she said not a word of the intended expedition till her 
Either should begone. She contented herself with strepgth- 
ening her hopes by making constant fresh inspections of the 
weather and her raother^s countenance alternately ; and her 
eyes returning from the window on one of these oxcursiouH 
and meeting her mother^s fikoe, saw a smile there which 
said all she wanted. Breakfast went on more vigorously 
than ever. But after breakfiist it seemed to Ellen that her 
father never would go away. He took the newspaper, an 
uncommon thing for him, and pored over it most per- 
severingly, while Ellen was in a perfect fidget of im- 
patience. Her mother, seeing the state she was in, and 
taking pity on her, sent her up stairs to do some little mat- 
ters of business in her own room. These Ellen despatched 
with all possible zeal and speed ; and coming down again 
found her father gone and her mother alone. She flew to 
kiss her in the first place, and then make the inquiry, 
" Don't YOU think to-day Mrill do, mammal" 

"As nne as possible, daughter; we could not have a 
better ; but I must wait till tne doctor has been here." 

*' Mamma," said Ellen, after a pause, making a great eflfort 
of self-denial, " I am afraid you oughtn't to go out to get 
these things for me. Pray don't, mamma, if you think it 
will do you harm. I would rather go without them ; indeed 
I would.'' 

"Never mind that, daughter," said Mrs. Montgomery 
kissing her ; " J am bent upon it ; it would be quite as mu<m 
of a disappointment to me as to you not to go. We have a 
lovely day for it, and we will take our time and walk slowly, 
and we haven't far to go either. But I must let Dr. Green 
make his visit first." 

To fill up the time till he came Mrs. Montgomery employed 
Ellen in reading to her as usual. And this morning's read- 
ing Ellen long f^r remembered. Her mother directed her 
to several passages in different parts of the Bible that speak 
of heaven and its enjoyments ; and though, when she b^gan, 
her own little heart was full of excitement, in view of the 
day's plans, and beating with hope and pleasure, the sublime 
beauty of the words and thoughts, as she went on, awed her 
into quiet, and her mother's manner at length turned her 
attention entirely from herself. Mrs. Montgomery was lying 
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on the sofa, and for the most part listened m silence, with her 
^es closed ; but sometimes saying a word or two that made 
£llen feel how deep was the interest her mother had in the 
things she read of^ and how pure and strong the pleasore she 
was even now taking in them ; and sometimes there was a 
smile on her laoe that Ellen scarce liked to see ; it gave her 
an indistinct leelhig that her mother would not be long away 
from that heaven to which she seemed already to belong. 
Ellen had a sad consciousness too that she had no part wiui 
her mother in this matter. She could hardly go on. She 
came to that beautiful passage in the seventh ofKevelation: 

^* And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What 
are these which are arrayed in white robes 1 and whence 
came they ? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And 
he said unto me, These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and made diem, 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temr 
pie : and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. Tliev shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them^ 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters : and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

With difiiculty, foA^ husky voice, Ellen got through it. 
Lifting then her eyes to her mother's &ce, she saw again the 
same singular sweet smile. Ellen felt that she c<mld not 
read another word ; to her great relief the door opened, and 
Dr. Green came in. His appearance changed the whole 
course of her thoughts. All Uiat was grave or painful fled 
quickly away ; Ellen's head was immediately fiH again of 
what had filled it before she b^an to read. 

As soon as the doctor had retired and was fitiriy out of 
hearing, ^ Now, mamma, shall we go?" said Ellen. ** You 
needn't stir, mamma ; I'll bring all your things to yon, and 
put them on ; may I, namma ? then you won't be a bit tired 
before yoo set out." 

Her mother assented ; and with a great deal of tendemesa 
and a great deal of eagerness, Ellen p«t on her stoddngs and 
shoes, arranged her hair, and did all that she oould toward 
changing her dress^ and putting on her b<»met and shawl ; 
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and greatly delighted ahe was whea the buaineas was accom- 
plished. 

" Now, mamma, you look like yourself; I haven't seen 
you look so well this great while. I'm so glad you're going 
out again,'' said Ellen, putting her arms round her ; *^ I do 
believe it ve^UI do you good. Now, mamma, I'll go and get 
ready ; I'll be very quick about it ; you shan't have to wait 
long for me." 

m a few minutes the two set forth fix>m the house. The 
day was as- fine as could be ; there was no wind, there was 
no dust ; the sun was not oppressive ; and Mrs. Montgomery 
did feel refreshed and strengthened during the few steps they 
had to take to their first stopping-plaoe. 

-It was a jeweller's store. Ellen had never been in one 
before, in her life, and her first feeling on entering was of 
dazzled wonderment at the glittering splendours around; 
this was presently forgotten in curiosity to know what her 
mother could possibly want there. She soon discovered 
that she had come to sell and not to buy. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery drew a ring from her finger, and after a little chafiering 
parted with it to the owner of the store for eighty dollars, 
being about three-quarters of its real value. The money 
was counted out, and she left the store. 
• "' Mamma," said Ellen in a low voice, '' wasn't that grand- 
mamma's ring, which I thought you loved so much 1' 

^ Yes, I did love it, Ellen, but I love you better." 

^ O, mamma, I am very sorry !" said Ellen. 

^ You need not be sorry, daughter. Jewels in themselves 
are the merest nothings to me ; and as for the rest, it doesn't 
matter; I can remember my mother without any help from 
a trinket." 

There were tears however in Mrs. Montgomery's eyes, that 
showed the sacrifice had cost her something ; and there were 
tears in Ellen's that told it was not throvm away upon her. 

^ I am sorry you should know of thb," continued Mrs. 
Montgomery ; ^ you should not if I could have helped it 
But' set your heart quite at rest, Ellen ; I assure you this 
use of my ring gives me more pleasure on the whole than 
any other I could have made of it." 

A grateful squeeze of her hand and glance into her &oe 
was Ellen's answer. 
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' Mrs. Montgomery had applied to her husband for the 
funds necessary to fit Ellen comfortably for the time they 
should be absent ; and in answer he had given her a sum 
barely sufficient for her mere clothing. Mrs. Montgomery 
knew him better than to ask for a further supply, but she 
resolved to have recourse to other means to do what she 
had determined upon. Now that she was about to leave 
her little daughter, and it might be for ever, she had set 
her heart upon providing her with certain things which she 
thought important to her comfort and improvement, and 
which Ellen would go very long without if she did not give 
them to her, and now^ Ellen had had very few presents in 
her life, and those always of the simplest and cheapest 
kind ; her mother I'esolved that in the midst of the bitter- 
ness of this time she would give her one pleasure, if she 
could ; it might be the last. 

They stopped next at a bookstore. " O what a delidous 
smell of new books !^' said Ellen, as they entered. '' Mamma, 
if it wasn't for one thing, I shoiUd say I never was so happy 
In my life." 

Children's books, lying in tempting confusion near the 
door, immediately &stened Ellen^s eyes and attention. She 
opened one, and was already deep in the interest of it, when 
the word " Bible8*\Btruck her ear. Mrs. Montgomeiy was 
desiring the shopman to show her various kinds and sizes 
that she might choose from among them. Down went 
Ellen's book, and she flew to the place, where a dozen dif- 
ferent Bibles were presently displayed. Ellen's wits were 
ready to forsake her. Such beautiful Bibles she had never 
seen ; she pored in ecstasy over their varieties of type and 
binding, and was very evidently in love with them alL 

^' Now, Ellen," said Mrs. Montgomery, " look and choose ; 
take your time, and see which you like best." 

It was not likely that Ellen's ** time" would be a short 
one. Her mother seeing this, took a chair at a little di8> 
tanoe to await patiently her decision ; and while. Ellen's 
eyes were riveted on we Bibles, her own very naturally 
were fixed upon her. In the excitement and eagerness of 
the moment, Ellen had thrown off her lisht bonnet, and 
with flushed oheek and sparkling eye, ana a brow grave 
with unusual care, as though a nation's fiite wera deciding, 
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she was weighing the compsratiye advantages of laige, 
small, and middle sized ; — ^black, blue, purple, and red ; — 

g'llt and not gilt ; — clasp and no dasp. Every thing but the 
Ibles before her Ellen had forgotten utterly ; she was deep 
in what was to her the most Important of business ; she did 
not see the bystanders smile ; she did not Jcnow there were 
any. To her mother's eye it was a most fair sight. Mrs. 
Montgomery gazed with rising emotions of pleasure and 
pain that struggled for the mastery, but pain at last got the 
better and rose very high. ^ How can I give thee up !" 
was the one thought of her heart. Unable to command 
herself^ she rose and went to a distant part of the counter, 
where she seemed to be examining booKS ; but tears, some 
of the bitterest she had ever shed, were &llin£ thick upon 
the dusty floor, and she felt her heart like to break. Her 
little daughter at one end of the counter had forgotten there 
ever was such a thing as sorrow in the world ; and she at 
the other was bowed beneath a weight of it that was nigh to 
'crush her. But in her extremity she betook herself to that 
refuge she had never known to fiul ; it did not fail her now. 
She remembered the words Ellen had been reading to her 
but that very morning, and they came like the breath of 
heaven upon the fever of her soul. '^ Not my will, but 
thine be done.'' She strove and prayed to say it, and not 
in vain ; and afler a little while she was able to return to 
her seat. She felt that she had been shaken by a tempest, 
but she was calmer now than before. 

Ellen was just as she had left her, and apparently just as 
&r from.ooming to any conclusion. Mrs. Mon turnery was 
resolved to let her take her way. Presently Ellen came 
over from the counter with a large royal octavo Bible, 
heavy enough to be a good lift for her. '* Mamma," said 
she, laying it on her mother's lap and opening it, ^ what do 
you think of that ? isn't that splendid 1 

^' A most beautiful page indeed ; is this your choice, Ellen ?" 

" Well, mamma, I don't know ; — what do you think 1" 

^ I think it is rather inconveniently large and heavy for 

every day use. It is quite a weight upon my lap. I shouldn't 

like to carry it in my hands long, i ou would want a little 

table on purpose to hold it." 

" Well, that wouldn't do at all," said Ellen, laughing; **I 
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believe you are riclit j . niainma ;' I wotider I didn't think of 
it ' I might have known that my sel£" 

She took it baick ; and there followed another careful ex- 
amination of the whole stock; and then EDen came to her 
mother with a beautiful miniature edition in two volumesk, 
gilt and clasped, and very perfect in all respects, but of 
exceeding small print. . 

^'I think ril have this mamma,'' said she; ^ isn't it s 
beauty 1 I could put in my pockeVyou know, and cany it 
any where with the greatest ease." * * 

*' It ^ould have one great objection to me/' said Mrsl 
Montgomery, *' inasmuch as J cannot possibly see to read it.** 

"' Cannot you, mamma ! But I can read it perfectly." 

^ Well, my dear, take it ; that is^ if you will make up 
your mind to put on spectacles before your time." 

'^Spectacles, mamma! I hope I shall never wear specta- 
cles." 

" What do you propose to do when your sight fails, if 
you shall live so long 1" . ■ 

^ Well, mamma, — ^if it comes to that, — ^but yoo don'i 
advise me then to take this little beauty 1" 

''Judge for yourself; I think you are old enough." 

'' \ know what you think though, mamma, and I dare say 
you are right too ; I won't take it, though it's a pity. 
Well, I must look again." 

Mrs. Montgomery came to her help, for it was plain 
Ellen had lost the power of judging amidst so many 
tempting objects. But she presendy simplified the mat- 
ter by putting aside all that were decide^y too large, or 
too small, or of too fine print, lliere remained three, of 
moderate size and sufiksiently large type, but difierent bind- 
ing. "' Either of these I think will answer your purpose 
nicely," said Mrs. Montgomery. 

''Then, mamma, if you please, I will have the red 
one. I like that best, because it will put me in mind of 
yours." 

Mrs. Montgomery could find no &nlt with this reason. 
She paid for &e red Bible, and directed it to be rent home. 
"Shan't I carry it, mamma f said Ellen. 

'* No, you would find it in the way ; we have sevenu 
things to do yet" 
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"• Have we, mamma ? I thought we only came to get a 
Bible." 

^That is enough for one day, I confess ; I am a little afraid 
jour head will h^ turned ; but I must run the risk of it. I 
dare 
have 
when 

oessary to the keeping up of good habits— every thins'that 
will make them pleasant and easy. I wish you to be^ways 
neat, and tidy, and industrious ; depending upon others as 
little as possible ; and careful to improve yourself by every 
means, and especially by writing to me. J will leave you 
no excuse, Ellen, for failing in any of these duties. I trust 
you will not disappoint me in a single particular." 

Ellen^s heart was too fiill to speak ; she again looked up 
tearfully and pressed her mother's hand. • 

^^1 do not expect to be disappointed, love," returned 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

They now entered a large fancy store. '^ What are we 
to get here, mamma 1" said Ellen. 

^ A box to put your pens and paper in," said her mother, 
smiling. 

" O, to be sure," said Ellen, " I had almost forgotten that." 
She quite forgot it a minute after. It was the ftrst time she 
had ever seen the Inside of such a store ; and the articles 
displayed on every side completely bewitched her. From 
one thing to another she went, admiring and wondering ; in 
her wildest dreams she had never imagined such beautiful 
^hii^. The store was fairy-land. 

l£rs. Montgomery meanwhile attended to business. Hav- 
Vog chosen a neat little japanned dressing-box, perfectly plain, 
but well supplied with every thing a child could want in that 
line, she called Ellen from the delightful journey of dis- 
covery she was making round the store, and asked her what 
she thought of it. " I think it's a little beauty," said Ellen ; 
^ but I never saw such a place ibr beautiful things." • 

^ You think it will do then 1" said her mother. 

*' For me, mamma ! You don't mean to give it me % 

O, mother, liow good you are ! But I know what is the 

best way to thank you, and Pll do it. What a perfect 

little beauty ! Mamma, I'm too happy." 

« 
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" I hope not," said her, mother, " for you know I haven't 
got you the box for your pens and paper yet." 

^^ Well, mamma, ril try and bear it," said Ellen, laughing. 
^*But do get me the plainest little thing in the world, for 
you're giving me too much." 

Mrs. Montgomery asked to look at writing-desks, and 
was shown to another pait of the store for the purpose. 
" Mamma," said Ellen, in a low tone, as they went, '^ you're 
not going to get me a writing-desk ?" . 
. ^^ Why, that is the best kind of box for holding writing 
mat^ials," said her mother, smiling :t-** don't you think so 1" 

'* I don't know what to say !" exclaimed Ellen. *' I can't 
thank you, mamma ; — ^I haven't any words to do it. I think 
I shall go crazy." 

She was truly overcome with the weight of happiness. 
Wo{ds &iled her, and tears came instead. 

From among a great many desks of all descriptions, Mrs. 
Montgomery with some difficulty succeeded in dioosing one 
to her mind. It was of mahogany, not very large, but 
thoroughly well made and finished, and very convenient 
and perfect in its internal arrangements. Ellen was speech- 
less ; occasional looks at her mother, and deep sighs, were 
all she had now to offer. The desk was quite empty. 
^ Ellen," said her mother, ** do you remember the furniture of 
Miss Allen's desk, that you were so pleased with a while ago " 

^' Perfectly, mamma ; I know all that was in it." 

*' Well, then, you must prompt me if I foiget any thing. 
Your desk will be furnished with every thing really useful. 
Merely showy matters we can dispense with. Now let us 
see. — Here is a great empty place that I think wants some 
paper to fill it. Show me some of different sizes if you 
please." 

The shopman obeyed, and Mrs. Montgomery stocked the 
desk well with letter paper, large and small. Ellen looked 
on in great satisfaction. " That will do nicely," she said ; — 
*' that large paper will be beautiful whenever I am writing 
to you, mamma, you know, and the other will do for other 
times when I haven't so much to say ; though I am sure I 
don't know who there is in the world I should ever send 
letters to except you." 

*' If there is nobody now, perhaps there will be at some 
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fu«^re time," replied her mother. '4 hope I shall not 
always be your only correspondent. Now what nextl" 

^ Envelopes, maomial"' 

'^ To be sure ; I had forgotten them. Envelopes of both 
sizes to matoh.'' 

^* Because, mamma, you know I might, and I certainly 
shall, want to write upon the fourth pase of my letter, and 
I coiddn't do it unless I had envelopes.^' 

A sufficient stock of envelopes was laid in. 

"^ Mamma,*' said Ellen, ""what do you think of a little 
note-paper f" 

'' Who are the notes to be written to, Ellen V said Mrs. 
Montoomery, smiling. 

^ \o\3L needn't smile, mamma ; you know, as you said, if 
I don't now know, perhaps I shaU by and by. Miss Allen's 
desk had note-paper ; that made me think of it." 

^' So shall yours, daughter ; idiile we are about it we will 
do the thing weU. And your note-paper will keep quite 
safely in this nice little place provided for it, even if you 
should not want to use a sheet of it in half a dozen years." 

" How nice that is !" said Ellen, admiringly. 

'^ I suppose the note-paper must have envelopes too," said 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

^ To be sure, mamma ; I suppose so," said Ellen, smiling ; 
""Miss Allen's had." 

^ Well now we have got all the paper we want, J think," 
said Mrs. Montgomery ; ^ the next thing is ink,— or an ink- 
stand rather." 

Different kinds were presented for her dioice. 

^ O, mamma, that one won't do," said Ellen, anxiously ; 
<* you know the desk will be knocking about in a trunk, and 
the ink would run out, and spoil every thing. It should be 
one of those that shut tight. I don't see the right kind 
here." 

The shopman brought one. 

^ There, mamma, do you see '?" said Ellen ; '* it shuts with 
a spring, and nothing can possibly come out ; do you see, 
mamma % You can turn it topsy turvy." 

*^ I see you are quite right, daughter ; it seems I should 
get on very ill without you to advise me. Fill the inkstand, 
if you please." 
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^ Mamma^ what shall I do when mj ink is gone % iAOA 
inkstand will hold but a little, you know." : . 

"Your aunt will supply you, of course, my dear, when 
you are out/' 

"I'd rather take some of my own by hal^'' said Ellen 

** You' could not carry a bottle of ink in your desk'witii- 
out gh^t danger to every thing else in it. It would not do 
to venture," - • - 

" We have excellent ink-powder," said the shoptnan, " in 
small packages, which can be very conveniently carried about. 
You see, ma'am, there is a compartment in tne desk for such 
things; and the ink is very easily made at -any time." 

"O that will do nicely," said Ellen, "that is just the 
thinff." 

^ Now what is to go in this other square place opposite 
the inkstand ?" said Mrs. Montgomery. : 

" That is the place for the box of lights, mamma." 

" What sort of lightsl" % . ? 

" For sealing letters, mamma, you know. They are not 
like your wax taper at all ; they are little wax matches, 
that bum just long enough to seal one or two letters ; Miss 
Allen showed me how -she used them. Hers were in a nice 
little box just like the inkstand on the outside ; and there 
was a place to light the matches, and a place to set them in 
while they are burning. There, mamma, that's it," said 
Ellen, as the shopman brought forth the article which she 
was -describing, "that's it exactly; and that will just fit. 
Now, mamma, for the wax." 

" You want to seal your letter before you have written it," 
said Mrs. Montgomery, — " we have not got the pens yet." 

" That's true, mamma; let us have the pens. And some 
quills too, mamma 1" 

" Do yon know how to make a pen, Ellen 1" 

" No, mamma, not yet ; but I want to learn very much. 
Miss Pichegru says, that every lady ought to know how to 
make her own pens." 

" Miss Pich^;ru is very right ; but I think you are rather 
too voung to learn. However, we will try. Now here are 
steel points enough to last you a great while, — and as many 
quills as it is needful you should cut up for one year at 
least ; — ^we haven't a pen handle yet." 
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^ Here, mamma,'' said Ellen, lioldiiig out a plain ivory one, 
— ** don't jou like this ? I think that it is prettier than these 
that are all cut and fussed, or those other gaj ones either." 

^ I think so too, Ellen ; the plainer the prettier. Now 
what comes next ?" 

"The knife, mamma, to make the pens," said Ellen, 
smiling. * 

'' True, the knife. Let us see some of your best pen- 
knives. Now, Ellen, choose. Hiat one won't do, mj dear ; 
it should have two blades, — a large as well as a small one. 
.Tou know you want to mend a pencil sometimes." 

" So I do, mamma, to be sure, you're very right ; here's 
a nice one. Now, mamma, the wax." 

*' There is a box full ; choose your own colours." Seeing 
it was likely to be a work of time, Mrs. Montgomery walked 
away to another part of the store. When she returned 
Ellen had made up an assortment of the oddest colours she 
could find. 

*' I won't have any red, mamma, it is so common," she 
said. 

" I think it is the prettiest of all," said Mrs. Montoomery. 

" Do you, mamma? then I will have a stick of red on 
purpose to seal to you with." 

" And who do you intend shall have the benefit of the 
other colours ?" inquired her mother. 

"I declare, mamma," said Ellen, laughing; "I never 
thought of that ; I am afraid they will have to go to you. 
You must not mind, mamma, if you get green and blue and 
yellow seals once in a while." 

" I dare say I shall submit myself to it with a good grace," 
said Mrs. Montgomery. ''But come, my dear, have we 
got all that we want ? This desk has been very long in 
ftimishing." 

" You haven't given me a seal yet, mamma." 

" Seals ! There are a variety before you ; see if you can 
find one that you like. By the way, you cannot seal a let- 
ter, can you 1" 

" Not yet, mamma," said Ellen, smiling again ; " that is 
another of the things I have got to learn. 

'' Then I think you had better have some wafers in the 
mean time." 
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.While E^len was picking out her seal, which took not a 
little time, Mn. Montgomery laid in'a good supply of wafers 
of all sorts; and then went oa further to furnish the desk 
with an ivory leaf-cutter, a paper-folder, a pounce-box, a niter, 
and a neat little silver pencil j also, some drawing-pendls, 
India-rubber, and sheets of drawing paper. She too^ a sad 
pleasure in adding every thing she could think of that might 
be for Ellen's future use or advantage ; but aa with her own 
hands she placed in Uie desk one thing after another, the 
thought crossed her mind how Ellen would make drawings 
with those very pencils, on thosevery sheets of paper, wluch 
her eyes would never see ! She turned away with a sigh, 
and receiviDg Ellen's seal from her hand, put that also in 
its place. Ellen had chosen one with her own name. 

" Will you send these things at onetf* said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery ; "1 particularly wish to have them at home as 



They walked a little way in silence. 

"I cannot thank you, mamma," said Ellen. 

" It is not necessary, my dear child," said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, returning the pressure of her hand ; " I know all 
that yon 'would say." 

There was as much sorrow as joy at that moment in the 
heart of the joyfullest of the two. 

" Where are we going now, mammal" said Ellen again, 
after a while. 

" I wished and intended to have gone to St. Clair and 
Fleury's, to get you some merino and other things ; but we 
have been detained so long already that I think f had better 
go home. 1 feel somewhat tired. 

" I am very sorry, dear mamma," said Ellen, — " I am 
afraid 1 kept you too long about that desk." 

" You did not keep me, daughter, any longer than I chose 
to be kept. But 1 think I will go home now, and take 
the chance of anothur fine day for the merino." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

How can I ]!▼« wlthont thee! how forego 

Thy aweet eonTenei and lore ao dearly Joiued^— BIiltok. 

¥H£N dinner was over and the table cleared awaj, the 
mother and daughter were left, as they always loved 
to be, alone. It was late in the afternoon and already some- 
wliat dark, for clouds had gathered over the beautiful sky 
of the morning, and the wind rising now and then, made its 
voice heard. Mrs. Montgomerv was lying on the sofa as 
usual, seemingly at ease ; and Ellen was sitting on a little 
bench before Uie fire, very much at her ease indeed, without 
any seeming about it. She smiled as she met her mother's 
eyes. 

*^ You have made me very happy to^ay, mamma.'' 

^ I am glad of it, my dear child. I hoped I should. I 
believe the whole afl&ir has given me as much pleasure, 
Ellen, as it has you." 

There was a pause. 

^' Mamma, I will take the greatest possible care of my 
new treasures." 

" I know you will. If I had doubted it, Ellen, most 
assuredly I should not have given them to you, sorry as I 
should have been to leave you without them. So you see 
you have not established a character for carefulness in vain." 

*' And, mamma, I hope you have not given them to me in 
vain either. I will try to use them in l£e way that I know 
you wish me to ; that Mrill be the best way I can thank you." 

*•*• Well, I have left you no excuse, Ellen. You know fully 
what I wish you to do and to be ; and when I am away I 
shall please myself with thinking that my little daughter is 
following her mother's wishes; I shall believe so, Ellen. 
You will not let me be dif^appointed ?" , 
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^ O no, mamina,'' said £lleii, who was now in her mother's 
anna. 

** WeD, my diild,** said Mrs. Montgomery, in a lighter 
tone, '^my gtfbs will serve as reminders for yon if you are 
ever tempted to forget my lessons. If yoa fiul to send me 
letters, or if those you send are not what they ought to 
be, I think the desk will cry shame upon you. And if you 
ever go an hour with a hole in your stoddng, or a tear in 
your dress, or a stringoff your petticoat,! hope the sight of 
your work-box will make you blush." 

** Work-box, mamma ?'* 

" Yea. O, I forgot ; you've not seen that." 

** No, mamma ; what do you mean V* 

** Why, my dear, that was one of the things you most 
wanted, but I thought it best not to overwhelm you quite 
thb morning ; so while jou were on an exploring expedition 
round the store I chose and furnished one for you." 

" O mamma, mamma !" said Ellen, getting up and clasp- 
ing her hands; ** what shall I dot 1 don't know what to 
say ; I can't say any thing. Mamma, it's too mudi." 

So it seemed, for Ellen sat down and began to cry. Her 
mother silently reached out a hand to her, whidi she squeez- 
ed and kissed with all the energy of gratitude, love, and 
sorrow ; till gently drawn by the same hand she was placed 
again in her mother's arms and upon her bosom. And in 
that tried resting-place she lay, calmed and quieted, till the 
shades of afternoon deepened into evening, and evening into 
night, and the light of Uie fire was all that was left to them. 

Hiough not a word had been spoken for a long time Ellen 
was not asleep ; her eyes were fixed on the red glow of the 
coals in the grate, and she was busily thinking, but not of 
them. Many sober thoughts were passing through her little 
head, and stirring her heart ; a few were of her new posses- 
sions and bright projects — ^more of her mother. She was 
thinking how very, very precious was this heart she could 
foel beating where her dieek lay — she thought it was greater 
happiness to lie there than any thing else in life could be — 
she thought she had rather even die so, on her mother's 
breast, tbin live long without her in the world — she felt 
that in earth or in heaven there was nothing so dear. Sud* 
denly she broke the silence. 
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" Mamma, what does that mean, ^ He that Joveth father 
or mother more than me, is not worthy of me?'-*' 

^ It means just what it says. If you love any body or 
any thing better than Jesus Christ, you cannot be one of his 
children. 

" But then, mamma,*^ said Ellen, raising her head ; " how 
can I be one of his oliildren ? I do love you a great deal 
better ; how can I help it, mamma ?'' 

^ You cannot help it, I know, niy dear,'' said Mrs Mont- 
gomery, with a sigh, '* except by His grace who has prom- 
ised to change the hearts of his people — ^to take away the 
heart of stone and give them a heart of flesh." 

'* But is mine a heart of stone then, mamma, because I 
cannot help loving you best 1" 

*'Not to me, dear Ellen," replied Mrs. Montgomery, 
pressing closer the little form that lay in her arras ; '^ I 
have never found it so. But yet I know that the Lord 
Jesus is &r, far more worthy of your aflection than I am, 
and if your heart were not hardened by sin you would see 
him so ; it is only because you do not know him that you 
love me better. Pray, pray, my dear child, that he would 
take away the power of sin, and show you himself; that is 
all that is wanting." 

" I will, mamma," said Ellen, tearfully. ^\ O, mamma, 
what shall I do without you ?" 

Alas, Mrs. Montgomery's heart echoed the question ; she 
had no answer. 

" Mamma," said Ellen, afler a few minutes, ^ can I have 
no true love to him at all unless I love him bestT^ 

"^ I dare not say that you can," answered her mother, 
seriously. 

** Mamma^" said Ellen, after a little, again raising her head 
and looking her mother full in the &oe, as if willing to ap- 
ply the severest test to this hard doctrine, and speaking with 
an indescribable expression, " do you love him better than 
you do meP* 

She knew her mother loved the Saviour^ but she thought 
it scarcely possible that herself could have but the second 
place in her heart ; she ventured a bold question to prove 
whether her mother's practice would not contradict her 
theory. 
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But Mrs. Montgomery answered steadily, "I do, my 
daoghter ;*' and with a gush of tears Ellen sunk her head 
again upon her bosom. She had no more to say ; her mouth 
uras stopped for ever as to the right of the matter, though 
she still thought it an impossible duty in her own particular 
case. 

^ I do indeed, my daughter,'^ repeated Mrs. Mpntoomery ; 
" that does not make my love to you the less, but the more, 
Ellen." '- 

^ O mamma, mamma^" said Ellen, clinging to her, ^ I 
wish you would teadi me ! I have only you, and I am going 
to lose you. What shall I do, mamma 1" 

With A voice that strove to be calm Mrs. Montgomery 
answered, ^ ' I love tibem that love me, and they that seek 
me early shall find me.' " And after a minute or two she 
added. ^' He. who says this, has promised too that he will 
' gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom.' " 

'Die words fell soothingly on Ellen's ear, and the slight 
tremour in the voice reminded her also that her mother must 
not be agitated. She checked herself instantly, and soon lay 
as before, quiet and still on her mother's bosom, with her 
eyes fixed on the fire ; and Mrs. Montgomery did not know 
that when she now and then pressed a kiss upon the fore- 
head that la^ so near .her lips, it every time brought the 
water to Ellen's eyes and a throb to her heart. But after 
some half or three-quarters of an hour had passed away, a 
sudden knock at the door found both mother and daughter 
asleep; it had to be repeated once or twice before the 
knocker could gain attention. 

'^ What is that, mamma?" said Ellen, starting up. 

'* Somebody at the door. Open it quickly, love. 

Ellen did so, and found a man standing there, with his 
arms rather full of sundry packages. 

'' O, mamma, my thmgs !'^ cried Ellen, clapping her hands ; 
*' here they are !" 

The man placed his burden on the table, and withdrew. 

" O, mamma, I am so glad they are come ! Now if I only 
had a light— this is my desk, I know, for it's the largest ; 
and I think this is my dressing-box, as well as I can tdl by 
feeling — ^jes, it is, herd's the mmdle on top; and this is my 
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dear work-box — ^not so big as the desk, nor so little as the 
dressing-box. O, mamma, mayn't I ring for a light 1" 

Hiere was no need, for a servant just then entered, bring- 
ing the wished-fbr candles, and the not-wished for Ua, Ellen 
was capering about in the most fantastic style, but suddenly 
stopped short at sight of the tesrthings, and looked very 
grave. "Well, mamma, I'll tell you what I'll do," she 
said after a pause of consideration ; ^ I'll make the tea 
the first thing, before I untie a single knot ; won't that be 
best mamma ? Because I know if I once b^:in to look, I 
shan't want to stop. Don't you think that is wise, mamma 1" 
' But alas ! the fire had got very low ; there was no making 
the tea quickly ; and the toast wiis a work of time. And 
when all was over at length, it was then too late for Ellen 
to begin to undo packages. She struggled with impatience 
a minute or two, and then gave up the point very gracefully, 
and went to bed. 

She had a fine opportunity the next day to make up for 
the evening's disappointment. It was cloudy and stormy ; 
going out was not to be thought of, and it was very un- 
likely that any body would come in. Ellen joyfully allotted 
the whole morning to the examination and trial of her new 
possessions; and as soon as breakfast was over and the 
room clear she set about it. She first went through the 
desk and every thing in it, making a running commentary 
on the excellence, fitness, and beauty of all it contained ; 
then the dressing-box received a share, but a much smaller 
share, of attention ; and lastly, with fingers trembling with 
eagerness she untied the packtibread that was wound round 
the work-box, and slowly took off cover afler cover; she al- 
most screamed when the last was removed. The box was 
of satin-wood, beautifully finished, and lined with crimson 
silk ; and Mrs. Montgomery had taken good care it should 
want nothing that Ellen might need to keep her clothes in 
perfect order. 

" O. mamma, how beautiful! O, mamma, how good you 
are ! Mamma, I promise you I'll never be a slattern. Here 
is more cotton than I can use up in a great while — every 
number, I do think ; and needles, oh, the needles ! what a 
parcel of them ! and, mamma! what a lovely scissors ! did 
you choose it, mamma, or did it belong to the box ?" 
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s . "I chose it". .... .. .. . . -: -^ 

"'Y might have guessed it^ mamma, it's just like yx)u. 
And here's a thimble — fits me exactly ; and an emeiy^bag ! 
how pretty !— and a bodkin ! this is a great deal nicer than 
yours, mamma: — yours is decidedly the worse for wear ; — 
and what's this ?-rO, to make eyelet holes witb, I know. 
And O, mamma ! here is almost every thing, I think — here 
are tapes, and buttons, and hooks and eyes, and darning 
cotton, and silk-winders, and pins, and all sorts of things. 
What's this for, mamma )^' . , 

" That's a sdssors to cat button-holes with. Try it on 
that piece of paper tJiat lies by you, and you will see bow 
it works." 

^ O, I see !" said Ellen, " bow very nice that is. Well, 
I shall take great pains now to make my button-holes very 
handsomely." 

One survey of her riches could by no means satisfy £Uen. 
For some time she pleased berself with going over and over 
the contents of the box, finding each time something new to 
like. At length she dosed it, and keeping it still in her lap, 
sat awhile looking thoughtfiidly into the fire ; till turning 
toward her mother she met her gaze, fixed mournfully, al- 
most tearfully, on herself Hie box was instantly shoved 
aside, and getting up and bursting into tears, Ellen went to 
her. ''O, dear mother," she said, "I wish they were all 
back in the store, if I could only keep you !" 

Mrs. Montgomery answered only by folding her to her 
heart 

*' Is there no help for it, mamma 1" 

^* There is none. — ^We know that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love God." 

^'Hien it will be all good for you, m&mma, but what will 
it be for me ?" And Ellen sobbed bitterly. 
. " It Mrill be all well, my precious diild, I doubt not 1 
do not doubt it, E^en. Do you not doubt it either, love; 
but firom the hand that wounds, seek the healing. He 
wounds that he may heaL He does not afflict willingly. 
Perhaps he sees, Ellen, that you never would seek him 
while you had me to cling to." 

Ellen clung to her at that moment ! yet not more than 
her mother clung to her. 
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^ How happj we were, mamma, only a year ago,— even 
a month." - 

. *VWe haye no oontinuing dty liere," answered her mother, 
with a sigh. ^ But there b a home, £l]en, where changes do 
not come ; and they that are once gathered there are part> 
ed no more for ever ; and all tears are wiped from their 
eyes.. I believe I am going fiist to that home ; and now my 
greatest concern is, that my little Ellen — ^my precious haby 
— ^may follow me and come there too." 

No more was said, nor could be said, till the sound of 
the doctor's steps upon the. stair obliged each of them to 
assume an appearance of composure as speedily as possible. 
But they could not succeed perfectly enough to blind him. 
He did not seem velry well satisfied, and told Ellen he be- 
lieved he should have to get another nurse, — he was afraid 
she didn't obey orders. 

While the doctor was there Ellen's Bible was brought in ; 
and no sooner was he gone than it underwent as thorough 
an examination as the boxes had received. Ellen went over 
every part of it with the same great care and satisfaction ; 
but mixed with a different feeling. The words that cauffht 
her eye as she turned over the leaves seemed to echo what 
her mother had been saying to her. It began to grow dear 
already. After a little she rose and brought it to the sofii. 

« Are you satisfied with it, Ellen 1" 

" Oh yes, mamma ; it is perfectly beautiful, outside and 
inside. Now, mamma, will you please to write my name 
in this predous book — ^my name, and any thing else you 
please, mother. Ill bring you my new pen to write it 
with, and I've got ink here ; — shall I ?" 

She brought it; and Mrs. Montgomery wrote Ellen's 
name, and the date of the gift. The pen played a moment 
in her fingers, and then she wrote below the date : 

« < I love them that love me ; and they that seek me 
early shall find me.' " 

This was for Ellen ; but the next words were not for 
her ; what made her write them ? — 

" * I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee.' " 

They were written almost unconsciously, and as if bowed 
by an unseen force Mrs. Montgomery's head sank upon the 
open page ; and her whole soul went up with her petition : 

5 
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n '<< Let these words be my memorial, that I have trusted 
in thee. And oh, when these miserable lips are silent for 
ever, remember the word unto thy servant, upon which thou 
hast caused me to hope ; and be unto my little one all thou 
hast been to me. Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens !" 

She raised her face from the book, closed it, and gave it 
silently to Ellen. Ellen had noticed her action, but had 
no suspicion of the cause; she supposed that one of her 
mother's frequent feelings of weakness or sickness had made 
her lean her head upon the Bible, and she thought no more 
about it. However, Ellen felt that she wanted no more of 
her boxes that day. She took her old place by the side of 
her mother's so&, with her head upon her mother's hand, 
and an expression of quiet sorrow in her &C6 that it had 
not worn for several days. 
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OHAPTEB V. 



My diild is yet A itnuiver la th* world, 

Bbtb hath not wra the ebaoge of foiirtoea ymn. 



TELE next day would not do for the intended shopping ; 
nor the next. The third day was fine, though cool and 
windy* 

" Do you think you can venture out to-day, mammal" 
said Ellen. 

*' I am afraid not. I do not feel quite equal to it ; and 
the wind is a great deal too high for me besides." 

^ Well," said Ell^ in the tone of one who is making up 
her mind to something, ^ we shall have a fine day by and by, 
I suppose, if we wait long enough ; we had to wait a great 
while for our first shopping day. I wish such another 
would come round." 

^ But the misfortune is," said her mother, " that we cannot 
aiObrd to wait. November will soon be here, and your dothes 
may be suddenly wanted before they are r^dy, if we do not 
bestir ourselves. And Miss Rice is comins in a few days — 
I ought to have the merino ready for her." 

"What will you do, mammal" 

" I do not know, indeed, Ellen ; I am greatly at a loss." 

^ Couldn't papa get the stuffs for you, mamma 1" 

^ No, he^s too busy ; and besides, he knows nothing at 
all about shopping for me ; he would be sure to bring me 
exactly what I do not want. I tried that once." 

"Well, what will you do, mammal Is there nobody 
else you could ask to get the things for you 1 Mrs. Foster 
would do it, mamma !" 

" I know she would, and I should ask her without any 
difficulty, but she is confined to her room with a cold. I 
see nothing for it but to be patient and let things take their 
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course, tlioiign if a favourable oppoitunity should ofier you 
would have to go, clothes or no clothes ; it would not do to 
lose the chance of a good escort." 

And Mrs. Montgomery's face showed that this possi- 
bility, of Ellen's going unprovided, gave her some uneasi- 
ness. Ellen observed it. 

^' Never ujind me, dearest mother ; ^on't be in the least 
worried about mv clothes. You don't know how little I 
think of them or care for them. It's no matter at all whether 
I have them or not." . 

Mrs.. Montgomery smiled, and passed her hand fondly 
over her little daughter's head, but presently resumed her 
anxious look out of the window. 

i " .!*Mamnia!" exdaiiaed Ellen, suddenly starting up, Ha 
bright thought has just come into my head ! FIX do it for 
:you, mamma!'' 

"Do whatr 

" 111 get the merino and things for you, mamma. You 
needn't smile, — ^I will, indeed, if you will let mel" 

" My dear Ellen," said her mother, " I don't doubt you 
woiild if goodwill only were wanting ; but a great deal of 
skill and . experience is necessary lor a shopper, and whal 
would you do without either 1" 

^ But see, mamma," pursued Ellen eagerly, " I'll (ell you 
how I'll manage, and I know I can manage. very welL. You 
tell me. exactly what coloured merino you want, aod give 
me a little piece. to show me how fine it. should be, and tell 
me what price you wish to give, and then I'll go tothe store 
and ask them to show me different pieces, you know, and 
if I see any I think you would like, I'll ask them to give me 
a little bit of it to show you ; and then I'll bring it home, 
and if you like it you can give me the money, and tell me 
how many yards you want, and I can go badk to the store 
and set it. Why can't I, mamma 1" 

" Perhaps you could ; but my dear child I am afitud jou 
wouldn't like the business." 

^ Yes I should ; indeed, mamma, I should like it dearly 
if I could help you so. Will you let me try, mammal" 

" I don't like, my diild, to venture you alone on such an 
errand, among crowds of people ; I should be uneatj about 
you." 
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" ^ Dear maniTna^ what would the crowds of people do to 
me 1 I am not a bit afraid. Yoa know, mamma, I have 
of^ taken walks alone, — ^that's nothing new ; and what 
harm diould oome to me while I am in the store 1 You 
needn't be the least nnea87 about me; — may I gol" 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but was silent. 
' ^ May I go, mamma t" repeated Ellen. ^ Let me go at 
least and try what 1 can do. What do you say, mamma f* 
• ^ I don't know what to say, my dau^ter, but I am in 
difficulty on either hand. I will let you go and see what 
you can do. ' It would be a great r^ef to me to get this 
merino by any means." 

**^ Then shall I go right away, mammal" 

' ^ As well now as ever. You are not afraid*of the wind 1" 

^ I should think not," said Ellen ; and away she scamper- 
ed up stairs to get ready. With eager haste she dressed 
herself; then wiUi great i»re and particularity took her 
mother's instructions as to the article wanted ; and finally 
set out, sensible that a great trust was reposed in her, and 
feeling busy and important accordingly. But at the very 
bottom of Ellen's heart there was a little secret doubtful- 
ness-respecting her undertaking. She hardly knew it was 
there, but then she couldn't tell what it was that made her 
fingers so inclined to be tremulous while she was dressing, 
and that made her heart beat quicker than it ought, or than 
was pleasant, and one of her cheeks so much notter than 
the other. However, she set forth upon her errand with a 
very brisk step, which she kept np till on turning a comer 
she came in sight of the j^ace she was goinff to. Without 
thinlriTig much about it, Ellen had directed her steps to St. 
Qair and fleury's. It was one of the laigest and be^^t 
stores in the dty, and the one she knew where her mother 
generally. made her purchases ; and it did not occur to her 
that it might not be tiie best for her purpose on this occasion. 
But her steps slackened as soon as she came in sight 'of it, 
and continued to slacken as she drew nearer, and she went 
up the broad flight of marble steps in front of the store 
very slowly indeed, though they were exceeding low and 
easy. Pleasure was not certainly the uppermost feeling in 
her mind now ; yet she never thought of turning backTshe 
knew that if she could succeed in the object of her mission 
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her mother would be relieved from>8ome. anxiety ;;that was 
enough; she was bent on aooomplishing it. > i< ; 

Timidlj she entered the large ludl of entrance. It was full 
of people, and the buzz of business was heard on all sides.- 
Ellen had £}r some time past seldom cone a shopping with 
her mother, and had never been in tnis store but once or 
twice before. SKe had not the remotest idea where, or in 
what apartment of the building, the merino counter was 
situated, and she could see no one to speak to. She stood 
irresolute in the middle of the floor. Every body seemed 
to be busily engaged with somebody else ; and whenever an 
opening on one side or another appeared to promise her an 
opportunity, it was sure to be filled up before she could 
reach it, and disappointed and abashed she would return to 
her old station in the middle of the floor. Qerks frequently 
passed her, crossing the store in^all directions, but they were 
always bustling alons in a great hurry of business ; they did 
not seem to notice her at all, and were gone before poor 
Ellen could get her mouth open to speak to them. She 
knew well enough now, poor diild, what it was that made 
her cheeks bum as they did, and her heart beat as if it would 
burst its bounds. She felt confused, and almost confounded^ 
by the incessant hum of voices, and moving crowd of strange 
people all around her, while her little figure stood alone and 
unnoticed in the midst of them ; and there seemed no pros* 
pect that she would be able to gain the ear or the eye of a 
single person. Once she determined to accost a man she 
saw advapcing toward her from a distance, and actually 
made up to him for the purpose, but with a hurried bow, 
and ^ I beg your pardon, miss !'' he brushed past. Ellen 
almost burst into tears. She longed to turn and run out 
of the store, but a fiiint hope remaming, and an unwilling- 
ness to give up her undertakings kept her fast At lengtti 
one of the clerks in the desk oluierved her, and remarked to 
Mr. St Gair who stood by, *^ There is a little g^rl, sir, who 
seems to be looking fi>r something, or waiting for somebody ; 
she has been stan£ng there a g^od while." Mr. St Clair, 
upon this, advanced to poor Ellen's relief. 

^ What do you wish, missi" he said. 

But Ellen liad been so long preparing sentences, trying 
to utter them and failing in tto attempt^ that now, when an 
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opportunitj to speak and be heard waa given her, the power 
of speech seemed' to be gone. 

« Do you wish anj t£uig, miss V^ inquired Mr. St Gair 
again. 

** Mother sent me,** stammered Ellen, — ^\ wish, if you 
please, sir,— mamma wished me to look at merinoes, sir, if 
you please." '^ 

^Is your mamma in the store 1*^ 

'^No, sir,'' said Ellen, ^ she is ill, and cannot come out» 
and she sent me to look at merinoes for her, if vou please, sir.** 

^ Here, Saunders," said Mr. St. Clair, ^ show this young 
lady the merinoes." 

Mr. Sannders made his appearance from among a little 
group of derks, with whom he had been indulging in a few 
jokes by way of relief from the tedium of business. ^ Come 
this way," he said to Ellen ; and sauntering before her, with 
a rather dissatisfied air, led the way out of the entrance hall 
into another and much larger apartment. Hiere were plenty 
of people here too, and just as busy as those they had quitted. 
Mr. Saunders having brought Ellen to the merino counter, 
placed himself behind it ; and leaning over it and fixing his 
eyes carelessly upon her, asked what she wanted to look at. 
His tone and manner struck Ellen most unpleasantly, and 
made her again wish herself out of the store. He was a 
tall lank young man, with a quantity of fair hair combed 
down on each side of his &ce, a slovenly exterior, and the 
most disagreeable pair of eyes, Ellen thought, she had ever 
beheld. She could not bear to meet them, and ^jgst down 
her own. Their look was bold, ill-bred, and ill-humoured; 
and Ellen felt, though she couldn't have told why, that she 
need not expect either kindness or politeness from him. 

''What do you want to see, little onef' inquired this 
ffentleman, as if he had a business on hand he would like to 
be rid of. Ellen heartily wished he was rid of it, and she too. 
** Merinoes, if you please," she answered without looking 
up. 

^ Well, what kind of merinoes 1 Here are all sorts and 
descriptions of merinoes, and I can't pull them all down, 
you know, for you to look at What kind do you wanti" 

"I don't know without looking," said Ellen, "won't you 
please to show me some 3" ^ 
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" He tossed dowii several pieces upoUj the: oounter,. and 
tumbled them about before her. . x .: . i rj:t>:. ....'..{.. Ls 

^ There," said he^ ^^ is that any thing like what jou want 1 
There's a pintc one, — and there's a blue one,- — and there's a 
green one. Is that the kind ?" ^ ' 

'" This is the kind," said Ellen ; " but this isn't the colour 
I want.'* 

" What colour do you want P' ' . 

^' Something dark, if "you please." 

^Wel], there, that green's dark; won't that dofr^Seey 
that would make up very pretty for you." . . " . 

" No," said Ellen, " mamma don't like green." 
- ^* Why don't she come and choose her stuf& herself,. then? 
What colour does she lik^ ?" 

"Dark blue, or dark brown, or a nice grey, would do," 
said Ellen, " if it is fine enough." 

'**Dark blue,' or 'dark brown,' or a *moe grey,* eh! 
Well, she's pretty easy to suit. A dark blue Fve showed, 
you already, — ^what's the matter with that?" 

"It isn't dark enough," said Ellen. 

"Well," said he discontentedly, pulling down another 
piece, " howll that dol That's dark enough." . 
• It was a fine and beautiful piece, veiy diwrent from those 
he had showed her at first. Even Ellen could see that, 
and fumbling for her little pattern of merino, she com- 
pared it wim the piece. They agreed perfectly as to fine- 
ness. 

"What is the price of thisi" she asked, with trembling 
hope that she was going to be rewarded by success for all 
the trouble of her enterprise. 

"Two dollars a yard.^ 

Her hopes and countenance fell together. "Hiatus too 
high," she said with a sigh. 

"Then take this other blue; come, — it's a great deal 
prettier than that dark one, and not so dear ; and I know 
your mother will like it better." 

Ellen's cheeks were tingling and her heart throbbing, but 
she couldn't bear to give up. 

" Would be so good as to show me some grey 1" 

He slowly and ill-humouredly complied, uid took down 
an excellent piece of dark grey, whidi Ellen fell, in love 
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iirith at once; but she was again disappointed; it was four- 
teen shillings. ^ 

^'.iWell, if you won't take that, take something else,^ 
said the man ; ^ jou can't have every thing at once ; if you 
will have cheap goods of course you can t have the same 
quality that you like ; but now here's this other blue, only 
twelve, shiAings, and I'll let you have it for ten if you'll 
take it," ^ 

^*- No, it is too light and too coarse,^ said Ellen, ^ mamma 
wouldn't like it." 

.. ^ Let me see," said he, sizing her pattern and pretend- 
ing to compare it; ^\Xa quite as fine as this, if that's all 
ypu want." ; 

" Could you,^' said "EilecL limidly, ^ give me a little bit of 
this srey to diow mammal" 

*' O no !" said he impatiently, tossing over the doths and 
throwing Ellen's pattern on the floor ; ^ we can't cut up our 
goods ; if people don't choose to buy of us they may go 
somewhere else, and if you cannot decide upon any thing I 
miist go .and attend to those that can. I can t wait here all 
day."."-,;.... ., . . 

*^ What's the matter, Saunders 1" said one of his brother 
clerks, passing him. 

;f^ Why^ I've been here thb half hour showing cloths to a 
child that doesn't, know merino from a sheep's back," said 
he,, laughing. And some other customers coming up at the 
moment, he was as good as his word, and left Ellen, to at 
tend to them. 

EUen stood a moment stock still, just where he had left 
her,' strutting with her feelings of mortification ; she could 
not endure to let them be seen. Her face was on fire ; her 
head, was diz^. She could not stir at first, and in spite of 
her utmost efiR>rts she cotdd not command back one or two 
rebel tears that forced their way ; she lifted her hand to her 
fiice to remove them as quietly as possible. ** What is all 
this about, my little girl ?" said a strange voice at her side, 
Ellen started, and turned her face, wim the tears but half 
wiped away, toward the speaker. It was an old gentle- 
man, an odd old gentleman too, she thought ; one she cer- 
tainly would have been rather shy of if she had seen him 
under other drcumstanoes. But though his &ce was odd, it 
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looked kindly upon her,' and it was' a kind tone of voice in 
which his question had been put ; so he seemed to her like a 
friend. ^ What is all this?'^ repeated ^^ old gentleman* 
Ellen began to tell what it was, but the pride which had for- 
bidden her to weep before strangers gave way at one touch 
of sympathy, and she poured out tears much .&ster than 
words as she related her story, so that it was some little 
time before the old gentleman could get a dear notion of 
her case. He waited very patiently till she had finished; 
but then he set himself in good earnest about righting the 
wrong. , ^ Hallo ! you, sir r he shouted, in a voice that 
made every body look round ; " you merino man ! come and 
show your goods : why aren^t you at your post^ sir ?"— -as 
Mr. Saunders came up with an altered countenance — ^ here's 
a young lady you've left standing unattended-to I don't 
know how long ; are these your manners f 

'* The young lady did not wish any thing, I believe, sir," 
returned Mr. Saunders softly. 

^ You know better, you scoundrel," retorted the old gen- 
tleman, who was in a great passion ; ^ I saw the whole mat- 
ter with my own eyes. You are a disgrace to the store, sir, 
and deserve to be sent out of it, whi<£ you are like enough 
to be." 

^ I really thought, sir," said Mr. Saunders smoothly, — for 
he knew the old gentleman, and knew very well he was a 
person that must not be offended, — '* I really thought — ^I was 
not aware, sir, that the young lady had any occasion for my 
services." 

''Well, show your wares, sir," and hold your tongue. 
Now, my dear, what did you want ?" 

*' I wanted a little bit of thb grey merino, sir, to show to 
mamma ; — ^I couldn't bu v it, you know, sir, until I found out 
whether she would like it." 

^ Cut a piece, sir, without any words," said -the old gen- 
tleman. Mr. Saunders obeved. 

^ Did you like this bestr' pursued the old gentleman. 

" I like this dark blue very much, sir, and I thought 
mamma would ; but it's too high." 

^ How much is it 1" inquired he. 

^ Fourteen shiUings," replied Mr. Saunders. 

"^ He said it was two doUaral" eTOlaimed EUen. 
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'*^^l beg pardon,'* said the crest^dlen Mr. Saunders, ^the 
young lady mistook me ; I was speaking of another piece 
when I said two dollars.'* 

*' He said this was two dollars, and the grey fi>urteen shil- 
lings," said Ellen. 

*^ Is the grey fourteen shillings,'' inquired the old gentle- 
man. 

^'I think not, sir," answered Mr. Saunder»— -*^ I believe 
not, sir, — ^I think it's only twelve, — I'll inquire, if you please, 
sir." 

^' No, no," said the old gentleman, ^I know it was only 
twelve— I know your tricks, sir. Cut a piece off the blue. 
Now, my dear, are there any more pieces of which you 
would like to take patterns, to show your mother t" 

" No, sir," said the overjoyed Ellen ; ** I am sure she will 
like one of these." 

** Now shall we go, then 1" 

*Mf you please, sir," said Ellen, ''I should like to have 
my bit of merino that I brought from home ; mamma want- 
ed me to bring it back again." 

"Where is it r 

*^ That gentleman threw it on the floor." 

"Do you hear, sir?" said the old gentleman; "find it 
directly." 

Mr. Saunders found and delivered it, after stooping in 
search of it till he was veir red in the face ; and he was left, 
wishing heartily that he had some safe means of revenge, 
and obliged to come to the conclusion that none was witmn 
his reach, and that he must stomach his indignity in the best 
manner he could. But Ellen and her protector went forth 
most joyously together from the store. 

" Do you live far from here 1" asked the old gentleman. 

" O no, sir," said Ellen, "not very ; it's only at Green's 
Hotel, in Southing street." 

" I'll go with you," said he, " and when your mother has 
decided which merino she will have, we'll come right back 
and get it. I do not want to trust you again to the mercy 
of that saucy clerk." 

" O thank you, sir!" said Ellen, " that is just what I was 
afraid of. But I shall be giving you a great deal of trouble, 
sir," ^he added, ia another tone^ 
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" They went gayly^aloDg— Ellen's heart about «fiye times as 
light as the one with w^ch s^ had trayeUed that very road 
a little while before. • Heroldf^iend was in a very cheerful 
mood too, for he assured Ellen laughingly, that it was of no 
manner of use fbr her to be in a hurry, for he oould not 
possibly set off and skip to Green> Hotd, as sheseemed in- 
cUned to do. • . They got there at las^ 
gentleman into the' parlour, and ran up stairs i;i great haste 
to her mother., .Butin.&few.minutes she came down again, 
with a very April ^f^^^e^ for cauiles w^e playing in every 
feature, while the tears w^re yet wet upon her dbeeks. 

'^Manima hopes ybu'U. take the trouble, sir, to oome up 
stairs,"' she said, seizing hb hand ;. A' 9he wants to thank you 
herself sir." • 

'^ It is not necessary," said the old gentleman, .*^it is not 
necessary at all |" , but he followed, his little conductor never- 
theless to the door of her mother's room, into whidi she 
ushered Eim with great satisfaction. 

Mrs. Montgomery was lookii^ very ill — he saw that at a 
glance. She rose from her 80&, and extending her hand 
thanked him with glistening; eyes for his kindness to her 
child. 

"1 don't deserve any thanks, ma'am," said the old gen- 
tleman ; ^ I suppose my little friend has told you what 
made us acquainted 1" 

^ She gave me a very short account of it," said Mrs. 
Montgomery. w . . 

^^She was very disagreeably tried," said the old gentle- 
man. '' I presume you do not need to be told, ma'am, that 
her behaviour was such as would have become any years, 
I assure you, ma'am, if I had had no kindness in my compo- 
sition to feel for the ektld^ my honour as a gentleman would 
have made me interfere for the /ckfy." 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but looked through glistening 
eyes again on Ellen. ^ I am very glad to hear it," she r^ 
plied. <' I was very far from thinking, when 1 permitted her 
to go on this errand, that I was exposing her to any thins 
more serious than the annoyance a timid child would fett 
at having to transact buainesa with strangers." 
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^ I suppose not," said the old gentleman ; ^ but it isn't a 
sort of thing that should be often done. There are all sorts 
of people in this world, and a little one alone in a crowd is 
in danger of being trampled upon." 

Mrs. Montgomery's heart answered this with an involun* 
tary pang. He saw the shade that passed over her fiice 
as she said sadly : 

"^ I know ity sir ; and it was with strong unwillingness 
that I allowed EUen this morning to do as she had pro- 
posed ; but in truth I was but making a choice between 
difficulties. I am very sorry I chose as I did. If you are 
a father, sir, you know better than I can tell you, how 
grateful I am for your kind interference." 

"Say nothing about that, ma'am ; the less the better. I 
am an old nian, and not good for much now, except to 
please young people. I think myself best off when I have 
the best chance to do that. So if you will be so good as to 
choose that merino, and let Miss Ellen and me go and des- 
patch our business, you will be conferring and not receiving 
a fikvour. And any other errand that you please to Intrust 
her with Fll undertake to see her safe through." 

His look and manner obliged Mrs. Montgomery to take 
him at his word. A very short examination of Ellen's pat- 
terns ended in favour of the grey merino ; and Ellen was 
commissioned not only to get and pay for this, but also to 
choose a dark dress of the same stufl^ and enough of a cer- 
tain artide called nankeen for a coat; Mrs. Montgomery 
truly opining that the old gentleman's care would do more 
than see her scathless, — that it would have some regard to 
the justness and prudence of her purchases. 

In great glee Ellen set forth again with her new old 
fnend. Her hand was fast in his, and her tongue ran very 
freely, for her heart was completely opened to him. He 
seemed as pleased to listen as she was to talk ; and by lit- 
tle and little Ellen told him all her history ; the troubles 
that had come upon her in consequence of her mother's ill- 
ness, and her intended journey and prospects. 

That was a happy day to Ellen. They returned to St. 
Clair and Fleury's ; bought the grey merino, and the nan- 
keen, and a dark brown merino for a dress. "Do you 
want <»ily one of these 1" asked the old gen^eman. 
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' < - ■ • . , 
• ^ Mamma isaid only one," said Ellen ; " that will last me 

all the winter." 

** Well," said he, "I think two will do better. Let us 
have another off the same piece, Mr. Shopman." 

*^ But I am afraid mamma won't like it, sir," said Ellen, 
gently. 

" Pho, pho," said he, " your mother has nothing to do 
with this; this is my afiair." He paid for it accordingly. 
** Now, Miss Ellen," said he, when tney left the store, " have 
you got any thing in the shape of a good warm winter bon- 
net % For it's as cold as the mischief up there in Thirl wall ; 
your pasteboard things won't do ; if you don't take good care 
of your ears you will lose them some fine frosty day. You 
must quilt and pad, and all sorts of things, to keep alive and 
comfortable. So you haven't a hood, eh ? ' Do you think 
you and I could make out to choose one that your mother 
would think wasn't quite a fnght ? Come this way, and let 
us see. If she don't like it she can give it away, you know." 

He led the delighted Ellen into a milliner's shop, and 
after turning over a great many different articles chose her 
a nice warm hood, or quilted bonnet. It was of dark blue 
silk, well made and pretty. He saw with great satisfaction 
that it fitted Ellen well, and would protect her ears nicely ; 
and having paid for it and ordered it home, he and Ellen 
sallied forth into the street again. But he wouldn't let her 
thank him. **It is just the very thing I wanted, sir," said 
Ellen ; *' mamma was speaking about it the other day, and 
she did not see how I was ever to get one, because she did 
not feel at all able to go out, and I could not get one my- 
self; I know she'll like it very much." 

"^ Would you rather have something for yourself or your 
mother, Ellen, if you could choose, and have but one?" 

" Oh, for mamma, sir," said Ellen — ** a great deal !" 

*^ Come in here," said he ; *' let us see if we can find any 
thing she would like." 

It was a grocery store. After looking about a little, the 
old gentleman ordered sundry pounds of figs and white 
grapes to be packed up in papers ; and being now very 
near home he took one parcel and Ellen the other till they 
came to the door of Green's Hotel, where he committed 
both to her cara 
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«< Won't jou oome in, sir f said Ellen. 

^No," said he, ^'I oan't this time — ^I must go borne to 
dinner." 

*'And shan't I see jou any more, sirl** said ESllen, a 
shade coming over her &ce, which a minute before had been 
Quite joyous. 

"< Well, I don't know," said he kindly— "^ I hope you wilL 
You shall hear from me again at any rate I promise you. 
We've spent one pleasant morning together, lutven't we? 
Good-by, good-by.'' 

Ellen's hands were foil, but the old gentleman took them 
in both his, packages and ail, and shook them after a foahion, 
and again bidding her good-by, walked away down the 
street.* 

The next morning Ellen and her mother were sitting quiet- 
ly together, and Ellen had not foiished her accustom^ read- 
ing, when there came a knock at the door. ^ My old gentle- 
man !" cried Ellen, as she sprung to open it. No-— there was 
no old gentleman, but a black man with a brace of beautiful 
woodcock in his hand. He bowed very civilly, and said 
he had been ordered to leave the birds with Miss Mont- 
gomery. Ellen, in surprise, took them from him, and like- 
wise a note which he delivered into her hand. Ellen asked 
from whom the birds came, but with another polite' bow the 
man said the note would inform her, and went away. In 
great curiosity she carried them and the note to her mother, 
to whom the letter was directed. It read thus : — 

*' Will Mrs. Montgomery permit an old man to please 
himself in his own way, by showing his regard for her little 
daughter, and not feel that he is taking a liberty? The 
birds are for Miss ElJen?^ 

*'0h, mamma!" exclaimed Ellen, jumping with delight, 
^ did you ever see such a dear old gentleman 1 Now I know 
what he meant yesterday, when he asked me if I would 
rather have something for myself or for you. How kind he 
is! to do just the very thing for me that he knows would 
give me the most pleasure. Now, mamma, these birds are 
mine, you knoWj and I give them to you. You must pay 
me a kiss for them, mamma ; they are worth that. Aren't 
they beauties?" 

^^They are very fine indeed," said Mrst Montgomery; 
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** this is just the season for iroodckKskJ and these ure in beau- 
tiful •oondition.".T< 1 - r: 1 '.'- . ■• ' : .' '■ "•' ■ '' '' 

" Do you like woodcocks, mamma 1" 
•^ **;Yes, very much.".. 

'/^ O, how glad I am !" said Ellen. '< Fll ask Sam to have 
them done very nicely for you, and then you will enjoy 
them so much." - 

. The waiter was called, and instructed accordingly, and to 
him the birds were^icbmmitted, to belielivered to Uie care 
of the cook. ' • ' I , • • 

,/*Now, mamma," said Ellen, ^Tthink/these birds have 
made me happy for all day."; , 

/.^^Thenl hope, daughter, they will make you busy for all 
day. You have ruffles to hem, and the skirts of your 
dresses to make, we need not wait for Miss Bice to do that ; 
and when she comes you will have to help her, for I can do 
little. You can't be too industrious." ^t. < ^ ^ . i 

., ^ Well, mamma, I am as willing as can be." . 

, This was the beginning of a pleasant two weeks to Ellen ; 
wecjcs to which she often looked back afterwards, so quietly 
and swiftly the days fled away in. busy occupation and sweet 
intercourse with her mother. The passions which were apt 
enough to rise;in Ellen's mind upon occasion, were for the 
present kept effectually in check. She could not forget that 
her days with her mother would very soon be at an end, for 
a long time at least ; and this consciousness, always present 
to her mind, forbade even, the wish to do any thing that 
might grieve or disturb her. • Love and tenderness had ab- 
solute rule for the time, and even had power to overcome 
the sorrowful thoughts that would often rise, so that in spite 
of them peace reigned. And perhaps both mother and 
daughter enjoyed this Interval the more keenly because they 
knew that sorrow was at hand. 

All this while there^was scarcely a day that the old gen- 
tleman's servant did not knock at their door, bearing a 
prpaent.of.game. Hie second time he came with some nne 
larks; next was a superb ffrouse; then woodcock again. 
Curiosity strove with astoniuiment and gratitude in Ellen's 
mind. ** Mamma," she said, after she had admired the 
grouse for five minutes, "^ I cannot rest without finding out 
who this old gentleman is." . 
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' *' I am sorry iot that," replied Mrs. Montgomery grayelyy 
** for I see no possible -way of your doing it." 

^ Why, mamma, couldn't I ask the man that brings the 
birds -wlu&t his name is 1 He must know it." 

^^ Certainly not ; it would be very dishonourable." 

" Would it, mammal— why 1" 

"' TUs old gentleman has not chosen to tell you his name ; 
he wrote his note without signing it, and his man has ob- 
viously been instructed not to disdose it ; don't you remem- 
ber, he did not tell it when you asked him, the first time he 
came. Now this shows tliat the old gentleman wishes to 
keep it secret, and to try to find it out in any way would 
be a very unworthy return for his kindness." 

^ Yes, it wouldn't be doing as I would be done by, to be 
sure; but would it be dishonourable^ mammal" 

^ Very. It b very dishonourable to try to find out that 
about other people which does not concern you, and which 
they wish to keep fix>m you. Remember that, my dear 
daughter." 

^ I will, mamma. 111 never do it^ I promise you." 

" Even in talking with people, if you discern in them any 
unwillingness to speak upon a subject, avoid it immediately, 
provided of course that some higher interest do not oblige 
you to go on. That is true politeness, and true kindness, 
which are nearly the same ; and not to do so, I assure you, 
Ellen, proves one wanting in true honour." 

'^ Well, mamma, I don't care what his name is, — at least 
I won't try to find out : — ^but it does worry me that I can- 
not thank him. I wish he knew how much I feel obliged 
to him." 

" Very well ; write and tell him so." 

'^ Mamma !" said Ellen, opening her eyes very wide, — 
" can I ?— would you 1" 

" Certainly, — if you like. It would be very proper." 

^* Then I will ! I declare that is a good notion. I'll do it 
the first thing, and then I can give it to that man if he comes 
to-morrow, as I suppose he will. Mamma," said she, on 
opening her desk, ^' how funny ! don't you remember you 
wondered who I was going to write notes to 1 here is one 
now, mamma ; it is very lucky I have got note-paper." 

More than one sheet of it was ruined before Ellen had 
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satMed herself with what she wrote. .It was a full hour 
from the time she began when she brought the following 
note for her. mother's inspection: — , 

^ Ellen Montgomery does not know how to thank the old 
gentleman who is so kind to her. Mamma enjoys the birds 
y^rj much, and I think I do more ; for I have the double 
pleasure of giving them to mamma, and of eating them after- 
wards ; but your kindness is the best of all. I can't tell 
▼ou how mudi I am obliged to you, sir, but I will always 
love you for all you have done for me. •. . 

^Ellsk Montoomxrt." 

This note Mrs. Montgomery approved ; and Ellen having 
with great care and great satis&ction enclosed it in an 
envelope, succeeded in sealing it according to rule and 
very well. Mrs. Montgomery laughed when she saw the 
direction, but let it go. Without consulting her, Ellen had 
written on the outside, ^^To the old gentleman." She sent 
it the next morning by the hands of the same servant, who 
thb time was the bearer of a plump partridge ^ To Miss 
Montgomery ;" and her mind was a great deal easier on 
thb subject from that time. 
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OCTOBER was now &r adyanoed. One eyenin^, the even- 
ing of the last Sunday in the month, Mrs. Montgomerj 
was lying in the parlour alone. Ellen had gone to bed 
some time before ; and now in the stillness of the Sabbath 
evening the ticking of the clock was almost the only sound 
to be heard. The hands were rapidly approaching ten. 
Captain Montgomery was abroad ; and he had been so, — 
according to custom, — or in bed, the whole day. The 
mother and daughter had had the Sabbath to themselyes ; 
and most quietly and sweetly it had passed. They had 
read together, prayed together, talked together a great deal; 
and the eyening had been spent in singins hymns ; but Mrs. 
Montgomery's strength fiiiled here, and Ellen sang alone. 
She was not soon weary. Hymn succeeded hynm, with 
fresh and varied pleasure ; and her mother could not tire of 
listening. The sweet words, and the sweet airs, — ^which 
were all old friends, and brought of themselves many a les- 
son of wisdom and consolation, by the mere force of associ- 
ation, — ^needed not the recommendation of the dear childish 
yoice in which they were sung which was of all things the 
sweetest to Mrs. Montgomeiy^s ear. She listened, — till she 
almost felt as if earth were left behind, and she and her 
child already standing within the walls of that city where 
sorrow and sighing shall be no more, and the tears shall be 
wiped from all eyes for ever. Ellen's next hymn, however, 
brought her back to earth again, but though her tears flowed 
freely while she heard it, all her causes of sorrow could not 
render them bitter. 
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God in Israel sows the seeds 

Of affliction, pain, and toil : 
These spring up and choke the weeds 

Which would else overspread the soil. 
Trials make the promise sweet, — ^ 

Trials ^ve new life to prayer, — 
Trials brmff me to his feet. 

Lay mo Tow, and keep me there. 

''It is so indeed, dear' Ellen,'? said Mrs. Montgomery 
when she had finished, and holding the little singer to her 
breast, — ^''I have always found it so. . God is. rai1j|iful. I 
have seen abundant cause to thank him. ^r aUth'e/c^vils he 
has made me suffer heretofore, and I do not doubt it will be 
the same with this last and worst one. Let us glorify him 
in the fires, my daughter ; and if earthly joys be stripped 
from us, and if we be torn from each other, let us cling the 
closer to him, — he can and he will in that case make up to 
us more than all we have lost" _) " ' ' 

Ellen felt her utter inability to join in her mother's ex- 
pressions of confidence and hope ; to her there was no bright- 
ness on the cloud that hung over theni, — ^it was all dark. 
She could only press her lips in tearful silence to the one 
and the other of her mother's cheeks alternately. How 
sweet the sense of the coming parting made every such era- 
brace !' This one, for particular reasons, was often and Ions 
remembered. A few minutes they remained thus in ea(£ 
other's arms, cheek pressed against cheek, without speaking ; 
but then Mrs. Montgomery remembered that Ellen's bed- 
time was already past, and dismissed her. 

For a while after Mrs. Montgomery remiuned just where 
Ellen had left her, her busy thoughts roaming over many 
things in the fiir pastt, and Uie sad present, and the uncertain 
future. She was unconscious of uie passage of time, and 
did not notice how the silence deepened as the night drew 
on, till scarce a foot&ll was heard in the street, and the tick- 
ing of the dock sounded with that sad distinctness which 
seems to say, — ^'^Time is goine on — ^time is going on, — and 
you are going with it,— do wnat you will you can't help 
that" It was just upon the stroke of ten, and Mrs. Mont- 

fomery was still wrapped in her deep musings, when a sharp 
risk footstep in the distance aroused her, rapidly ap- 
proaching ; — and she knew very well whose it was, and that 
it would pause at the door, before she heard the quick run 
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up the steps, sacoeeded bj her husband's tread upon the 
staircase. And jet she saw him open the door with a kind 

6X-Startled feel ing which hi s appearance now invariablj. 

< »ased bier j the thought always oaVted through her head, 
*' perhapslie brings news of Ellen's going." ^mething, it 
would have been impossible to saj what, in his appearance 
or manner, confirmed this fear on the present occasion. 
Her heart felt sick, and she waited in silence to hear what 
he would say. He seemed very well pleased ; sat down 
before the fire rubbing his hands, partly with cold and partly 
with satis^tion ; and his first words were, ^ Well ! we have 
got a fine opportunity for her at last." 

How little he was capable of understanding the pang this 

announcement gave his poor wife ! But she only closed 

her eyes and kept perfectly quiet, and he never suspected it. 

- He unbuttoned his coat, and taking the poker in his hand 

began to mend the fire, talking the while. 

'^ I am very glad of it indeed," sud he, — ^^ it's quite a 
load off my mind. Now we'll be gone directly, and high 
time it is — ^I'll take passage in the England the first thing 
to-morrow. And this is me best possible chance for Ellen 
— every thing we could have desired. I began to feel very 
uneasy about it, — it was getting so late, — but I am quite 
relieved now." 

*' Who is it ?" said Mrs. Montgomery, forcing herself to 
speak. 

" Why, it's Mrs. Dunscombe," said the captain, flourish- 
ing his poker by way of illustration, — "you know her, 
don't you % — Captain Dunscombe's wife — she's going right 
through Thirlwall, and will take charge of Ellen as &r as 
that, and there my sister will meet her with a wagon and take 
her straight home. Couldn't be any thing better. I write 
to let Fortune know when to expect her. Mrs. Dunscombe 
is a lady of the first fiimily and fashion — -in the highest 
degree respectable ; she is going on to Fort Jameson, with 
her daughter and a servant, and her husband is to follow 
her in a few days. I happened to hear of it to-day, and I 
immediately seized the opportunity to ask if she would not 
take Ellen with her as &r as Thirlwall, and Dunscombe 
was only too glad to oblige me. I'm a very good friend 
of his, and he knows it." 
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" Why— ^that's the only part of the business I am afraid 
you won't like, — ^but there is no help for it ; — and afler all 
it b a great deal better so than if you had time to wear 
yourselves out with mourning — ^better and easier too, in 
the end." 

^'How soon?" repeated Mrs. Montgomery, with an 
agoniz^ accent. 

" Why— I'm a little afraid of startling you — ^Duns- 
combe's wife must go, he told me, to-morrow morning ; and 
we arranged that she should call in the carriage at six 
o'clock to take up Ellen." 

Mrs. Montgomery put her hands to her face and sank 
back against the sofa. 

" I was afraid you would take it so," said her husband, — 
^ but I don't think it is worth while. It is a great deal 
better as it is, — a great deal better than if she had a Ions 
warning. You would fairly wear yourself out if you had 
time enough ; and you haven't any strength to spare," 

It was some while before Mrs. Montgomery could re- 
cover composure and firmness enough to go on with what 
she had to do, though knowing the necessity, she strove 
hard for it. For several minutes she remained quite silent 
and quiet, endeavouring to collect her scattered forces; 
then sitting upright and drawing her shawl around her she 
exclaimed, '^ I must waken Ellen immediately !" 

*' Waken Ellen I" exclaimed her husband in his. turn, — 
''what on earth fori That's the very last thing to be 
done." 

^ Why YOU would not put off telling her until to-morrow 
morning V said Mrs. Montgomery. 

" Certainly I would — that's the only proper way to do. 
Why in the world should you wake her up, just to spend 
the whole night in useless grieving 1 — unfitting her utterly 
for her journey, and doing yourself more harm than you 
can undo in a week. No, no,— ^just let her sleep quietly, 
and you go to bed and do the same. Wake her up, in- 
deed I I thought you were wiser." 

** But she will be so dreadfully shocked in the morning !" 

''Not one bit more than she would be to-night, and she 
won't have so much time to feel it. In the hurry and 
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bosde of getting off she will not have time to think about 
her feelings ; and onoe on the way she will do well enough ; 
—children always do." 

Mrs. Montgomery looked undedded and unsatisfied. 

^ I'll take the responsibility of this matter on myself — 
you must not waken her, absolutely. It would not do at 
all/' said the captain, poking the fire ver^ energetically, — . 
" it would not do at all, — I cannot allow it." 

Mrs. Montgomery silently rose and lit a lamp. 

^ You are not going into Ellen's room 1" said the husband. 

"^ I must — I must put her things together." 

'^But you'll not disturb Ellen t" said he, in a tone that 
required a promise. 

** Not if I can help it." 

Twice Mrs. Montgomery stopped before she reached the 
door of Ellen's room, for her heart failed her. But she must 
go on, and the necessary preparations for the morrow must 
be made ; — she knew it ; and repeating this to herself she 
gently turned the handle of the door and pushed it open, and 
guarding the light with her hand from Ellen's eyes, she 
set it where it would not shine upon her. Having done this, 
she set herself without once glancing at her little daughter, 
to put all things in order for her early departure on the fol- 
lowing morning. But it was a bitter piece of work for her. 
She first laid out all that Ellen would need to wear, — the 
dark merino, the new nankeen coat, the white bonnet, the 
clean frill that her own hands had done up, the little gloves 
and shoes, and all the etceteras, with the thoughtfulness and 
the carefiilness of love ; but it went through and through 
her heart that it was the very last time a mother's fingers 
would ever be busy in arranging or preparing Ellen's attire ; 
the very last time she would ever see or touch even the lit- 
tle inanimate things that belonged to her ; and painfiil as 
the task was she was loth to have it come to an end. It was 
with a kind lingering unwillingness to quit her hold of them 
that one thing afler another was stowed carefully and neat- , 
ly away in the trunk. She felt it was love's last act ; words 
might indeed a few times yet come over the ocean on a i 
sheet of paper ; — ^but sight, and hearing, and touch must all j 
have done henceforth for ever. Keenly as Mrs. Montgomery 
felt this, she went on busily with her work all the while ; 
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and when the. last thing ^vas safely packed, shut the trunk 
a^id locked it without Rowing herself to stop and think, and 
even drew the straps. And then, having finished all her 
task, she went to the bedside ; she had not looked that way 
before. 

_ • •• • 

Ellen was lying in the deep sweet sleep of childhood ; 
the easy position, the gentle breathing, and the flush of 
health upon the cheek showed that all causes of sorrow 
were for the presentYar removed. Yet not so &r either; — 
for once when Mrs. Montgomery stooped to kiss her, light 
as the touch of that kiss had been upon her lips, it seemed 
to awaken a train of sorrowful recollections in the little 
sleeper^s mind. A shade passed over her face, and with 
gentle but sad accent the word, ^' Mamma !" burst from 
die parted lips. Only a moment, — and the shade passed 
away, and the expression of peace settled again upon her 
brow ; but Mrs. Montgomery dared not try the, experiment 
a second time. Long she stood looking upon her, as if she 
knew she was looking her last ; then £e knelt by the bed- 
side and hid her face in the coverings, — ^but no tears came ; 
the struggle in her mind and her anxious fear for the mom- 
ing^s trial, made weeping impossible. Her husband at length 
came to seek her, and it was well he did ; she would have 
remained there on her knees all night. He feared some- 
thing of the kind, and came to prevent it Mrs. Montgom- 
ery suffered herself to be led away without making any op- 
position ; and went to bed as usual, but sleep was fiir from 
her. The fear of Ellen's distress when she would be awak- 
ened and suddenly told the truth, kept her in an agony. In 
restless wakefulness she tossed and turned uneasily upon 
her bed, watching for the dawn, and dreading unspeakably 
to see it. The captain, in happy unconsciousness of hu 
wife's distress and utter inability to sympathize with it, was 
soon in a sound sleep, and his heavy breathing was an aggra- 
vation of her trouble ; it kept repeating, what indeedshe 
knew already, that the only one in the world who ought to 
have shared and soothe her erief was not capable of doing 
either. Wearied with watering and tossing to and fro, she 
at length lost herself a moment in uneasy slumber, finom 
wh\di she suddenly started in terror, and seizing her hus- 
band's arm to arouse him, exdaimed, ^ It is time to wake 
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EUen r* but she had to repeat her eSortA two or three times 
before she suooeeded in making herself heard. 

^ What is the matter t" said he heavilj, and not over well 
pleased at the interruption. 

""It is time to wake EUen."* 

''No it isn't,** said he, relapsing, — ^^\i Isn't time jet tins 
great while." 

**' O, yes it is,** said Mrs. Montgomery ; — ^''I am sure it 
is; I see the bqnnning of dawn in the east" 

''.Nonsense! it's no such thing; it's the glimmer of the 
lamp-light; what is the use of your exciting yourself so for 
notmng. It won't be dawn these two hours. Wait till I 
find my repeater, and I'll convince you." 

He found and struck it 

" lliere ! I told you so— only one Quarter after four ; it 
would be absurd to wake her yet I)o, go to sleep and 
leave it to me ; I'll take care it is done in proper time." ' 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed heavily, and again arranged 
herself to wateh the eastern horizon, or rather with her 
ftoe in that direction; for she could see nothing. But 
more quietly now she lay gaang into the darkness which 
it was in vain to try to penetrate ; and thoughts succeeding 
thoughts in a more regular train, at last &irly cheated her 
into sleep, much as she wished to keep it ofil She slept 
soundly for near an hour ; and when she awoke the dawn 
had really begun to break in the eastern sky. She again 
aroused Oaptain Montgomery, who this time allowed it 
might be as well to get up ; but it was with unutterable 
Impatience that she saw him lighting a lamp, and moving 
about as leisurely as if he had nothing more to do than to 
get ready fi>r breakfast at eieht o'clock. 

" O, do speak to Ellen !' she said, unable to control 
herscdf. " Never mind brushing your hair till afterwards. 
She will have no time for any thing. O do not wait any 
longer I what a^ you thinking of 1" 

"What are you thinking of?" said the captain; — 
" there's plenty of time. Do quiet yourself— you're getting 
as nervous as possible. I'm going immediately." 

Mrs. Montgomery fiiirly groaned with impatience and an 
agonizing dread of what was to follow the disclosure to 
Ellen, but her husband coolly went on with his prepara- 
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lions, which' indeed were not lon^in, finishing ; and then 

taking the lamp he at last went; . jB[e luid in truth deUjed 

on purpose, wishing the final leave-taking to be as brief as 

possible ; 'and the gray streaks of light in the east wei^ 

plainly idiowing themselves when he opened the door of his 

little daughter's room. He found her lying very mi^ch as 

her mother had left her, — ^in the same quiet sleep, and with 

the same expression of calmness and peace spread over her 

whole &oe and person. It ioudied even him,— and he was 

not readily touched by any thing';— ^it made hinx loth' to 

Bay the word that woidd drive all that sweet expression so 

quickly and completely away. It must be said, however ; 

tne increasing light warned him he must not tarry ; but it was 

with a hesitating and almost faltering Toice that he said, 

«EUen!" 

!« She stirred in her sleep, and the shadow canie over her 

face again. '- - 

"Men! EUenT' ' 

She started up,— broad awake now; — and both the sha- 
dow and the peaceful expression were gone from her fiioe. 
It was a look of blank astonishment at first with which she 
regarded her &ther, but very sdon indeed that changed into 
one of blank despur. He saw that she understood perfectly 
what he was there for, and that there was no need at all for 
him to trouble himself with making painful explanations. 

^'Come, Ellen,** he said, — ^that's a good child, make 
haste and dress. There's no time to lose now, for the cai^ 
riage will soon be at the door; and your mother wants to 
seeyou, you know.** ' \ ' ' 

Ellen hastily obeyed him, and began to put on her stock- 
ings and shoes. 

'•That's right — ^now youll be ready directly. You are 
going with Mrs. Dunscombe — ^I have engaged her to take 
charge of you all the way quite to Thirlwall ; she's the wife 
of Oaptain Dunscombe, whom you saw here the other day, 
vou know ; and her daughter is going with her, so }rou w&l 
have diarming company. I dare si^ you will enjoy the 
journey very mudi ; and your aunt will meet you at lliirK 
w^. Now, make haste — ^I expect the carriage every min- 
'ute. I meant to have called you before, but I overslept 
myself. Don't be long.** 
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■^\ And noddixig edcouragement, her-&ther left her. 

- ^ ^ Howdid we b^r itl'^ asked Mrs. Montgomery, when 

heretamed. 

^ Like a little hero. She didn't say a word, or shed a 
tear. *1 expected nothing but that she would make a great 
fiiss ; but «ie has all the old spirit that you need to have, 
' — and have yet, for any thing I know. She behaved ad- 
mirably." •' ' 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed deeply. She understood &r 
better than her husband what Ellen's feelings were, and 
oould interpret much more truly than he the signs of them ; 
the conclusions she drew from Ellen's silent and tearless re- 
ception of the news differed widely from his. She now 
waited anxiously and almost fearfully for her appearance, 
which did not come as soon as she expected it. 

It was a great relief to Ellen when her &ther ended his 
talking, and left her to herself; for she felt she could not 
dress herself so quick with him standing there and looking 
at her, and his desire that she should be speedy in what she 
had to do could not be greater than her own. Her fingers 
did th^r work as fast as they could, with every joint trem- 
bling. But though a weight like a mountain was upon the 
poor child's heart, she could not cry; and she could not 
pray, — ^ough true to her constant habit she fell on her 
knees by her bedside as she always did :' it was in vain ; all 
was in a whirl in her heart and head, and after a minute she 
fose again, clasping her little hands together with an expres- 
sion of sorrow that it was well her mother could not see. 
She was dressed very soon, but she shrank from going to her 
mother's room ^ile her father was there. To save time 
she put on her coat, and every thing- but her bonnet and 
gloves ; and then stood leaning against the bed-post, for she 
could not sit down, watching with most intense anxiety to 
hear her father's step come out of the room and go down 
stairs. Every minute seemed too long to be borne; poor 
Ellen began to feel as if she could not contain herself. Yet five 
had not passed away when she heard the roll of carriage-wheels 
which came to the door and then stopped, and immediately 
her father opening the door to come out. Without waiting 
any longer Ellen opened her own, and brushed past him into 
the room he had quitted. Mr^. Montgomery was still lying 
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on the bed, for her husband had insisted on her not rising. 
She said not a word, but opened her arms to receive her lit- 
tle daughter; and with a cry of indesoribable expression 
Bllen sprang upon the bed, and was folded in them. But 
then neither of diem spoke or wept. What oould words saj 1 
Heart met heart in that agony, for each knew all that was 
in the other. No, — not quitcTalL Ellen did not know that 
the whole of bitterness, death had for her mother she was 
tasting then. But it was true. Death had no more power 
to give her pain after this parting should be over. His after- 
work, — ^the parting between soul and body, — ^would be wel- 
come rather; yes, very welcome. Mrs. Montgomery, knew 
it all well. She knew this was the last embrace l^tween them. 
She knew it was the y^tj last time that dear little forxxi would 
ever lie on her bosom, or be pressed in her arms ; and it 
almost seemed to her that soul and body must part company 
to6 w*hen they should be rent asunder. Ellen's grief was 
not like this \—ithe did not think itiras the last time ; — ^but 
she was a child of verv high spirit and violent passions, un- 
tamed at all by sorrow s discipline ; and in proportion violent 
was the tempest excited by this first real trial Perhaps, too, 
her sorrow was sharpened by a sense of wrong and a feeling 
of indignation at her &ther's cruelty in not waking her earlier. 
. Not many minutes had passed in this sad embrace, and 
no word had yet been spoken, no sound uttered, except 
Ellen's first inarticulate cry of mixed afl^ion and despair, 
when Captain Montgomery's step was again heard slowly 
ascending^ the stairs. "" He is coming to take me away ! ' 
thought Ellen ; and in terror lest she should go without a 
word from her mother, she burst forth with, " Mamma ! 
speak !" 

A moment before, and Mrs. Montgomery could not have 
spoken. But she could now ; and as dearly and calmly 
the words were uttered as if nothing had been the matter, 
only her voice fell a little towards the last. 

^ God bless my darling diild ! and make her hb own, — 
and bring her to that home where parting cannot be." 

Ellen's eyes had been dry until now \ but when she heard 
the sweet sound of her mother's voice, it opened all the 
fountains of tenderness within her. She burst into uncon- 
trollable weeping ; it seemed as if she would pour out hear 
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rerj heart in tears ; and she dune to her mother with m 
force that made it a difficult task for her fiither to remove 
her. He could not do it at first ; and Ellen seemed not to 
hear any thing that was said to her. He was veiy unwilling 
to use harshness ; and after a little, though she had paid no 
attention to his aitreades or commands, yet sensible of the 
necessity of the case, she gradually relaxed her hold and 
suffered him to draw her away from her mother^s arms. 
He carried her down stairs, and put her on the front seat 
of the carriage, beside Mrs. Dunscombe^s maid, — ^but Ellen 
could never recollect how she got there, and she did not 
feel the touch of her &ther's hand, nor hear him when he 
bid her good-by ; and she did not Imow that he put a laige 
paper of candies and^ sugar-plums in her lap. She knew 
nothing but that she liad lost her mother. 

^ It will not be. so long," said the captain, in a kind of 
apologizing way ; ^ she wUl soon get over it^ and you will 
not have any trouble with her." 

^ I hope so," returned the lady, rather shortly ; and then, 
as the captain was making his^arting bow, we added, in 
no very pleased tone of voice, ^ Pray, Captain Montgomery, 
is thi» young lady to travel without a bonnet ?" 

^ Bless me ! no," said the«captain. ^ How is this? hasn't 
she a bonnet 1 I beg a thousand pardons, ma*am, — I'll bring 
it on the instant" 

After a little delay, the bonnet was found, but the cap- 
tain overlooked the gloves in his hurry. 

^' I am very sorry you have been delayed, ma'am," said 
he^ 

'' I hope we may be able to reach the boat yet," replied 
the lady. ^ Drive on as fast as you can !" 

A very polite bow from Captain Montgomery — a very 
slight one from the lady — ^and off they drove. 

*' Proud enough," thought the captain, as he went up the 
stairs again, ''l reckon she don't thank me for her travel- 
ling companion. But Ellen's off— that's one good thing: — 
and now 111 go and eugage berths in the England." 
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THE long drive to the boat was only a somowfol blank to 
. Ellen's recollection. She did not see the frowns that 
passed between her companions on her aooonnt. She did 
notlmow that her white bonnet was such a matter of mer- 
riment to Margaret Dunscombe and the maid, that they 
could hardlj contain themselves. ; She did not find out that 
Miss Margaret's fingers were busy with her paper of sweets, 
whic^ only a good .string and a. sound knot kept her fix>m 
rifling. ■ xet we.fdt very well that nobody there cared in 
the least for her sorrow. It mattered nothing; she wept 
on in her loneliness, and knew nothing that happened, till 
the carriage stopped on the wharf | even then she did not 
raise her head. Mrs. Dunscombe cot out, and saw her 
daughter and servant do the same; wen after giving some 
orders about the baggage, she -returned to Ellen.. : . i 
..>!^ Will you get out. Miss Montgomery 1 or would you 

S refer to remain in the carriage? We must go on board 
irecdy." •.*,.«.. i l 

There was something, not in the words, but in the tone, 
that struck Ellen's heart with an entirely new fteling. Her 
tears stopped instantly, and wiping away quick the traces 
of them as well as she could, she got out of the carriage 
without a word, aided by Mrs. Dunacombe's band. The 
party was presently joined by a fine4ooking.man, whom 
£llen recognised as Oaptain Dunscombe. . < . 

^ Dunscombe, do put these girls on board, will youl and 
then come back to me; I want to speak to you. Timmins, 
you may go along and look after them." 

Captain Dunscombe obeyed. When they reached the 
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deckf .Margaret Dunaoombe and the nuud TSmmins went 
straight to the cabin. Not feeling at all drawn towards 
their company , as indeed they had given her no reason, 
mien planted herself by the guards of the boat, not far from 
the gangway, to watch the busy scene that at another time 
would have had a great deal of interest and amusement for 
her. And interest it had now; but it was with a very, very 
grave little (ace that she looked on the bustling crowd. Hie 
weight on her heart was just as great as ever, but she felt 
this was not the time or the place to let it be seen ; so for 
the pres^it she occupied herself with what was passing be- 
fore her, though it did not for one moment make her forget 
herso9t>w. > •. 

At last the boat rang her last bell. Oaptain Dunsoombe 
put his wife on board, and had barely time to jump off the 
boat again when . the plank was withdrawn. The men on 
shore cast off the great loops of ropes that held the boat to 
enormous wooden posts on the whar^ and they were off! 

At first it seemed to Ellenas if the wharf and the people 
upon it were sailing away from them backwards ; but she 
presently forgot to think of them at all. She was gone I — 
she felt the bitterness of the whole truth ; — the blue water 
alreadv lay between her and the shore, where she so much 
longed to be. In that confused mass of buildings at which 
she was gazing, but whidi would be so soon beyond even 
ffazing distance, was the only spot she cared for in the world ; 
her heart was there. She could not see the place, to be sure, 
nor tell exactly whereabouts it lay in all that wide-spread 
eity ; but it was there, somewhere, — and every minute was 
making it fiirther and fiirther off. It's a bitter thing, that 
sailing away from all one loves ; and poor Ellen felt it so. 
She stood leaning both her arms upon the rail, the tears 
running down her cheeks, and blinding her so that she could 
not see the place toward which her straining eyes were bent. 
Somebody touched her sleeve, — ^it was Timmins. 

^Mrs. i)unscombe s«it me to tell you she wants you to 
come into the cabin, miss.'* 

Hastily wiping her eyes, Ellen obeyed the summons, and 
followed Hmmins into the cabin. It was full of groups of 
ladies, children, and nurses, — ^bustling and noisy enough. 
Ellen wished she might have stayed outside ; she wanted to 
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* be4)y faerself ; but as the next best jthing, ishe mounted upon 
' the bendi which ran all round the saloon, and kneeling on 
. the cushion bj one of the windows, placed herself with the 
: edge of* her bonnet just touching the glass, so that nobody 
oould see a bit of her face, while she could look out near by 
as well as from the deck. Presently her ear caught, as she 
thought, the voice of Mrs. Dunscombe, saying in rather an 
undertone^but laughing too, 4* What a figure she does cut 
in that outlandish bonnet !"' . ' • 

« £llen had no particular reason to think «A« was meant, and 
yet she did think so. She remained quite still, but witii 
raised ^our and quickened breathing waited to hear what 
woidd come next. Nothing came at first, and she was be- 
{^ning to think she had perhaps been mistaken, when she 
plainly heard Margaret Dunscombe say, in a loiid wlusper, 
^ Mamma, I wish you could contriye some way to keep her 
in the cabin— can't you ? she looks so odd in that queer 
sun-bonnet kind of a thing, that any body would think she 
had oome out of the woo£, and no gloves too ; I shouldn't 
like to have the Miss M' Arthurs thmk she belonged to us ; 
—-can't yott, mammal" / •- 

If a thunderbolt had fiJlen at Ellen's feet, the shock would 
hardly have been greater. The lightning of passion shot 
through every vein. And it was not passion only ; there was 
hurt feeling iuid wounded pride, and the sorrow of which her 
heart was full enough b^ore, now wakened afresh. The 
child was beside herself. One wild wish for a hidiDg-place 
was the most pressing thought, — ^to be where tears could 
burst and her neart could break unseen. She slid off her 
bench and rushed through the orowd to the red curtain that 
cut off the far end of the saloon ; and fixnn th^edown to the 
cabin below, — people were everywhere. At last she spied 
a nook where uie could be completely hidden. It was in 
the fiur-back end of the boat, just under the stairs by which 
she had oome down. Nobody was sitting on the three or 
four large mahosany step that ran round that end of the 
cabin and sloped up to the little cabin window ; and creep- 
ing beneath tne stairs, and seating herself on the lowest of 
these steps, the poor diild found uat she was quite screened 
Mid out of sight of every human creature. It was time i&- 
idaed; her heart had bcMi almost bursting with passion and 
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pain, and now the pent-up tempest broke forth with a ftiry 
that racked her little frame from head to foot; and the 
more because she strove to stifle every sound of it as much 
as possible. It was the very bitterness of sorrow, without 
any softening thought to allay it, and sharpened and made 
more bitter %y mortifioation and a passionate sense of un- 
kindness and wrong, And through it all, how constantly 
m her heart the poor child was reaching forth longing arms 
towards her far-off mother, and calling in secret on her be- 
loved name. ^Oh, mamma! mammal" was repeated 
numberless times, with the unspeakable bitterness of know- 
ing that she would have been a sure refuge and protection 
from all this trouble, but was now where she could neither 
reach nor hear her. Alas! how soon and how sadly 
missed. 

Ellen's distress was not soon quieted, or, if quieted for a 
moment, it was only to break out afresL And then she 
was glad to sit still and rest her8el£ 

Presently she heard the voice of the chambermaid up 
stairs, at a distance at firsts and coming nearer and nearer. 
^Break&st ready,, ladies — ^Ladies, breakfast ready!'' and 
then came all the people in a rush, pouring down die stairs 
over Ellen's head. She kept quite still and dose, for she did 
not want to see any body, and could not bear that any body 
should see her. Nobody did see her ; they all went off 
into the next cabin, where breakfast was set. Ellen began 
to grow tired of her hiding-place and to feel restless in her 
con6nement ; she thought this would be a good time to get 
away ; so she crept from her station under the stairs and 
mounted them as quick and as quietly as she could. She 
found almost nobody lefb in the saloon,— and breathing 
more freely, she possessed herself of her despised bonnet, 
which she had torn off her head in the first burst of her in- 
dignation, and passing gently out at the door, went up the 
stairs which led to the promenade deck ; — she felt as if she 
could not get &r enough from Mrs. Dunsoombe. 

The promenade deck was very pleasant in the bright 
morning sun ; and nobody was there except a few gentle- 
men. Ellen sat down oa one of the settees that were ran- 
ged along the middle of it, and, much pleased at having 
found herself such a nice place of retreat, she once more took 
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lip her interrupted amdsement of watching-^e baiiks <^ tiie 
river.' ■ - ••^* -'^ •• •' - ■■'• - »•• ji • ?; J •.;--. ■ « /'; 

It was a &ir, mild daj, near' the end of October, and one 
of the loveliest of that lovely month. Poor Sllen, how- 
ever, could not fisdrly enjoy it just now. There was enough 
darkness in her heart to put a veil over all nature's bright- 
ness. The thought did pass through, her mind when die 
first went up, how very >fidr every tlmig was ; — hot i(he soon 
forgot to think about it at* all. -. lliey were nowln a wide 
part of the river ; -and the shore towards which she-was look- 
ing was lowand distant, and offered nothing to interest her. 
She oeased: to look at it, and presently lost all sense of 
every thing around and before her, for her thoughts went 
home. ' She Temembered that sweet moment last night when 
she lay in her mother's arms, after she had stopped singing, 
oould it be only last night i it seemed a long, long time 
ago. She went over again in imagination her shocked wa- 
king up that very inoming, — how cruel that was t — her hur- 
ried dressingf-r-the miserable parting, — and those last words 
of her mother, that seemed to rinff in her ears yet. ^That 
home where parting cannot be.'^ *' Oh,'* thought Ellen, 
^ how shall I ever get there % who is there to teach me 
nowt O, what shall I do without you 1 O, mamma! how 
much I want you already !" > 

• While poor Ellen was thinking these things over and 
over, her little fiice had a deep sadness of expression it- was 
sorrowful to see. She was perfectly calm ; ner violent ex- 
citement had all left her ; her lip quivered a Tery little some- 
times, but that was all ; and one or two tears rolled slowly 
down the side of her fiu)e. Her eyes were fixed upon tlie 
dahdng water, but it was verr plain her thoughts were not, 
nor on any thing else before her; and there was a foilom 
look of hopeless sorrow on her lip and cheek and brow, 
enough to move any body whosd heart was not very hard. 
She was noticed, and with a feeling of compassion, by sever- 
al people ; but they all thought it was none of their bosiiieflB 
to speak to her, or they didn't know how. At length, a 

Sentleman who had been for some time walking up and 
own the deck, happened to look,.as he passed, at ner little 
pale fiu)e. He went to the end of his walk that time, but 
in coming back he stopped Justin front f her, and bending 
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jiitfikoe towards hen, said, ^ What is the matter with 
you, my little friend 1" 

I'fiSliough his £gure had passed before her a great many 
times Ellen had not seen nim at all ; for ''her eyes were 
with her heart,, and that was &r aw^.**. Her cheek flush- 
ed with surprise as she looked up. . But there was no mis- 
taking the look of kindness in the ores that met hers, 
nor the gentleness and grave truthfiuness of the whole 
countenance. It won her confidence immediately. All the 
floodgates of Ellen's heart were at once open^ She could 
not speak, but rising and daspinff the hand that was held 
out to. her in both her own, sne bent down her head upon 
it, and burst into <me of those uncontrollable agonies of 
weeping, such as the news of her mother's intended depar- 
ture had occasioned that first sorrowfiil eyening. He gen- 
tly, and as soon as he could, drew her to a retired part of 
the deck where they were comparatively firee from other 
people's eyes and ears ; then taking her in his arms he en- 
deavoured by many kind and soothing words to stay the 
torrent of her grid^ Ihis fit of weeping did Ellen more 
good than the former one ; that only exhausted, this insome 
Bttle measure relieved her.- 

''What is all this about 1'* said her friend kindly. " Nay, 
never mind shedding any more tears about it, my child. 
Let me hear what it is : and perhaps we can find some help 
for it." 

" Oh no you can't, sir," said Ellen sadly. 

" Well, let us see," said he, — ^" perhaps I can. What is it 
that has troubled you so much 1" 

" I have lost my mother, sir," said Ellen. 

" Your mother ! Lost her ! — ^how 1" 

" She is veiy iill, sir,<and obliged to go away over the sea 
to France to get well ; and papa could not take me with 
her," said poor Ellen, weeping again, " and I am obliged to 
go to be among strangers. O what shall I do !" 

" Have you left your mother in the dty 1" * 

" Oh yes, sir I I left her this morning." 

"What is your name 1" 

" Ellen Montgomery." 
. :^ Is your mo&er obliged to go to Europe for her health ?" 

"Oh yes, sir ; nothing else would have made her go, but 



tbe doctor said she would not live loog if she Itidn't fp^tsA 
that would cure her." ' *: 

^ Then jou hope to ided her come hack hj and bj, donH 
your 

^ Oh jes, sir ;^ but it won't be this great, great, long while ; 
it seems to me as if it was for ever.'' ' 

^ Ellen, da you know who it is tiiat sends siekness and 
trouble upon us 1'*-^ ' > 

^^' Yes, sir, I Imow ; but I don't feei that tliat znakes it anj 
easier.*' ' •'*'•" ' -'-•• •>- :■■-•.:.•.'•••;. ^ -.. ;, . .; <. • ■ ' 

^'Do you know i0%^he sends it ? He is theGodof Iots^ 
<-— he does not trouble us willingly, — he has said so; — ^why 
does he ever make us suffer % do you knowl" 

**No,sir." 

^ Sometimes he seecr that if he lets them alone, his diildren 
will love some dear thing on the earth better than himsell^ 
and he knows they will not be happy if they do-^so ; and 
then, because he loves- them, he takes it away, — perhaps it 
is a dear nK>ther, or a dear daughter,'— or else he hinders thmr 
enjoyment of it ; that they may remember him, and giya 
their wh^e h^urts to him. He wants their whole hearts^ 
that he may bless them. Are you one of his children, £1- 
lenT 

^ No, sir," said Ellen, with swimming eyes, but cast down 
to the ground. 

" How do you know that you are not T 

^ Because I do not love the Saviour*" 

^Do you not love him, EQent" 

'^I am afraid not, sir." 

'* Why are yon alraid not 1 what makeff yon think so t'' 

^ Mamma said I could not love him at all if I did not love 
him best; and oh, sir," said Ellen weeping, '^I do love 
mamma a great dc«l better." 

^ You love your mother better than you do the Saviour f* 

^ Oh yes, sir," said Ellen; "^ how can I help it t" 

" Then if he had left you your mother, EUen, you woold 
never have cared or thought about him 1" 

Ellen ^as silent. 

^Is it so f— would you, do you tfamkf" 

"« I don't know, sir," said Ellen, weeping again,— ^ oh, rir 
nowcanlhelpitr 
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•' ** Hen Ellen, can you not see the love of your Heavenly 
Father in this trial ? He saw that his little child was in 
danger of forgetting him, and he loved you, Ellen ; and so 
he has taken your dear mother, and sent you away where 
you will have no one to look to but him : and now he says 
to you, *lAj daughter, give tns thy heart^ — Will you do it, 
Ellen r 

EUen wept exceedingly while the sentleman was saying 
these words, clasping his hands still m both hefs ; but she 
made no answer. He waited till she had become calmer, 
and then went on in a low tone, — 

^' What is the reason that you do not love the Saviour, 
my child r 

^ Mamma says it is because my heart is so hard." 

^ That Ib true ; but you do not know how good and how 
lovely he is, or you could not help loving him. Do you 
often think of him, and think much of him, and ask him to 
show you himself that you may love him V^ 

** No, sir,** said Ellen,—** not often.** 

** You pray to him, don*t you P* 

** Yes, sir ; but not so.** 

** But you ought to pray to him so. We are all blind by 
nature, Ellen ; — ^we are all hard-hearted ; none of us can see 
him or love him unless he opens our eyes and touches our 
hearts; but he has promised to do this for those that seek 
him. Do you remember what the blind man said when 
Jesus asked him what he should do for him % — ^he answered, 
*Lord, that I may receive my nght!' That ought to be 
your prayer now, and mine too ; and the Lord is just as 
ready to hear us as he was to hear the poor blind man ; and 
you know he cured him. Will you ask him, Ellen ?** 

A smile was almost struggling through £llen*s tears as 
she lifted her &ce to that of her friend, but she instantly 
looked down again. 

** Shall I put you in mind, Ellen, of some things about 
Christ that ought to make you love him with all your 
heartr 

** Oh yes, sir ! if you please.** 

**Then tell me first what it is that makes you love your 
mother so much ?" 

** O, I can't tell you, sir ;— every thing, I think." 
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• \ \- ^ I ^suppose the .great \ thing is « that . she ^ loves ywk so 

** Oh yes, sir," said Ellen strongly. 
- ^.-But Jiow do you know that she loves you 1 how has 

4ihe shown iti" 

'- Ellen looked at him, but could give no answer; it seemed 
to her that she must bring the whole experience of h^r life 
before him to form one. :•;.*. 

i^'Isuppose,'' said her friend^*' that, to bedn with the 
smallest tiling, she has always -been watchfuUy careful to 
provide every thing that could be useful or necessary for 
you : — ^he never forgot your wants, or was careless about 
them r 

"Nonndeed, sir." . . 

'^And perhaps you recollect that she never, minded 
trouble or expense or pain where your good was concerned ; 
—fihe would sacrifice her own pleasure at any time for 
yoursf 

Ellen's eyes giave a quick and strong answer to this, but 
she said nothing. 

" And in all your griefs and pleasures you were sure of 
finding her ready and williiiff to feel with you and for you, 
and to help you if she could 1 And in all the times you 
have seen her tried, no fittigue ever wore out her patience, 
nor any naughtiness of yours ever lessened her love; she 
could not be weary of waiting upon you when you were 
side, nor of bearing with you when you forgot your duty, 
— more ready always to receive you than you to return; 
Isn't it sof 

« Oh yes, sir." . 

^ And you can recollect a great many words and looks of 
kindness and love — ^many.and many endeavours to teach 
you and lead you in the right way — all showing the 
strongest desire for your happiness in this world, and in the 
nextr 

'' Oh yes, sir," sdd Ellen tearfully ; and then added, *«do 
you know my mother, sir 1" 

** No," said he, smiling, ''not at all; but my own mother 
has been in many things like this to me, and I judged yours 
might have been such to you. Have I described her ri^ f 

** Yes mdeed, sir," said EUen ;— " exactly." 



* ^.And in return for all this, you have given this dear 
mother the love and gratitude of your whole heart, haven't 
your. . 

« Indeed I have, sir ;" and Ellen's &oe said it more than 
.her words., , . 

, .^ Youiare.yery right," he said gravdy, ^to love such a 
moth^iHr-to give her all possible duty and affection ;— she 
deserves it. But, Ellen, in ail these very things I have been 
mentioning, Jesus Guist has shown that he deserves it far 
more. Do you think, if you had never behaved like a child 
to your mother — if you had never made her the least return 
of love or regard — ^that she would have continued to love 
you as she doesl" 

** No, sir," said EUen,— '' I do not think she would." 
, ^ Have you ever made any fit return to God for hb good- 
ness to you 1" 

^ No, sir,^' said Ellen, in a low tone. 

^ And yet there has been no change in his kindness. Just 
look at it, and see what he has done and b doing for you. 
In the first place, it is not your mother, but he, who has 
given you every good and pleasant thing you have enjoyed 
in your whole life. You love your mother because she is so 
careful to provide for all your wants; but who gave her the 
materials.. to work with? she has.ozdy been, as it were, the 
hand by whidi he supplied you. And who gave you such 
a mother?— rthere are many mothers not like her; — who 
put into Iher heart the truth and love that have been bless- 
ing you ever since you were bom? It is all — all Grod's 
doing, from first to last ; but his child has forgotten him in 
the very gifts of his mercy." 

Ellen was silent, but looked very grave. 

.^ Your mother never minded her own ease or pleasure 
when your good was concerned. Did CSirist mind his? 
You know what he did to save sinners, don't vou 1" 

*' Yes, sir, I know; mamma often told me.'' 

*V* Though he was rich, yet for our sake he became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rick' He took your 
burden of sin upon himself and suffered that terrible pun- 
ishment—all to save you, and such as you. And now he 
asks his children to leave off sinning and come back to him 
who has bought them with his own blood. He did this 
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}}ecmse^ lie loved j^ notlflieserve^'to be loved in 

Ellen had nothing to say ; she hong down her head fur- 
'thcr and further. 

^ And patient and kind as your mother is, the Lord Jesus 
is lander and more patient still. In all your life so fiir, 
Ellen, you have not loyed or obeyed him ; and yet he loves 
you, and is ready to be your fiiend. Is he not even to-day 
taking away your dear mother 'for the very purpose that he 
may draw you geiitly to hiniself and fold you inliis arms, 
as he has promised to do with his lambs 1 He knows you 
'6an never be happy any where else." 

The gentleman paused again, for he saw that the litde 
listener^ mind was full. 

' ** Has not Christ shown that he loves you better even than 
vour mother does 1 And were there ever sweeter words of 
kindness than these 1— " 

^ ' Suffer the little diildren to oome unto me, and forbid 
-them hot J for of sudi is the kingdom of heaven.' 
' ^ << < I am the good shepherd ; the jgood shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep.' 

^ 'I have loved thee with an everlasting love; therefore 
with loving kindness have I drawn thee.' " 
"He waited a minute, and then added, gendy, ^ Will you 
come to him, Ellen ?" 

Ellen lifted her tearful eyes to his ; but there were tears 
there too, and her own sank instantlv. She covered her &oe 
with her hands, and sobbed out in broken words, ^ Oh, if I 
could — but I don't know how." 

"^ Do you wish to be his child, Ellen f" 

« Oh yes, sir— if I could." 

'**! know, my diild, that sinful heart of yours is in the 
way, but the Lord Jesus can change it, and will, if you wOl 
give it to him. He is^looking upon you now, Ellen, with 
more kindness and love than anv earthly fitther or mother 
could, waiting for you to give that Uttle heart of yours to 
him, that he may make it holy and fill it widi blessing. He 
says, you know, ^ Behold I stand at the door and knodL* 
Do not grieve him away, Ellen." 

EUen sobbed, but all the pssion and bitterness of her 
tears was gone. Her heart wias completely melted. 
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^ If your mother were here, and ooold do for 70a what 
YOU want, would you doubt her love to do it f would you 
have any difficulty in asking herf 

"Oh no!" 

" Then do not doubt his love who loves you better still. 
' Come to Jesus. Do not fimcy he is «way up in heaven out 
of reach of hearing — ^he is here, dose to you, and knows 
every wish and throb of your heart. Think you are in his 
presence and at his feet^— even now, — and say to him in 
your heart, * Lord, look upon me — ^I am hot fit to come to 
thee, but thou hast bid me come — ^take me and make me 
thine own — take this hard heart that I can do nothing with, 
and make it holy and fill it with thy love — ^I give it and 
myself into thy hands, O dear Saviour !' ^ 

These words were spoken very low, that only Ellen could 
catch them. Her bowed head sank lower and lower till he 
ceased speaking. He added no more for some time ; waited 
till she had resumed her usual attitude and appearance, and 
then said, — 

" Ellen, could you join in heart with my words ¥^ 

^ I did, sir, — ^I couldn't help it, all but the last." 

** An but the last r 

« Yes, sir." 

" But, Ellen, if you say the first part of my prayer with 
your whole heart, the Ix>rd will enable you to say the last 
too,— do you believe that 1" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Will you not make that your constant prayer till you 
are heard and answered ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

And he thought he saw that she'was in earnest 

" Perhaps the answer may not come at once, — ^it does 
not always ; — but it will come as surely as the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning. ^ Then shall we know, if -we follow on 
to know the Lord.' But then you must be in earnest. And 
if you are in earnest^ is there nothing you have to do besides 
praying /" 

Ellen looked at him without making any answer. 

" When a person is in earnest, how does he show it f " 

" By doing every thing he possibly can to get what he 
wants." 

8» 



ti^ift.Quite fighter fffaidvher.:,|Heiid, smiling.;-— " an4 Imw God 
.bidd<^;uV/to do nothing besldesipra7-for.a new lieart ?" , - 

^ O yes, sir,-^he has told us .to do a great many, things." 

** And will he be likely to grant that prayer, Ellen, if he 
.sees that} you do not care about displeasing him in those 
Agreatmany. things f-r-will he judge ^iiat you are sincere in 
wishingfor anew heart 1", .<; ^; _. 
.-i'^^OhnOjSir.?:-:;." ,■■', !•;,...-•;. . :; f.r 
. ^ -Hhei) if you are resolved to be a Christian, you will not 
be contented with^ praying rfor a new heart, ,but you will 
begin: at once to be a servant of God. You can do nothing 
,weU without, help, but you are ^ure the help will come ;. and 
firom; this good day .you will seek to Jmow and to do the will 
of God, trusting in his dear Son to perfect that which con- 
x»nieth ybu^r—My little child,"; said the gentleman sofUy 
and- kindly, : V are you ready to say-. you will; do. this ?" 

As, she. hesitated^ he took a lid^le book from hb pocket, 
and turning over the leaves, said, "I am going to leave you 
iox a little while — ^I have a few moments' business down 
stairs to attend to ; and I want you to look over this hynm 
and think carefully of what I have been saying, will you % — 
and resolve what you will do." 

Ellen got off his knee, where she had been sitting all this 
i^hUe^-. and. silently taking the book, sat down in the chair 
lifi^had quitted. Tears ran fast again, and many thoughts 
passed through her mind, as her eyes went over and over 
the words to which he had pointed : 
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'< Behold the Saviour at thy door. 
He gently knooks, — ^has knoclc'd belbre,-* 
Has waited loiuf,— is waiting still,-^ 

: Ton treat no ouier fkiend ao ilL 

<' Oh lovely attitade!— ha atanda . 

. With open heart and ontatzetoh'd handa. 
Oh matohleas kindnesa I— and he ehowa 
Thia matohleea kindnesa to hia tarn. 

'< Admit him — ^for the human hreaat 
Ne*er entertained ao kind a gneai. 
Admit him — or the hoor'a at hand 

. . When at Ut door, denied, yon^ll atand. 

" Open my heart, Lord, enter In ; 
Slay every foe. and oonqner ain. 
Here now to thee I all roaign.-* 
Ky body, soul, and all are t£ine.** 
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The last two lines Ellen longed to saj, but could not ; 
the two preceding were the very speech of her heart. 

Not more than fifteen mmutes had passed when her friend 
came back again. The book hung in Ellen's hand ; her ejes 
were fixed on the floor. 

'^ Well," he said kindly, and taking her hand, *' what's 
your decision 1" . v . • - 

Ellen looked up. 

^ Have^ou made up your mind on that matter we were 
talking about ?" 

"^ Yes, sir," Ellen said in a low voice, casting her eyes 
down again. 

" And how have you decided, my child 1" 

^i will try to do as you said, sir," 

^ You will begin to follow your. Saviour, ana to please 
him, from this day forward.1" 

^ I will try, sir," said Ellen, meeting his eyes as she spoke. 
Again the look she saw made her burst into tears. She 
wept violently. 

«< GrQd: bless you and help you, my dear Ellen," said he, 
gently passing his hand over her head ; — *' but do not cry 
any more— you have shed too many tears this morning al- 
ready. We will not talk about this any more now." 

Aiid he spoke cmly soothing and quieting words for a 
while to her ; and then asked if she would like to go over 
•tbe boat and see the different parts of it. Ellen's joyful 
agreement with this proposal was only qualified by the fear 
of giving him trouble. JSut he put that entirely by. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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Hbm and tht hoar nm through tho rooghatt daj. 
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THE going over the boat held them a long time, for El- 
len^s new friend took kind pains to explain to her what- 
ever he thought he could make interesting ; he was amused 
to find how fiir she pushed her inquiries into the how and the 
why of things. For the time her sorrows were almost for- 
gotten. * 

*\What shall we do now %^ said he, when they had at last 
gone through the idiole ; — ^^ would you like to go to your 
friends?" 

^ I haven't any fiiends oh board, sir," said Ellen, with a 
swelling heart. 

^Haven't anv friends on board! what do you meant 
Are you alone?" 

" No, sir," said Ellen, — ^ not exactly alone ; my &tfaer 
put me in die care of a lady that is going to Thirlwall ; — 
but they are strangers and not finends." 

^ Are they i«n£nends ? I hope you don't think, Ellen, 
that strangers cannot be fiiends tool" 

^ No indeed, sir, 1 don't !" said Ellen, looking up with a 
fiice that was fidrly brilliant with its expression of gratitude 
and love. But casting it down again, she added, ^ But they 
are not my friends, sir." 

^ Well then," he said, snuling, ** will you come with me 1" 

^ O yes, sir ! if you will let me, — ^and if I sha'n't be a 
trouble to you, sir." 

^Come wis way," said he, '^and well see if we cannot 
find a nice place to sit down, where no one will trouble us." 

Sudi a place was found. And Ellen would have been 
qwite satisfied though the gentleman had done no more than 
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merely pen];dt her to remain there bj Ms side ; bat he took 
out bis little Bible, and read and talked to her for some 
time, so pleasantly that neither bor weariness nor the way 
could be thought of. 

When he ceased reading to her and began to read to 
himself^ weariness and fiuntness stole over her. She bad 
had nothing to eat, and had been violently excited that day. 
A little while she sat in a dreamy sort of quietude, — then 
her thoughts grew misty, — and the end of it was, she 
dropped her head against the arm of her friend and fell &st 
asleep. He smiled at first, but one look at the very pale 
little ^&ce changed the expression of his own. He gently 
put his arm round her and drew her head to a better resting- 
place than it had chosen. 

And there she slept tiU the dinner-beU rang. ^Timmina 
was sent out to look for her, but Timmins did not choose 
to meddle with the grave protector Ellen seemed to have 
gained ; and Mrs. Dunscombe declared herself rejoiced tbat 
any other hands should have taken the chaige of her. 

After dinner, Ellen and her friend went up to the prome- 
nade deck again, and there for a while they paced up and 
down, enjoymg the pleasant air and quick motion, and the 
lovely appearance of^very thing in the mild hazy sunlight. 
Another gentleman however joining them, and entering into 
conversation, Ellen silently quitt^ her friend's hand and 
went and sat down at the side of the boat. After taking a 
few turns more, and while still engaged in talking, he drew 
his little hymn-book out of his pocket, and with a smile put 
it into Ellen's hand as he passed. She gladly recdved it, 
and spent an hour or more very pleasantly in studying and 
turning it over. At the end of that time, the stranger 
having lefb him, Ellen's fnend came and sat down by her 
side. ? 

^ How do you like my little book 1" said he. 

** O very much indeed, sir." 

" Then you love hymns, do you 1" 

** Yes I do, sir, dearly." 

^' Do you sometimes learn them by heart V^ 

<< O yes, sir, often. Mamma often made me, I have 
learnt two since I have been sitting here." 

" Have you ^" said he ;— " which are they 1" 
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^* ^ One of thenr is the one you showed me this morning, 

** And what is your mind now about the question I asked 
you this morning 1'* 

Ellen cast down her eyes from his inquiring glance, and 
answered^ in a low tone, ^ Just what it was then, sir." 

^ Have yoii been thinking of it since?" • 

*^ I have thought of it the whole time, sir." vt 

^ And you are resolved you will obey Qirist henceforth 1" 
^' " i am resolved to tiy, sir." . ..^ ^ .. ... i . . 

<f My dear Ellen, if you are in earnest you will not try 
in Vain. He never yet fiuled any that sincerely sought him. 
Have you a Bible 1" 

^ O yes, sir ! a beautiful one ; mamma gave it to me the 
other day." 

He took the hymn-book from her hand, and turning over 
the leaves, marked several places in penoU. 
' -*'^ I am goin^ to give you this," he ^d, '' that it may 
serve to remind you of what we have talked of to-day, and 
of your resolution." : . - 

\ Ellen flushed high with pleasure. . . >' . 

'^ ** I have put this mark," said he, showing her a particular 
one, ** in a few places of this book, for you y. wherever you 
find it, you may know there is something I want you to take 
special notice of. lliere are some other marks here too, but 
tney ate mine : thne are for you." 

*^ Thank you, sir," said Ellen, delighted; '* I shall not 
fonret" 

He knew from her &o& what she meant ; — not the tnarib. 

' Hie day wore on, thanks to the unwearied kindness of 

her fnend, widi great comparative comfort to Ellen. Late 

in the afternoon they were resting from a long walk up and 

down the deck. 1 

** What have you got'in this package that you take such 
care of 1" said he, smiling. 

''O! candies," said mea; ^l am alwm foigetting 
them. I meant to ask you to take some. Will you have 
some, sir 1" 
^Thankyou. What are they T 
*' Almost all kinds, I believe^ sir; I think the almonds 
are the beat" 
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> He took one. 

*^ Pray, take some more, sir/' said Ellen ; — ^ I don't oare 
for them in the least'' 

''Then I am more of a child than von, — ^in thb at any 
rate, — iox I do care for them. But I have a little headache 
to-day ; I musn't meddle with sweets." 

^ Then take some for to-morrow, sir ; — ^please do l" said 
Ellen, dealing them out very freely. 

^Stop, stop!" said he, — ^'^not a bit more; this won't 
do, — ^I must put some of these back again; you'll want 
them to-morrow too." 

*«I don't think I shall," said Men;— ''I haven't wanted 
to touch them to-day." 

^ O, youll feel brighter to-morrow, after a night's sleep. 
But aren't you afraid of catching cold 1 This wind is blow- 
ing pretty msh, and you've been bonnetless all day ;— what's 
the reason 1" 

Ellen looked down, and coloured a good deal. a 

*' What's the matter?" said he, laughing; "has any mis- 
chief be&llen your bonnet 1" 

^ No, sir," said Ellen in a low tone, her colour mount- 
ing higher and higher ; — ^^ it was laughed at this .morn- 
ing." 

'* Laughed at ! — ^who laughed at it ?" 

*' Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter, and her maid." 

" Did they ! I don't see much reason in that, I con&ss. 
What did they think was the matter with it?" 

*' 1 don't know, . sir ; — ^they said it was outlandish, and 
what a figure I looked in it." 

" Well, certainly that was not very polite. Put it on and 
let me see." 

Ellen obeyed. 

" 1 am not the best judee of ladies' bonnets, it is true," 
said he, " but I can see nothing about it that is not perfectly 
proper and suitable, — nothing in the world ! So that is what 
has kept you bareheaded all day % Didn't your mother wish 
you to wear that bonnet?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Then that pught to be enough for you. Will you be 
ashamed of what ike approved, because some people that 
haven't probably half her sense choose to make merry with 
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it 1— is that right T he said gently. " Is that Jionouring her 
as'-she' deserves^" •''•.■•' . - ' /'- .'■•• .-^ '.■.*'.'. • '.••••. /■; '• " 

"No, sir,'' said Ellen, looking up into his &ce, '"but I 
never thought of that before ; — 1 am sorry." -. 

" Never mind being laughed at, my child. ^ If your mo- 
ther says a thing is right, that's enough for you — ^let them 
laugh!" 

*' I won't be ashamed of my bonnet any more,^ said Ellen, 
tying it on ; " but they made me very unhappy about it, 
and very angry too.*? 

" I am sorry for that," sa.id her friend, gravely. " Have 
you quite got over it, Ellen ?" 

** O yes, sir, — long ago." 

" Are you sure 1" 

** I am not angry now, sir." 

"Is there no imkindness left towards the people who 
laughed at you ?" 
.V " I don't like them mtu^" said Ellen ;— " how can I?" 
- " You cannot of course Uke the company of ill-behaved 
people, and I do not wish that you should ; but you can and 
ought to feel just as kindly disposed towards them as if they 
had nevBT offended you — just as willing and inclined to please 
them or do them good. Now, could you offer Miss what's 
her namel — some of your candies wiui as hearty good-will 
as you could before she laughed at youl" 

" No, sir, I couldn't. I don't feel as if I ever wished to 
see them again." 

" Then, my dear- Ellen, you have something to do, if yoQ 
were in earnest in the resolve you made this mominfi^ ^If 
ye forgive unto men their trespasses, my Heavenly Fatiher 
will also forgive you ; but if you forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will my father foi^ve your trespasses 1' " 

He was silent, and so was Ellen, for some time. His words 
had raised a struggle in her mind ; and she kept her fiM)e 
turned towards the shore, so that her bonnet shielded it fjx>m 
view ; but she did not in the least know what she was looking 
at. The sun had been some time descending through a sky 
of cloudless splendour, and now was just kissing the moun- 
tain tops of the western horiz<Hi. Slowly and with great 
majesty he sank behind the distant blue line, till only a glit- 
tering edge appeared, — and then that was gone. There were 
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no clouds hanging over his setting, to be gilded and purpled 
by the parting raja, but a region of glory long remained, to 
show where his path had been. 

The eyes of both were fixed upon this beautiful scene, 
but only one was thinking of it. Just as the last glimpse 
of the sun had disappeared Ellen turned her fiioe, bright again, 
towards her compsuiion. He was intently gazing towards 
the hills that had so drawn Ellen's attention a while ago, 
and thinicing still more intently, it was plain ; so though her 
mouth had been open to speak, she turned her face away 
again as suddenly as it had just sought his. He saw the 
motion, however. 

" What is it, Ellen V he said. 

Ellen looked again with a smile. 

^I have been thinking, sir, of what you said to me.*' 

^ Well f said he smiling in answer. 

" I can't like Mrs. Dunscombe and Miss Dunsoombe 
as well as if they hadn't done so to me, but I will try to 
behave as if nothing had been the matter, and be as kind 
and polite to them as if they had been kind and polite to 
me." 

" And how about the sugar-plums 1" 

''The sugar-plums ! 0," said Ellen, laughing, '' Miss Mar- 
garet may have them all if she likes — ^I'm quite willing. Not 
but I had rather give them to you, sir." 

^ You give me something a great deal better when I see 
you try to overcome a wrong feeling. You mustn't rest till 
you get rid of every bit of ill-will ^at you feel for this and 
any other unkindness you may suffer. You cannot do it 
yoursell^ but you know who can help you. I hope you have 
asked him, Ellen ?" 

** I have, sir, indeed." 

" Keep asking him, and he will do every thing for you." 

A silence of some length followed. Ellen began to feel 
very much the fatigue of this exciting day, and sat quietly 
by her friend's side, leaning against him. The wind had 
changed about sundown, and now blew light from the south, 
80 that they did not feel it all. 

The light gradually &ded awav, till only a silver glow in 
the west showed where the sun had set, and the sober grey 
of twilight was gently stealing over all the bright colotirs of 
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sky, and river, and hill ; now and then a twinlding light began 
to iappear along the shores. .<.... 

" X ou are very tired," said Ellen's friend to her, — ** I see 
you are. A little more patience, my child ; — ^we shall be 
at our journey's end before a very great while." 

" I am almost sorry," said Ellen, '* though I am tired. We 
don't go in the steamboat to-morrow ; do we, sir." 

"No, — ^in the stage." 

" Shall you be in the stage, sir 1" 

" No, my child. But I am glad you and I have spent this 
day together." - 

" O^ sir !" said Ellen, " I don't know what I should have 
done if it hadn't been for you I" 

There was silence again, and the gentleman almost thought 
his little charge had fallen asleep, she sat so still. But she 
suddenly spoke again, and in a tone of voice that showed 
sleep was far away. 

" I wish I knew where mamma is now !" 

" I do not doubt, my duld, from what you told me, that 
it is well with her wherever she is. Let that thought comfort 
you whenever you remember her." 

" She must want me so much," said poor Ellen, in a 
scarcely audible voice. i 

" She has not lost her best friend, my child.'* 

" I know it, sir," said Ellen, with whom grief was now 

fetting the mastery, — ^" but O ! it's just near the time when 
used to make the tea for her — ^who'll make it now 1 she'll 
want me, — oh what shall I do !" and overcame completely 
by this recollection, she threw herself into her friend s arms 
and sobbed aloud. 

There was no reasoning against this. He did not attempt 
it ; but with the utmost gentleness and tenderness endeav- 
oured, as soon as he might, to soothe and calm her. He suc- 
ceeded at last ; with a sort of despairing submission, Ellen 
ceased her tears, and arose to her former position. But he 
did not rest from his kind endeavours till her mind was really 
eased and comforted ; which, however, was not long before 
the lights of a city began to appear in the distance. And 
with thbm appeared a dusky i^re ascending the stidrs, 
which, upoa nearer approach, proved by the voice to be 
Timndn*. 
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i ** Is this Miss Montgomery!" said she ; — ^**I can't see, I 

am sure, it's so dark. Is that you, Miss Montgomery ?" 
« Yes," said Ellen,' "it is I ; do you want mef 
"If you please 'miss, Mrs. Dunscombe wants you to 

come right down ;> We're almost in, she says, miss." 

" I'll come directly, Miss Timmins," said Ellen. " Don't 

wait for me,— I won't be a minute, — ^I'U come directly." 

• Miss Timmins retired, standing still a good deal in awe 
of the grave personage whose protection Ellen seemed to 
have gained. : ' 

" I must go," said Ellen, standing up and extending her 
hand ;— " Good-by, sir." 

* She* could hardly say it. He drew her towards him and 
kissed her cheek once or twice ; it was well he did ; for it 
sent a thrill of pleasure to Ellen's heart that she did not get 
over that evening, nor all the next day. 

** God bless you, my child," he said, gravely but cheer- 
fully ; "and good night! — ^you will feel better I trust when 
you have had some rest and refreshment." 

He took care of her down the stairs, and saw her safe to 
the veiy door of the saloon, and within it ; and there again 
took her hand and kindly bade her good-night ! 

Ellen entered the saloon only to sit down and cry as if 
her heart would break. She saw and heard nothing till Mrs. 
Dunscombe's voice bade her make haste and be ready, for 
they were going ashore in five minutes. 

And in less vobxl five minutes ashore they went. 
. " Which hotel, ma'am ?" asked the servant who carried 
her baggage, — " the Eagle, or Foster's 1" 

"The Eagle," said Mrs. Dunscombe. 

" Come this way then, ma'am," said another man, the 
driver of the Eagle carriage, — ^ Now ma'am, step in, if you 
please." 

Mrs. Dunscombe put her daughter in. 

" But it's full !" said she to the driver ; " there isn't room 
for another one !" 

"O yes, ma'am, there is," said the driver, holding the 
door open; "there's plenty of room for you, ma'am, — just 
get in, ma'am, if you please, — ^we'll be there in less than 
two minutes." 

" Timmins, youll have to walk," siud Mrs. Dunscombe. 
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" Miss Montgomery, would you rather ride, or walk with 
Tlmminsr. 

" How far is it, ma'ams' said Ellen. 

« O bless me ! k ow can I tell how far it is 1 I don't know, 
I am sure, — ^not fiir ; — ^say quick, — ^would you rather walk 
or rider 

'^ 1 would rather walk, ma'am, if you please," said Ellen. 

"Very well," said Mrs. Dunsoombe, getting in; — ^**Tim- 
mins, you know the way." 

And off went the coach with its load ; but tired as she 
was, Ellen did not wish, herself along. 

Picking a passage-way out of the crowd, she and Timmins 
now began to make their way up one of the comparatively 
quiet struts. 

It was a strange place — ^that she felt. She had lived long 
enough in the place she had left to feel at home there ; but 
here she came to no street or crossing that she had ever 
seen before ; nothing looked familiar ; all reminded her that ' 
she was a traveller. Only one pleasant thing Ellen saw on 
her walk, and that was the sky ; and that looked just as it 
did at home ; and very often Ellen's gaze was fixed upon it, 
much to the astonishment of Miss Timmins, who had to be 
not a little watchful for the safety of Ellen's feet while her 
<^es were thus employed. She had taken a great fancy to 
Ellen, however, and let her do as she pleased, keeping all 
her wonderment to herself. 

"Take care. Miss Ellen !" cried Timmins, giving her arm 
a great pull, — ^ I declare I just saved you out of that gutter ! 
poor child! you are dreadfully tired, am't youl" 

" Yes, I am very tired, Miss Timmins," said Ellen, " have 
we much further to go 1" 

" Not a great deal, dear ; cheer up ! we are almost there. 
I hope Mrs. Dunscombe will want to ride one of these days 
herself, and can't." 

" Oh don't say so, Miss Timmins," said Ellen,—" I don't 
wish so, indeed. 

" Well, I should think you would," said Timmins, — ^ I 
should think you'd be fit to poison her ; — I should, I know, 
if I was in your p]iK»." 

" O no," said EUen, ^ that wouldn't be right,-4hat would 
be very wrong." 
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"Wrong!" said Timmins, — ^**why would it be wrong? 
flhe hasn^t behaved good to you." ' 

"Yes," said Ellen, — "but don't you know the Bible 
says if we do not foi^ive people what they do to us, we 
shall not be fbrgiven ourselves?" 

" Well, I declare !" said Miss Timmins, " you beat all ! 
But here's the Eagle hotel at last, — ^and I am glad for your 
sake, dear." 

Ellen was shown into the ladies' parlour. She was longing 
for a place to rest, but she saw directly it was not to be 
there. The room was large, and barely furnished; and 
round it were scattered part of the carriage-load of people 
that had arrived a quarter of an hour before h^. They 
were waiting till their rooms should be ready. . Ellen silently 
found herself a chair and sat down to wait with the rest, as 
patiently as she might. Few of them had as much cause 
for impatience; but she was the only perfectly mute and 
uncomplaining one there. Her two companions however 
between them, fully made up her share of fretting. At 
length, a servant brought the welcome news that their roon 
was ready, and the three marched up stairs. It made El 
len's very heart glad when they got there, to find a good 
sized, cheerful-looking bedroom, comfortably furnished, 
with a bright fire burning, large curtains let down to the 
floor, and a nice warm carpet upon it. Taking off her bon- 
net, and only. that, she sat down on a low cushion by the 
comer of the fireplace, and leaning her head against the 
jamb fell fast asleep almost immediately. Mrs. Dunscombe 
set about arranging herself for the teartable. 

" Well !" she said, — " one day of this precious journey is 
over !" 

" Does Ellen go with us to-morrow, mamma?" 

" Oh, yes !— quite to Thirlwall." 

" Well, you haven't had much plague with her to-day, 
mamma." 

"No— I am sure I am much obliged to whoever has kept 
her out of my way." 

"Where is she going to sleep to-night 1*' asked Miss 
Margaret. 

" I don't know, I am sure. — ^I suppose I shall have tahave 
a opt brought in here for her." 
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" What a plague !" . said Miss Mai^aret. " It will lum- 
ber up the room so ! There's no place to put it. Couldn't 
she sleep with Timminsi" 

" O, she could^ of course — just as well as not, only people 
would make such a fuss about it; — ^it wouldn't do; we 
must bear it for once. I'll try and not be caught in such a 
scrape again." 

*^How provoking!" said Miss Margaret; ''how came 
£ither to do so without asking you about it 1" 

"O, he was bewitched, I suppose, — ^men always are. 
Look here, Maigaret, — ^I can't go down to tea with a train 
of children at my heels, — I shall leave you and Ellen up 
here, an^ Fll send up your tea to you." 

" O no, mamma !' said Maigaret eagerl v ; '' I want to go 
down with you. Look here, mamma ! she s asleep and you 
needn't wake her up— that's excuse enough ; you can leave 
her to have her tea up here, and let me go down with 
you." 

"Well," said Mrs. Dnnscombe, — ^**I ^ion't care — ^but 
make haste to get ready, for I expect every minute when 
the tea-bell will ring.''* 

" Timmins ! Timmins !" cried liforgaret, — " come here and 
fix me— ^uick I-^arid > step floftly, will you ?— or you'll 
wake that young one \ip, and ih6n, you see, -I shall have to 
stay up stairs." ■ ' ~ "' 

This did not happen however. Ellen's sleep was much too 
deep to be easily disturbed. The tea-bell itself, loud and 
shrill as it was, did not even make her eyelids tremjble. 
After Mrs. and Miss Dunsoombe were gone down, Timmins 
employed herself a little while in putting all things about the 
room to rights ; and then sat down to take her rest, dividing 
her attention between the fire and Ellen, towards whom she 
seemed to feel more and more kindness, as she saw that she 
was likely to receive it from no one else. Presently came a 
knock at the door ; — ^ The tea for the young lady," on a 
waiter. Miss Timmins silently took the tray from the man 
and shut the door. '' Well !" said she to herself,— '^ if that 
ain't a pretty supper to send up to a child that has gone two 
hundred miles to-day, and had no breakfast! — a cup of tea, 
eold 'enough I'll warrant, — bread and butter enough for a 
bird, — and two little slices of ham as thick as a wafer ! — well, 
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I just wish Mrs. Dunsoombe had to eat it herself, and nothing 
else ! — ^I'm not going to wake her np for that, I know, till I 
see whether something better ain't to be had for love nor 
money. So just you sleep on, darling, till I see what I can 
do for you." 

In great indignation, down stairs went Miss Timmins ; 
and at the foot of the stairs she met a rosy-eheeked, pleasant- 
&ced girl coming up. 

/'Are you the chambermud?" said Tinmiins. 

'' Tm (me of the chambermaids," said the girl smiling ; 
^' there's three of us in this house, dear." 

'' Well, I am a jtranger here," said Timmins, ** but I 
want you to help me, and I am sure you wilL I've got a 
dear little girl up stairs that I want some supper fbr — she's 
a sweet chud, and she's under the care of some proud folks 
here in the tea-room that think it's too mudi trouble to look 
at her ; and they've sent her up about supper enough for a 
mouse, — ^and she's half starving ; she lost her breakfast this 
morning by their ugliness. Now ask one of the waiters to 
give me something nice for her, will you? — ^there's a good 
girl." 

'^ James !" — said the girl in a loud whisper to one of the 
waiters who was crossing the hall. He instantly stopped 
and came towards them, tray in hand, and making several 
extra polite bows as he drew near. 

'* What's on the supper-table, James 1" said the smiling 
damsel. 

^ Every thing that ought to be there. Miss Johns," said 
the man, with another flourish. 

" Come, stop your nonsense," said the girl, ''and tell -me 
quick — I'm in a hurry." 

" It's a pleasure to perform your commands. Miss Johns. 
Ill give you the whole bill of fare. There's a very fine beef- 
steak, fricasseed chickens, stewed oysters, sliced ham, cheese, 
preserved quinces, — with the usual complement of bread and 
toast and muffins, and doughnuts, and new-year cake, and 
plenty of butter, — ^likewise salt and pepper, — likewise tea 
and coffee, and sugar, — ^likewise, — ^ 

"Hush!" said the girl. "Do stop, will you T— and 
then laughing and turning to Miss Timmins, she added, 
"What will you haver 
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" I guess Pll have some of the chickens and oysters,'' said 
Timmins; 'Hhat will be the nicest for her, — and a maffin 
or two." 

"Now, James, do you hear?" said the chambermaid; 
"I want you to get me now, right away, a nice little supper 
of chickens and oysters and a muffin — ^it s for a lady up stairs. 
Be as quick as you can." 

" I should be very happy to execute impossibilities for you, 
Miss Johns, but Mrs. Ousters is at the table herself." 

** Very well — that's nothing — she'll think it^ for somebody 
up stairs — and so it is." 

" Ay, but the up-stairs people is Tim's business — ^I should 
be hauled over the coals directly." 

** Then ask Tim, will you '\ How slow you are ! Now, 
James, if you don't, I won't speak to you again." 

''Till to-morrow 1—1 couldn't stand that. It shall be 
done. Miss Johns, instantum." 

Bowing and smiling, away went James, leaving the girla 
giggling on the staircase and highly gratified. 

" He always does what I want him to," said the good* 
humoured chambermaid, " but he generally makes a fuss 
about it first. He'll be back directly with what you want" 

mi he came. Miss Timmins filled up the time with telling 
her new friend as much as she knew iibout Ellen and Ellen's 
hardships ; with which Miss Johns was so much interested 
that she declared she must go up and see her ; and when 
James in a few minutes returned with a tray of nice things, 
the two women proceeded together to Mrs. Dunscombe's 
room. Ellen had moved so far as to put herself on the 
floor with her head on the cushion for a pillow, but she was 
as sound asleep as ever. 

" Just see now !" said Timmins ; " there she lies on the 
floor — enough to give her her death of ccud ; fK>or child, 
she's tired to death ; and Mrs. Dunscombe made her walk 
up from the steamboat to-nicht rather than do it herself; — 
I declare I wished the coach would break down, only for 
the other folks. I am glad I have got a good supper for 
her though, — ^thank yfm^ Miss Johns." 

" And ril tell you what, I'll go and get you some nice 
hot tea," said the chambermaid, who was quite touched by 
the sight of Ellen's little pale face. 
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•* Thank you," said 'Rmmuu, — ^ youVe a darling. TTiis 
is as oold as a stone." 

While the chambermaid went forth on her kind errand, 
Timmins stooped down by the little sleeper's side. ^ Miss 
Ellen I" she said ; — ^'^ Miss Ellen ! — ^wake up, dear — ^wake up 
and get some supper— -come ! you'll feel a great deal better 
for it — ^you shall sleep «s much as you like afterwards." 

Slowly Ellen raised herself and opened her eyes. "' Where 
am I ?" she asked, looking bewildered. 

"• Here, dear," said Hmmins ; — ^^ wake up and eat some- 
thing — ^it will do you good." 

With a sigh, poor Ellen arose and came to the fire. 
<< YouVe tired to death, ain't you ?" said Timmins. 

'' Not quite," said Ellen. "^ I shouldn't mind that if my 
legs would not adie so— «nd my head, too." 

*' Now I'm, sorry !" said Timmins ; " but your head will 
be better for eating, I know. See here — I've got you some 
nice chicken and oysters, — and I'll make this muffin hot for 
you by the fire ; and here comes your tea. Miss Johns, i'm 
your servant, and 111 be your bridesmaid with the greatest 
pleasure in life. Now, Miss Ellen, dear, just you put your- 
self on that low chair, and I'll fix you off." 

Ellen thanked her, and did as she was told. Timmins 
brought another chair to her side, and placed the tray with 
her supper upon it, and prepared her muffin and tea ; and 
having fairly seen Ellen begin to eat, she next took off her 
shoes, and seating herself on the carpet before her, she made 
her lap the resting place for Ellen's feet, chafing them in her 
hands and heating them at the fire, saying there was nothing 
like rubbing and roasting to get rid of the 1^-ache. By 
the help of the supper, the fire, and Timmins, Ellen mended 
rapidly. With tears in her eyes, she thanked the latter for 
her kindness. 

^ Now just don't say one word about that," said Timmins ; 
^ I never was famous for kindness, as I know ; but people 
must be kind sometimes in their lives, — unless they happen 
to be made of stone, which I believe some people are. You 
feel better, don't you 1" 

" A great deal,'*^ said Ellen. « Oh, if I only could go to 
bed, now !" 

" And you shall," said Timmins. " I know about your 
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b^^and^ -TO go ..right awftj^/md^Ye it hr<)tight in.** And 
away she went. * *'.'-» o - ;; -u ; 

While' she was gone, Ellen drew from her pocket her little 
hymn-book, to refresh herself with looking at it How 
quickly and freshly it brought back to her mind the friend 
who had given it, and his conversations with her, and the re- 
solve she had made ; and again Eilen^s whole heart o£fered 
the prayer she had repeated many times that day, — 

« Open my heart, Lord, enter in ; 
Slay eveiy foe, and conqber ain." ' 

Her head was still bent upon her little book when Tim- 
mins entered. Timmins was not alone ; Miss Johns and a 
little cot bedstead came in with her. The latter was put at 
the foot of Mrs. Dunscombe^s bed, and speedily made up by 
the chambermaid, while Hmmins undressed Ellen ; and very 
soon all the sorrows and vexations of the day were forgotten 
in a sound, refreshing sleep. Bat not till ^e had removed 
her little hymn-book from the pocket of her frock to a safe 
station under her pillow ; it was with her hand upon it that 
Ellen went to sleep ; and it was in her hand still when she 
was waked the next morning. 

The next day was spent in a wearisome stage-coach, over 
a rough, jolting road. Ellen's companions did nothing to 
make her way pleasant, but she sweetened theirs with her 
sugar-plums. Somewhat mollified, perhaps, after that, Miss 
Mar^ret condescended to enter Into conversation with her, 
and Ellen underwent a thorough cross-examination as to all 
her own and her parents' affairs, past, present, and future, 
WidJikewise as to all that could be known of her yesterday's 
fnend,.'till she was heartily worried, and out of patience, 
i a&firas ju6t iive o'dock when they reached her stopping- 
|^Aoe»f Blko: knew/of no partioalar house to go to ; so Mrs. 
Dunsoombe set her down at the door of the prindpal inn 
gfr tbe^tolBni, called the <" Star"- of Thirl wall. 
t Hie* driver «mabked his whipi and away went the stage 
again, and.! she was- left 'standing alone beside her trunk 
before .ihe pyizza ^of the iiin, wiSching Timmins, who was 
looking back at her out of the stage window, nodding and 
waving good-by. 
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OHAPTEE IX. 



Oa4^dtr«— Sf mh cnrier, what time do yoa mean to eom« to London T 
U dr.— Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I warrant thee. 

► • . KiBo HBwmY IV. 



ELLEN Eia[£[ 4>eetf whirled' along over the roads for so 
many hours,r—the rattle of the stage-coach had filled 
her ears for so Ibng, — ^that now, suddenly still and quiet, she 
felt half Slfa6tied.~* She stood with a kind of dreamy feeling, 
looking afler the- departing stage-coach. In it there were 
thre^ people whose races she knew, and she could not count 
a fourth within many a mile. One of those was a friend, too, 
as the fltitte'ring handkerchief of poor Miss Timniin^ gave 
token still, ikt Ellen did not wish herself back in the 
doach, although she continued to stand and gaze afler it as 
it rattled off at a great rate down the little street, its huge 
body lumbering up and down every now and then, remind- 
ing her of sundry uncomfortable jolts; till the horses ma- 
king a sudden turn to the right, it disappeared round a cor- 
ner. Still for a minute Ellen watched the whirling cloud 
of dust it had left behind ; but then the feeling of strange- 
ness and loneliness came over her, and her heart sank. She 
cast a look up and down the street. The afternoon was 
lovely ; the slant beams of the setting sun came back from 
gilded windows, and the houses and chinmey-tops of the lit- 
tle town were in a glow ; but she saw nothing bright any- 
where ; — ^in all the glory of the setting sun the little town 
looked strange and miserable. There was no sign of her 
having been expected ; nobody was waiting to meet her. 
What was to be done next? Ellen had not the slightest idea. 
Her heart growing fiiinter and fainter, she turned again 
to the inn. A tall, awkward young countryman, with a 
cap set on one side of his head, was busying himself with 
sweeping off the floor of the piazza, but in a very leisurely 
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manner ; and between eveiy two strokes of his broom he 
was casting long looks at Ellen, evidently wondering who 
she was and what she could want there. Ellen saw it, and 
hoped he would ask her in words, for she could not answer 
his looks of curiosity, — ^but she was disappointed. As he 
reached the end of the piazza and gave his broom two or 
three knocks against the ^ge of the boards to clear it of 
dust, he indulged himself with one good long finishing look 
at Ellen, and then she saw he was going to take himself 
and his broom into the house. So in despair she ran up 
the two or three low steps of the piazza and presented her* 
self before him. He stopped short. 

" Will you please to tell me, sir," said poor Ellen, " if 
Miss Emerson is here 1" 

"Miss Emerson?" said he, — "what Miss Emerson 1" 

" I don't know, sir, — ^Miss Emerson that lives not &r 
from Thirlwall." 

Eyeing Ellen from head to foot, the man then trailed his 
broom into the house. Ellen followed him. 

"Mr. Forbes!" said he, "Mr. Forbes! do you know 
any thing of Miss Emerson 1" 

" What Miss Emerson V* said another man, with a big 
red face and a big round body, showing himself iii a door- 
way which he nearly filled. 

" Miss Emerson that lives a little way out of town." 

" Miss Fortune Emerson 1 yes, I know her. What of her ?" 

" Has she been here to-day ?" 

" Here ? what, in town ? No— not as Fve seen or heerd« 
Why, who wants her 1" 

"This little girl." 

And the man with the broom stepping back, disclosed 
Ellen to the view of the red-&ced landlord. He advanced 
a step or two towards her. 

"What do you want with Miss Fortune, little one?" 
said he. 

" I expected she would meet me here, sir," said Ellen. 

" Where have you come from 1" 

•^From New York. 

" The stage set her down just now," put in the other man. 

" And you thought Miss Fortune would meet you, did 
you 1" 
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^ Yes, sir ; she was to meet me and take me home.** 

^ Take jou home f Are you going to Miss Fortune'a 
home 1" 

"Yea, sir." 

" Why you don't belong to her any way, do youl" 

" No, sir," said Ellen, " but she's my aunt." 

"She's your what r 

" My aunt, sir, — ^my Other's sister." 

" Your father's sister ! You ben't the daughter of Mor- 
, gan Montgomery, be you 1" 

" Yes, I am," said Ellen, half smiling. 

" And YOU are come to make a visit to Miss Fortune, ehl" 

" Yes,'' said Ellen, smiling no longer. 

" And Miss Fortune ha'n't come up to meet you ; — that's 
real shabby of her ; and how to set you down there to-night, 
I am sure is more than I can tell.' —And he shouted, " Wife !" 

" What's the matter, Mr. Forbes 1" said a fat landlady, 
appearing in the doorway, which she filled near as well as 
her husband would have done. 

" Look here," said Mr. Forbes, " here's Moigan Mont- 
^mery's daughter come to pay a visit to her aunt, Fortune 
Emerson. Don't you think she'll be glad to see her 1" 

Mr. Forbes put this question with rather a curious look 
at his wife. She didn't answer him. She only looked at 
Ellen, looked grave, and gave a queer little nod of her head, 
which meant, Ellen could not -make out what. 

" Now, what's to be done ?" continued Mr. Forbes. 
" Miss Fortune was to have come up to meet her, but she 
ain't here, and I don't know how in the world I can take the 
child down there to-night. The horses are both out to 
plough, you know ; and besides, the tire is come off that 
wagon wheel. I couldn't possibly use it. And then it's a 
great question in my mind what Miss Fortune would saj 
to me. I should get paid, I s'pose 1" 

" Yes, you'd get paid," said his wife, with another little 
shake of her head ; " but whether it would be the kind of 
pay you'd like, /don't know." 

" Well, what's to be done, wifel Keep the child over- 
night, and send word down yonder 1" 

" No," said Mrs. Forbes, " I'll tell you. I think I saw 
Van Brunt go by two or three hours ago with the ox-cart^ 

10 
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aad I giies Iie% somewliere up tOTm jet 3 I liaHi*t seoi bim 
ga ttttrfc'^ «eSa6lf tike «i€ chnSlfcirfe'^ A Mm. Sam !" 
shouted Mrs. Forbes, — ^ Sam !— bcre !-^-Sam, lun up rtreet 
directly, and see if yoa see Btfr. Van Brunt's ox>cart stand- 
ing anywhcre-^l Jarelsay he's at^Mrl MillerSj'pr majbe.at 
Mr. Hammersley'i^ the 'blacksmith — and ask him to' stpp 
here before he goes home. Now hurry ! — ^and dbn*t jjin 
over^im and then come back and tell me he ainVth^tqwy." 
' ' Mrs; Forbes herself followed Sam to the door, iuid cast 
an exploring look in every direction. -. ^* *^ 

. '^I don't see no signs of him, — ^up nor down,'' said; ^e, 
returning to Ellen ; *^ but Fm pretty sure he ain't gone home. 
Come in here — come in here, dear, and make yourself 
comfortable; itil be n while yet maybe 'afore Mr. Van 
Brunt comes, but hell be along by and by:— come in here 
and rest yourself." '^V :i;":.\''* ^ti'"^ 

She opened a door, and EUeii fbUowe^^Her into a large 
kitchen, where a fire was burning that showed wood must 
be plenty in those regions. Mrs. Forbes placed a low diair 
for her on the hearth, but herself reinainea standing by the 
side of the fire, looking earnestly and *with a good deal of in- 
terest upon the little stranger. Ellen drew her wl^tc bon- 
net from her head, and sitting down with a wearied air, 
gazed sadly into the flames that were shedding their light 
upon her. 

^ Are you going to stop a good while with Miss Fortune 1* 
said Mrs. Forbes. 

** I don't know, ma'am, — ^yes, I believe' so," said Ellen 
faintly. ; : '\^ ; . ^ 

*fHaVt you got no motherl" asked 1^1 Forbes sud- 
denly, after a pause. ' ' ' ', ** r ' * ' 

*^0h ves!" said Ellen, looking up. But the question 
had toucned the sore spot. Bex bead iai^ |6a her hands, 
and *'0h manmia T' . was uttered 'with' a 'bitteriiess that 
even Mrs. Forbes could fefel. V .; . . ' .' 

'^ Now what made in^ a^lc you that !" said she. " Don't 
ory !— don't, love ; poor^ little dear ! you're as pale as a 
sheet ; you're tired, I know — ain't you ? Now cheer up, do, 
^-I can't bear to see you cry. You've come a great ways 
to-day; ha'n't yoiiT 
' Ellen nodded her head, but could give no answer. 
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*' I knjw what 'Mlldo yougood,^ .said Mrs. Forbes pres< 
ently, getting lip from the'croucbing posture bhe had-taken 
to comfort Ellen; *' you 'want something to. eatj-^^hat's 
the matter. ' I'll warrant you're half starved ;— no Vrdnder 
you feel bad. Poor little thing ! you shall have something 
good directly." - 

And away she bustled to get it Left alone, Ellen's tears 
flowBd a few minutes veiy mst. She felt forlorn ; and she 
was besides, as Mrs. Forbes opined, both tired and &int. 
But she did not wish to be found weeping ; she checked her 
(ears, and was sitting again quietly before the fire when the 
landlady returned. 

Mrs. Forbes had a great bowl of milk in one hand, and a 
plate of bread in the other, which she placed on the icitchen 
table, and setting a chair, called Ellen to come and partake 
of it. 

*' Come, dear, — here is something that will do you good. 
I thought there was a piece of pie in the buttery, and so 
there was, but Mr. Fori>es must have got hold of it, for it 
ain't there now ; and there ain't a bit of cake in the house 
^r you; but 1 thought maybe you would like this as well 
as any thing. Gome !" - 

Ellen thanked her, but said she did not want any thing. 

"Oh yes, you do," said Mrs. Forbes; "I know better. 
You're as pale as I don't know what. Come ! this'll put 
roses in your cheeks. Don't you like bread and milk ?'' 

" Yes, very much indeed, ma*am," said Ellen, " but I'm 
not hungry." She rose, however, and came to the table. 

" well, try to eat a bit just to please me. It's real good 
country milk — ^not a bit of cream off. You don't get such 
milk as that in the city, I guess. That's right ! — f see the 
roses coming back to your cheeks already. Is your pa in 
New York now 1" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" You expect your pa and ma up to Thirl wall by and by, 
don't you %* 

" No, ma'am." 

Mrs. Forbes was surprised,- and longed to ask why not, 
and what Ellen had come for ; but the shade that had^passed 
over her face as she answered the last question warned the 
landlady she was getting upon dangerous ground. 
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** Does your aunt expect jou to-night 1" 

^I believe so, ma'am, — I don't know, — she was to have 
met me ; papa said he would write.'' 

^ O, well ! maybe something hindered her from coming. 
It's no matter; you'll get home just as welL Mr. Van 
Brunt will be here soon, I guess ; it's most time for him to 
be along." 

She went to the front door to look out for him, but re- 
turned without any news. A few minutes passed in silence, 
for though full of curiodty, the good landlady dared not ask 
what she wanted to know, forfear of again exdting the sor- 
row of her little companion. She contented herself with 
looking at Ellen, who on her part, much rested and're> 
freshed^ had turned from the table and was again, though 
somewhat less sadly, gazing into the fire. 
. Presently the great wooden clock struck half-past five^ 
with a whirring, rickety voice, for all the world like a hoarse 
grasshopper. Ellen at first wondered where it came from, 
and was looking at the clumsy madiine that reached nearly 
from the floor of the kitchen to the ceUing, when a door at 
the other end of the room opened, and ^ Crood-day, Mrs. 
Forbes," in a rough but not unpleasant voice, brought her 
head quickly round in that direction. ' There stood a large, 
strong-built man, with an ox- whip in his hand. He was well- 
made and rather handsome, but there was something of 
heaviness in the air of both fitoe and person mixed with his 
certainly good-humoured expression. His dress was as 
rough as his voice — a coarse grey frock-coat, green vel- 
veteen pantaloons, and a fiir cap that had seen its best days 
sometime ago. 

^Good-day, Mrs. Forbes," said this personage; *^Sam 
said vou wanted me to stop as I went along." 

''Ah, how d'ye do, Mr. Van Brunt 1" said the landlady, 
rising ; ^ you've got the ox-cart here with you, ha'n't you?" 

^ Yes, I've got the ox-cart," said the person addressed. 
'' 1 came in town for a barrel of flour, and then the near ox 
had lost both his fore shoes ofi^ and I had to go over there, 
and Hammersley has kept me a precious long time. What's 
wanting, Mrs. Forbes? 1 can't stop." 

<« You've no load in the cart, have you?" said the land- 
lady. 
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. ^ No ; I should have had though, but Miller had no shorts 
nor fresh flour, nor won't till next week. What's to go 
down, Mrs. Forbes 1" 

"The nicest load ever you carried, Mr. Van Brunt. 
Here's a little lady come to stay with Miss Fortune. She's 
a daughter of Gaptatn Montgomery, Miss Foitune's brother, 
you know. She came by the stage a little while ago, and 
the thing is now to get her down to-night She can go in 
the cart, can't she ?" 

Mr. Van Brunt looked a little doubtful, and pulling off. 
his cap with one hand, while he scratched his head with the 
other, he examined Ellen from head to foot ; much as if she 
had been some great bale of goods, and he were consider- 
ing whether his cart would hold her or not. 

" Well," said he at length, — "• I don't know but she can ; 
but there ain't nothing on 'arth for her to sit down upon." 

" 0, never mind ; I'll fix that," said Mrs. Forbes. " Is 
there any straw in the bottom of the cart 1" 

" Not a bit." 

" Well, I'll fix it," said Mrs. Forbes. " You get her 
trunk into the cart, will you Mr. Van Brunt 1 and I'll see 
to the rest." 

Mr. Van Brunt moved off without another word to do 
what was desired of him, — apparently quite confounded at 
having a passenger instead of his more wonted load of bags 
and barrels. And his &ce still continued to wear the singu- 
lar doubtful expression it had put on at first hearing the 
news. Ellen's trunk was quickly hoisted in, however; and 
Mrs. Forbes presently appeared with a little arm-chair, 
which Mr. Van Brunt with an approving look bestowed in 
the cart, planting it with its back against the trunk to keep 
it steady. Mrs, Forbes then raising herself on tiptoe by 
the side of the cart, took a view of the arrangements. 

" That won't do y et,"jsaid she ; " her feet will be cold on 
that bare floor, and 'tain't over clean neither. Here, Sally ! 
run up and fetch me that piece of carpet you'll find lying at 
the top of the back stairs. Now, hurry ! — Now, Mr. Van 
Brunt, I depend upon you to get my things back again ; 
will you see and bring 'em the first time you come in townl" 

''I'll see about it. But what if I can't get liold of 
them 1" answered the person addressed, with a half smile. 

10* 
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"O," said Mrs. Forbes, with another, "I leave that, to 
you; you have your ways and nieahs. Now, just spread 
this carpet down nicely under her chair; and then shell be 
fixed. Now, my darling, you'll ride like a queen. But how 
are you going to get in? Will you let Mr. Van Brunt lift 
you up 7" 

Ellen's "O no, ma'am, if you please!" was accompanied 
with such aa evident shrinking from the^ proposal, that Mrs. 
Forbes did not pre^ it. ,A.. chair was brought from the 
kitchen,' aild'^b^;m^ing'ildng;stfep from it to the top ioif the, 
wheel,* find tlieli^' the edge oif the 6art, Ellen was at length* 
safely stoWed In her place. Kind Mrs. Forbes then stretched 
herself "up -over the side of the cart to shake hands with her 
and bid her good-by, telling her again she would Tide like' 
a queeii^ Ellen answered only " Good-by, ma'am ;" but 
it was. ^d* 'with" a look of so much sweetness,' and, ^yes' 
swininMAg^lisilMti^sadn^ss and half in gratefulness^ that the 
good landlady oSM^>i^ot*fofget it. 

'* I do think," said she, when she went back to her hus- 
band^ ^Uha^ Is'lheieaihe^ little thins, about, I ever did see." 
.i<Harapk,!C^sai44^«hi«^nd, /'{-reckon Miss Fortune 
will think so too." 

Thfe '^vPokXlMAii^ came^back to Mrs. Forbes* &ce, and 
with «iio<fid1(*littlei' grave shake of her head, she went into 
thekitoheftJ '-' ' . '-' , 

" How -'kind* she is! how good everybody {s/to me," 
thought little -fSleri', lUs she moved off in state m her chariot 
drawn byoxeh.' Quite a contrast this new way of travel- 
ling was te the ^noisy- stage and swift steamer. Ellen , did 
not know atifkbtwbether to like or dislike it ; but she camo 
to the .conbluslon'thbt it was very funny, joid a remarkably . 
amusing wa^ of^getting alofig: There waa one disadvan- 
tage about it ^Ftainly,— their rate of travel was very slow. ' 
Ellen wondered iier charioteer did not inake his animals go 
&ster ; but she soon forgot their lazy progress in the interest 
of novel sights and new scenes. -iVw. :. 

Slowly, very slowly, the good oxen drew the cart and the 
little queen in the arm-chair out of the town, and they en- 
tered upon the open country. The sun had already gone 
down when they left the inn, and the glow of his setting 
had faded a good deal by the time they got quite out of 
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ihe town ; but ligbt enough was led still to delight Ellen with 
the pleasant look of the country. It was a l^^^jj evening, 
and quiet as summer; not a breath stirring. The leaves 
were all off the trees ; the hills were brown ; but the soft 
warm light that still lingered Jipon them forbade any look 
of harshness or dreariness. These hills lay towards the 
west, and at Thirlwall were not more than two miles dis- 
tant, but sloping off more to the west as the range extended 
in a southerly direction. Between, the ground was beauti- 
fully broken. Rich fields and meadows lay on all sides, 
fiometimes level, and sometimes with a sofb wavy surface, 
where Ellen thought it must be charming to run-up and 
down. Every now and then these were varied by a little 
rising ground cajpped with a piece of woodland ; and beau- 
tiful trees, many of them, were seen standing alone, espe- 
cinlly by the road-side. All had a cheerful, pleasant look. 
The. houses were very scattered ; in the whole way they 
passed but few. Ellen's heart regularly began to beat 
when they came in sight of one, and '*I wonder if that is 
aunt Fortune's house r — "perhaps it is!"— or, "I hope it 
is not!'' were the thoughts that rose in her mind. But 
slowly the oxen brought her abreast of the houses, one 
after another, and slowly they passed on beyond, and there 
was no sign of getting home yet. Their way was through 
pleasant lanes towards the south, but constantly approach- 
ing the hills. About half a mile from Thirlwall, they 
crossed a little river, not more than thirty yards broad, and 
after that the twilight deepened fast. The shades gathered 
on field and hill : every thing grew brown, and then dusky ; 
and then Ellen was obliged to content herself with what 
was very near, for further than that she could only see dim 
outlines.- She began again to think of their slow travelling,, 
and to wonder that Mr. Van Brunt could be content with it. 
She wondered too what made him walk, when he might 
just as well have sat in the cart ; the truth was he had 
chosen that for the very purpose that he might have a good 
look at the little queen in the arm-chair. Apparently, how- 
ever, he too now thought it might be as well to make a little 
haste, for he thundered out some orders to his oxen, accom- 
panied with two or three strokes of his heavy lash, which, 
though not cruel by any means, went to Ellen's heart. 
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"Them lazy critters won't go fast anyhow," said he to 
Ellen, — " they will take their own time ; it ain't no use to 
cut them." 

" O no ! pray don't, if you please !" said Ellen, in a 
voice of earnest entreaty. 

" 'Tain't fair neither," continued Mr. Van Brunt, lashing 
his great whip from side to side without touchilig any thing. 
'* I have seen critters that would take any quantity of whip- 
ping to make them go, but them 'ere ain't of that kind ; 
they'll work as long as they can stand, poor fellows !" 

There was a little silence, during which Ellen eyed her 
rough charioteer, not knowing exactly what to make of 
him, 

"^ I guess this is the first time you ever rid in an ox-cart, 
ain't it 1" 

" Yes," said Ellen ; " I never saw one before." 

" Ha'n't you never seen an ox^cart ! Well — ^how do you 
like it r 

*' I like it very much indeed. Have we much farther to 
go before we get to aunt Fortune's house 1" 

" * Aunt Fortune's house !' a pretty good bit yet. You 
see that mountain over there 1" — ^pointing with his whip to 
a hill directly west of them, and about a mile distant 

"Yes," said Ellen. 

" That's the Nose. Then you see that other 1" — ^pointing 
to one that lay some two miles further south ; — " Miss 
Fortune's house *is just this side of that; it's all of two 
miles from here." 

And urged by this recollection, he again scolded and 
cheered the patient oxen, who for the most part kept on 
their steady way without any reminder. But perhaps it 
was for Ellen's sake that he scarcely touched them with the 
whip. 

"That don't hurt them, not a bit," he remarked to Ellen, 
— " it only lets them know that Pm here, and they must 
mind their business. So you're Miss Fortune's niece, ehl" 

" Yes," said Ellen. 

" Well," said Mr. Van Brunt, with a desperate attempt 
at being complimentary, " 1 shouldn't care if you was mine 
too." 

Ellen was somewhat astounded, and so utterly unable to 
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echo tlie vrish, that she said nothing. She did not know it^ 
but Mr. Van Brunt had made, for him, most extraordinary 
eflforts at sociability. Having quite exhausted himself, he 
now mounted into the cart and sat silent, only now and then 
uttering energetic " Gee's !" and " Haw's l" which greatly 
excited Ellen's wonderment She discovered they were 
meant for the ears of the oxen, but more than that she could 
not make out. 

They plodded along very slowly, and the evening fell fast. 
As they lefb behind tbe hill which Mr. Van Brunt had called 
'' the Mose," they could see, through an opening in the moun- 
tains, a bit of the western horizon, and some brightness still 
lingering there; but it was soon hid from view, and dark- 
ness veiled the whole country. Ellen could amuse herself 
no longer with looking about ; she could see nothing v^tj 
clearly but the outline of Mr. Van Brunt's broad back, just 
before her. But the stars had come out ! — and, brilliant and 
clear, they were looking down upon her with their thousand 
eyes. Ellen's heart jumped when she saw them with a 
mixed feeling of pleasure and sadness. They carried her 
r^ht back to the last evening, when she was walking up the 
hill with Tlmmins; she remembered her anger against Mrs. 
Dunscombe, and her kind friend's warning not to indulge it, 
and all his teaching that day; and tears came with the 
thought, how glad she should be to hear him speak to her 
again. Still looking up at the beautiful quiet stars, she 
thought of her dear far-off mother, — how long it was already 
since she had seen her ; — ^faster and faster the tears drop- 
ped ; — and then she thought of that glorious One who had 
made the stars, and was above them all, and who could and 
did see her mother and her, though ever so far apart, and 
could hear and bless them both. The little &ce was no 
longer upturned — it was buried in her hands, and bowed to 
her lap, and tears streamed as she prayed iJiat God would 
bless her dear mother and take care of her. Not once nor 
twice; — ^the fulness of Ellen's heart could not be poured 
out in one asking. Greatly comforted at last, at having as 
it were laid over the care of her mother upon One who was 
able, she thought of herself, and her late resolution^ to serve 
him. She was in the same mind still. She could not call 
herself a Christian yet, but she was resolved to be one ; and 
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lieep ber lus diild. And then Ellen felt happy. 

Quiet, and weariness, and even diowsiness sacoeeded. It 
iraa well the night was still, for it had grown quite cool, 
and a breeze would have gone through and through Ellen's 
xiimkeen coat. As it was she began to be chOlj^when Mr. 
Van Brunt, who dnce he got into the cart had made no re- 
marks except to his oxen, turned round a little and spoke to 
her again. 

' "It's onlj a little bit of way, weVe got to go now," said 
he ; " we're turning the comer." * 

llie words seemed to shoot through Ellen's heart. She 
was. wide awake instantly, and quite warm; and leaning 
forward in her little chair, she strove to pierce the darkness 
on either hand of her, to see whereabouts the house stood, 
and how things looked. She could discern nothing but misty 
shadows, and outlines of she could not tell what ; the star- 
light was too dim to reveal any thing to a stranger. 

, '^There's the house,", said Mr. Van Brunt, after a few 
minutes more, — ^"do you see it yonder 1" 

Ellen, strained her eyes, but could make out nothing, — 
not even a glimpse of white. She sat back in her diair, her 
heart beating violently. Presently Mr. Van Brunt jumped 
down and opened a gate at the side of the road ; and with 
a great deal of ^ gee"-ing the oxen turned to the right, and 
drew the cart a little way up hill, — ^then' stopped on what 
seemed level ground. 

^ Here we are !" cried Mr. Van Brunt, as he. threw his 
whip on the ground,-^" and late enough ! You must be 
tired of that Uttle arm-cheer by this time. Come to the 
side of the cart and 111 lift you down." 

Poor Ellen ! There was no help for it She came to the 
side of the cart, and taking her in his arms her rough chari- 
oteer set her verv gently and carefully on the ground. 

. " There 1" said he, " now you can run right in ; do you 
soe that little flster 
" No," said Ellen, "I can't see anv thing." 

] ^ Well, come here," said he, ^ and 111 wow you. Here 
— -you'rjB running agin the fence — this way !" 

And he open^ a little wicket^ which Ellen managed to 
•Ifuotble tbrpugh*. 
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^ Now,'' said he, " go straight up to that door yonder, and 
open it, and you'll see where to go. Don't knock, hut just 
pull the latch and go in." 

And he went onto his oxen. Ellen at first saw no door, 
and did not even know where to look for it ; by degrees, 
as her head became clearer, the large dark shadow of the 
house stood before her, and a little glimmering line of a 
path seemed to lead onward from where she stood. With 
unsteady steps, Ellen' pursued it till her foot struck against 
the stone before the door. Her trembling fingers found 
the latch — ^liited it — and she entered. All was dark there ; 
but at the right a window showed light glimmering within. 
Ellen made toward it, and groping, came to another door- 
latch. This was big and clumsy ; however, she managed 
it, and pushing open the heavy door, went in. 

It was a good-sized, cheerful-looking kitchen. A fine fire 
was burning in the enormous fireplace ; the white walls and 
ceiling were yellow in the light of the flame. No candles 
were needed, and none were there. The supper table was 
set, and with its snow-white table-cloth and shining, furniture, 
looked very comfortable indeed. But the only person there 
was an old woman, sitting by the side of the fire, with her 
back towards Ellen. She seemed to be knitting, but did 
not move nor look round. Ellen had come a step or two 
into the room, and there she stood, unable to speak or to 
go any farther. '' Can that be aunt Fortune 1" she thought ; 
«< she can't be as old as that ?" 

« In another minute a door opened at her right, just behind 
the pjd woman's back, and a second figure appeared at the 
t^p of a flight of stairs which led down from the kitchen. 
She came in, shutting the door behind, her with her foot ; 
and indeed both hands wer0/ull,Qne^ holding a lamp and a 
knife, and the other a plate of l)utter. the sight of Ellen 

stpppe4 hex short., / . *' "" •' 

' " What is this i— and what do you leave' t)i^ door open 
for, child, 1" sjie said. ■ ; , *' .;, ; , \: . 

She advanced' tpwatds it, plate and lamp* itt lid^d^ and 
setting her. back, against^fhe 'door, shut it vigorously.' 

" Who are you l-Hind -what's wanting?*' ^ 

*' I am Ellen Montgomery, ma'am," said Ellen, timidly. 

^ WhatP said the lady, with some emphasis. 
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" Didn't you expect me, ma'am ?" said JEllen ; " papa 
said he would write." 

" Wh}', is this Ellen Montgomery 1" said Miss Fortune, 
apparently forced to the conclusion that it must be. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Ellen. - . 

Miss Fortune went to the table and put the butter and 
the lamp in their places. 

" Did you say your &ther wrote • to tell me of your 
coming?" 

** He said he would, ma'am" said Ellen. 

^' He didn't ! Never sent me a line. Just like him ! I 
never yet knew Morgan Montgomery do a thing when he 
promised he would." 

Ellen's face flushed, and her heart swelled. She stood 
motionless. 

** How did you get down here to-night 1" 

** I came in* Mr. van Brunt's ox-cart," said Ellen. 

" Mr. Van Bnmt's ox-cart ! Then he's got home, has he V* 
And hearing at this instant a noise outside. Miss Fortune 
swept to the door, saying, as she opened it, " Sit down, 
child, and take off your things." 

The first command, at least, Ellen obeyed gladly; she 
did not feel enough at home to comply with the second. 
She only took off her bonnet. 

" Well, Mr. Van Brunt," said Miss Fortune at the door, 
'' have you brought me a barrel of flour 1" 

'^ No, Miss Fortune," said the voice of Ellen's charioteer, 
^ Fve brpi^ht you something better than that." 

" Where did you find her 1" said Miss Fortune, something 
shortly. 

" Up at Forbes's." 

" What have you got there 1" 

** A trunk. Where is it to go 1" 

^ A trunk ! Bless me ! it must go up stairs ; but how it 
is ever to get there, I am sure I don't know." 

'' I'll find a way to get it there, I'll engage, if y cull be so 
good as to open the door for me, ma'am." 

"Indeed you won't! That'll never do! With your 
shoes !" said Miss Fortune, in a tone of indignant house 
wifery. 

*' Well— without my shoes, th«D,*' said Mr. Van Brunt^ 
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with a half gi^le, as Ellen heard the shoes kicked ofil 
" Now, ma'am, out of my way ! give me a road." 

Miss Fortune seized the lamp, and opening another door, 
ushered Mr. Van Brunt and the trunks out of the kitchen, 
and up, Ellen saw not whither. In a minute or two they 
returned, and he of Uie ox-cart went out. 

"Supper's just ready, Mr. Van Brunt," said the mistress 
*£ the house. 

** Gan't stay, ma'am ; — ^it's so late ; must hurry home." 
And he closed the door behind him. 

'^ What made you so late ?" asked Miss Fortune of Ellen. 

" I don't know, ma'am — ^I believe Mr. Van Brunt said the 
blacksmith had kept him." 

Miss Fortune bustled about a few minutes in silence, set> 
ting some things on the table and filling the tea-pot. 

" Come," she said to Ellen, " take off your coat and come 
to the table. You must be hungry by this time. It's a good 
while since you had your dinner, ain't it ? Come, mother." 

The old lady rose, and Miss Fortune, taking her chair, 
set it by the side of the table next the fire. EUen was op- 
posite to her, and now for the first time, the old lady seemed 
to know that she was in the room. She looked at her very 
attentively, but with an expressionless gaze which Ellen did 
not like to meet, though otherwise her face was calm and 
pleasant. 

^ Who is thati" inquired the old lady presently of Miss 
Fortune, in a half whisper. 

"That's Morgan's daughter," was the answer. 

" Morgan's daughter ! Has Morgan a daughter 1" 

" Why, yes, mother ; don't you remember I told you a 
month ago he was going to send her here ?" 

The old lady turned again with a half shake of her head 
towards Ellen. "Morgan's daughter," she repeated to her- 
self softly, " she's a pretty little girl, — very pretty. Will 
you come round here and give me a kiss, dearl" 

Ellen submitted. The old lady folded her in her arms 
and kissed her affectionately. " That's your grandmother, 
Ellen," said Miss Fortune, as Ellen went back to her seat. 

Ellen had no words to answer. Her aunt saw her weary, 

down look, and soon after supper proposed to take her up 

stairs. EUen gladly followed ner. Miss Fortune showed 

u 
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her to her room, and first asking if she wanted any thing, 
left her to hersel£ It^as a relieC Ellen's heart had be^ 
brimful and ready to run over for some time, but the tears 
could not come then. They did not now, till she had un- 
dressed and laid her weary little body on the Bed ; then 
they broke forth in an agony. *' She did not kiss me ! she 
didn't say she was glad to see me !" thought poor Ellen. 
But weariness this time was too much for sorrow and dis- 
appointment It was but a few minutes, and Ellen's brow 
was calm again, and her eyelids still, and with the tears wet 
upon her cheeks, she was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Nimble mlieiiaaes, Ihat eom^ k, twlA of foot! 

SbasspbaRs. 

THE morning sun was shining full and strong in Ellen's 
eyes when she awoke. Bewildered at the strangeness 
of every thing around her, die raised herself on her elbow, 
and took a long look at her new home. It could not help but 
seem cheerful. Ihe bright beams of sunlight streaming in 
through the windows lighted on the wall and the old wain- 
scoting, and paintless and rough as they were, nature's own 
gilding more than made amends for their want of comeli- 
ness. Still Ellen was not much pleased with the result of 
her survey. The room was good-sized, and perfectly neat 
and clean ; it had two large windows opening to the east^ 
through which, morning by morning, the sun looked in — ^that 
was another blessmg. but the floor was without the sign of a 
carpet, and the bare boards looked to Ellen very comfortless. 
The hard-finished walls were not very smooth nor particu- 
larly white. The doors and wood-work, though very neat, 
and even carved with some attempt at ornament, had never 
known the touch of paint, and had grown in the course of 
years to be of a light-brown colour. The room was very 
bare of furniture too. A dressing-table, pier-table, or what- 
not, stood between the windows, but it was only a half-circu- 
lar top of pine board set upon three very long, bare-looking 
legs — ^altogether of a most awkward and unhappy appear- 
ance, Ellen thought, and quite too high for her to use with 
any comfort. No glass hung over it, nor anywhere else. On 
the north side of the room was a fireplace ; against the oppo- 
site wall stood Ellen's trunk and two chairs ; — ^that was all, 
except the cot bed she was lying on, vid which had its place 
opposite the windows. The coverlid of that came in for a 
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share of her displeasure, being of home-made white and blue 
worsted mixed with cotton, exceeding thick and heavy. 

^ I wonder what sort of a blanket is under it," said £llen, 
** if I can ever get it off to see ! — ^pretty good ; but the sheets 
are cotton, and so is the pillow-case !" 

She was still leaning on her elbow, looking around her 
with a rather discontented face, when some door being open- 
ed down stairs, a great noise of hissing and sputtering came 
to her ears, and presently after there stole to her nostrils a 
steaming odour of something very savoury from the kitchen. 
It said as plainly as any dressing-bell that she had better get 
up. So up she jumped, and set about the business of dress- 
ing with great alacrity. Where was the distress of last night % 
Gone — ^with the darkness. She had slept well ; the biadng 
atmosphere had restored strength and spirits ; and the bright 
morning light made it impossible to be dull or down-heart- 
ed, in spite of the new cause she thought she had found. She 
went on quick with the business of the toilet ; but whoi it 
came to the washing, she suddenly discovered that there 
were no conveniences for it in her room — no sisnof pitohei 
or basin, or stand to hold them. Ellen was slightly dismay* 
ed ; but presently recollected her arrival had not been looked 
for 80 soon, and probably the preparations for it had not 
been completed. So she finished dressing, and then set out 
to find her way to the kitchen. On opening the door, there 
was a little landing-place from which the stairs descended 
just in front of her, and at the left hand another door, which 
she supposed must lead to her aunt's room. At the foot of 
the stairs Ellen found herself in a large square room or hall, 
for one of its doors, on the east, opened to the outer air, and 
was in fiict the front door of the house. Another Ellen 
tried on the south side; it would not open. A third, under 
the stairs, admitted her to the kitchen. 

The noise of hissing and sputtering now became quite vio- 
lent, and the smell of the cooking, to Ellen's fiincy, rather 
too strong to be pleasant. Before a good fire stood Miss 
Fortune, holding the end of a very long iron handle by whicfa 
she was kept in commimication with a flat vessel sitting on 
the fire, in which Ellen soon disoovered all this noisy and 
odorous cooking was going on. A tall tin oofiee-pot stood 
on some ooals in the comer of the fireplaoe, and another 11^ 
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tie iron vessel in front also claimed a share of Miss For- 
tune's attention, for she every now and then leaned forward 
to give a stir to whatever was in it, making each time quite 
a spasmodic effi>rt to do so without quitting her hold of the 
end of the long handle. Ellen drew near and looked on 
witli great curiosity, and not a little appetite ; but Miss 
Fortune was far too busy to give her more than a passing 
glance. At length the hissing pan was brought to the hearth 
iox some new arrangement of its contents, and Ellen seized 
the moment of peace and quiet to say, '' Good-morning, 
aunt Fortune." 

Miss Fortune was crouching by the pan turning her slices 
of pork. '' How do you do this morning 1" she answered, 
without looking up. 

Ellen replied she felt a great deal better. 

*^ Slept warm, did youl" said Miss Fortune, as she set 
the pah bade on the nre. And Ellen could hardly answer, 
^ Quite warm, ma'am," when the hissing and sputtering be- 
gan again as loud as ever. 

''I must wait," thought Ellen, ^ till this is over before I 
say what I want to. I can't scream out to ask for a basin 
and towel." 

In a few minutes the pan was removed from the fire, and 
Miss Fortune went on to take out the brown slices of nicely- 
fried pork and arrange them in a de^ dish, leaving a small 
quantity of dear &t in the pan. Ellen, who was greatly 
interested, and observing every step most attentively, settled 
in her own mind that certainly this would be thrown away, be- 
ing fit for nothing but the pigs. But Miss Fortune didn't think 
so, for she darted into some pantry dose by, and returning 
with a cup of cream in her hand emptied it all into the pork 
&t. Then she ran into the pantry again for a little roimd tin 
box, with a cover full of holes, and shaking this gently over the 
pan, a fine white shower of flour fell upon the cream. The 
pan was then replaced on the fire and stirred ; and to Ellen's 
astonishment the whole changed, as if by magic, to a thick, 
sti£^ white froth. It was not till Miss Fortune was carefully 
pouring this over the fried slices in the dish, that Ellen sud- 
denly recollected that break&st was ready, and she was not. 

'' Aunt Fortune," she said timidly, ^ I haven't washed 
yet, — there's no basin in my room." 
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• ^ Miss Fortane miide no answer nor gave anj sign of hear 
ing ; she went on dishing up breakfast. Ellen waited a few 
minutes. 

" Will you please, ma'am, to show me where I can wash 
mysell" 

** Yes," said Miss Fortune, suddenly standing erect, 
** youll have to go down to the spout." 

« The spout, ma'am," said Ellen,—" what's that 1" 

"You'll know it when you see it, I guess," answered 
her aunt, again stooping over her preparations. But in 
another moment she arose and said, "Just open that door 
there behind you, and go down the stairs and ^ out at the 
door, and you'll see where it is, and what it is too." 

EUen still lingered. " Would you be so good as to give 
me a towel, ma'am," she said timidly. 

Miss Fortune dashed past her and out of another door, 
whence she presently returned with a clean towel which she 
threw over Ellen's arm, and then went back to her work. 

Opening the door by which she had first seen her aunt 
enter the night before, Ellen went down a steep flight of 
steps, and found herself in a lower kitchen, intended for 
common purposes. It seemed not to be used at all, at least 
there was ho fire there, and a cellar-like feeling and smell 
instead. That was no wonder, for beyond the fireplace on 
the left hand was the opening to the cellar, which running 
under the other part of the house, was on a level with this 
kitchen. It had no furniture but a table and two chairs. 
The thick heavy door stood open. Passing out, Ellen looked 
around her for water, — ^in what shape or form it was to pre- 
sent itself she had no very dear idea. She soon spied, a few 
yards distant a little stream of water pouring from the end 
of a pipe or trough raised about a foot and a half from the 
ground, and a well-worn path leadine to it, left no doubt of 
its being the "the spout." But when she had reached it 
Ellen was in no small puzzle as to how she should manage. 
The water was dear and bright, and poured veiy ftst into a 
shallow wooden trough' underneath, whence it ran off into 
the meadow and disappeared. 

" But what shall I do without a basm," thought Ellen, " I 
can't catch any water is. my hands, it runs too fast If 1 only 
could get my face under there-^that would be fine !" 
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Very eardully and cautiouslj she tried it, but the oontinaal 
spattering of the water had made the board on which she stood 
so slippery that b^ore her ftoe could reach the stream she 
came very near tumbling headlong, and so taking more of a 
cold bath than she wished for. So die contented herself with 
the drops her hands could bring to her fiice, — a scanty supply ; 
but those drops were deiiciously cold and fresh. An 1 after- 
wards she pleased herself with holding her hands in the run- 
ning water, till they were red with the cold. On the whole 
Ellen enjoyed her washing very much. The morning air 
came playing about her; its cool breath was on her ^eek 
with health in its touch. The early sun was shining on tree 
and meadow and hiU ; the long shadows stretched over the 
grass, and the very brown outhouses, looked bright. She 
thought it was the loveliest place she ever had seen. And 
that sparkling trickling water was certainly the purest and 
sweetest she had ever tasted. Where could it come from ? 
It poured from a small trough made of the split trunk of a 
tree with a little move or channel two inches wide hol- 
lowed out in it. Dut at the end of one of these troughs, 
another lapped on, and another at the end of that, and how 
many there were Ellen could not see, nor where the beginning 
of them was. Ellen stood gazing and wondering, drinking 
in the fresh air, hope and spirits rising every minute, when 
she suddenly recollected break&st ! She hurried in. As she 
expected, her aunt was at the table ; but to her suprisei and 
not at all to her gratification, there was Mr. Van Brunt at 
the other end of it, eating away, very much at home indeed. 
In silent dismay Ellen draw her chair to the side of the table. 

*'Did you find the spout 1" asked Miss Fortune. 

*« Yes, ma'am." 

" Well, how do you like itr 

"^ O, I like it very much indeed,'' said Ellen. '< I think 
it is beautiful." 

Miss Fortune's fiioe rather softened at this, and she mve 
Ellen an abundant supply of all that was on the table. Uer 
journey, the bracing air, and her cool morning wash, alto- 
gether, had made Ellen very sharp, and she did justice to the 
breakfast. She thought never was cofiee so good as this 
country cofiee ; nor any thing so excellent as the brown bread 
and butter, both as sweet as bread and butter could be ; 
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neither was any cookery so enti ely aatis&ctory as Miss 
Fortune's fried pork and potatoes. - xet her teaspoon was 
not silver ; her knife opuld not boast of being either sharp 
or bright ; and her fork was certainly made for any thing else 
in the world but comfort and convenience, bising of only two 
prongs, and those so Jlur apart that Ellen had no small diffi- 
culty to carry the potato safely from her plate to her mouth. 
It mattered nothing ; she was now looking on the bright side 
of things, and all tiiis'only made her breakfast taste the 
sweeter. • ' * • 

Ellen rose from the table when she had finished, and stood 
a few minutes thoughtfully by the fire. 

^'^Aunt Fortune,'*^ she said at length timidly, ** if you've 
no objection, I should like to go and take a good look all 
about.*? 

** O yes," said Miss Fortune, " go where you like ; 111 
give you a week to do what you please with yourself." 

*' Thank you, ma'am," said Ellen, as she ran ofiT for her 
bonnet ; '^ a week's a long time. I suppose," thought she, 
^ I shall go to school at the end of that" 

Returning quickly with her white bonnet, Ellen opened 
the heavy kitdien door by whidi she had entered last night, 
and went out. She found herself in a kind of Ions shed. It 
had very rough walls and floor, and overhead showed the 
brown beams and rafters ; two little windows and a door 
were on the side. All manner of rubbish lav there, especially 
at the fitrther end. There was scattered about and pOed up 
various boxes, boards, farming and garden tools, old pieces of 
rope and sheepskin, old iron, a cheese-press, tnd what not. 
Ellen did not stay long to look, but went out to find some- 
thing pleasanter. A few yards from the shed door was the 
little gate through which she had stumbled in the dark, and 
outside of that EUen stood still a while. It was a fitir, pleas- 
ant day, and the country scene she looked upon was very 
pretty. Ellen thought so. Before her, at a little distance, rose 
the great gable end of the bam, and a long row of outhouses 
stretched away from it towards the left. The ground was 
strewn thick with chips; andthereason wasnotmurd tofind, 
for a little way ofi| under an old stunted apple-tree, lay a 
huge loff, well diipped on the upper surface, with the axe rest- 
ing agamst it ; and dose by were some sticks of wood both 
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dopped and unchopped. To the right the ground descended 
gently to a beautiful plane meadow, skirted on the hither 
side bj a row of fine apple-trees. The smooth green flat 
tempted Ellen to a run, but first she looked to the left. There 
was the garden, she guessed, for there was a paling fence 
which enclosed a pretty large piece of ground ; and between 
the garden and the house a green slope ran down to the 
spout. That reminded her that she intended making a jour- 
ney of discovery up the course of the long trough. No time 
could be better than now, and she ran down the slope. 

The trough was supported at some height from the 
ground by little heaps of stones placed here and there along 
its whole course. Not &r from the spout it crossed a fence. 
Ellen must cross it too to gain her object, and how that 
could be done was a great question ; she resolved to try, 
however. But first she played awhile with the water, which 
had great charms for her. She dammed up the little chan- 
nel with her fingers, forcing the water to flow over the side 
of the trough ; there was something very pleasant in stop- 
ping the supply of the spout, and seeing the water trickling 
over where it had no business to so; and she did not heed 
that some of the drops took her frock in their way. She 
stooped her lips to the trough and drank of its sweet cur- 
rent,— only for fun's sake, for she was not thirsty. Finally, 
she set out to follow the stream up to its head. But poor 
Ellen had not gone more than half way towards the fence, 
when she all at once plunged into the mire. The green 
grass growing there had looked fair enough, but there was 
running water and black mud under the green grass, she 
found to her sorrow. Her shoes, her stockings, were fulL 
What was to be done, now? The journey of discovery 
must be given up. She forgot to think about where the 
water came from, in the more pressing question, ^ What 
will aunt Fortune say V'* — and the quick wish came that 
she had her mother to go to. However, she got out of the 
slough, and wiping her shoes as well as she could on the 
grass, she hastened back to the house. 

The kitchen was all put in order, the hearth swept, the 
irons at the fire, and Miss Fortune just pinning her ironing 
blanket on the table. '' Well, — ^what's the matter 1" she 
said, when she saw Ellen's face ; but as her glance reached 
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the floor, her brow darkened. "Mercy on me!** she ex- 
claimed, with slow emphasis, — ^ what on earth have 70a 
been about % where have you been ?" 

Ellen explained. 

" Well, you have made a figure of yourself! Sit down !** 
said her aunt, shortly, as she thrust a chair down on the 
hearth before the fire; "I should have thought you'd have 
wit enough at your age to keep out of the ditch.'' 

" I didn't see any ditch," said Ellen. 

" No, I suppose not," said Miss Fortune, who was ener- 
getically twitching off Ellen's shoes and stockings with her 
lore finger and thumb ; " I suppose not ! you were staring 
up at the moon or stars, I suppose." 

" It all looked green and smooth," said poor Ellen ; " one 
part just like another; and the first thing I knew I was up 
to my ankles." 

"What were you there at all for?" siud Miss Fortune, 
shortly enough. 

" I couldn't see where the water came from, and I wanted 
to find out." 

" Well you've found out enough for one day I hope. Just 
look at those stockings ! Ha'nx you got never a pair of 
coloured stockings, that you must go poking into the mud 
with white ones T" 

"No, ma'am." 

" Do you mean to say you never wore any but white ones 
at home 1" 

" Yes, ma'am ; I never had any others." 

Miss Fortune's thoughts seemed too much for speedi, 
from the way in which she lumped up and went off without 
saying any thing more. She presently came back with an 
old pair of grey socks, which she bade Ellen put on as socm 
as her feet were dry. 

" How many of those white stockings have ycm 1" she 
said. 

" Mamma bought me half a dozen pair of new ones just 
before I came away, and I had as many as that of old ones 
besides." 

* "Well, now go up to your trunk and bring 'em all down 
to me— every pair of white stockings you have got There's 
a pair of old slippers you can put on till your shoes are 
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dry,** she said, fiiogmg them to her; — ^^lliey am't much 
too big for you.'' 

^ They're not mudi too big for the <odb— they're a great 
deal too big for me," thought Ellen. But she said nothing. 
She gathered all her stockings together and brought them 
down stairs, as her aunt had bidden her. 

*^ Now yon may run out to the bam, to Mr. Van Brunt, — 
you'll find him there, — and tell him I want him to bring 
me some white maple bark, when he comes home to din- 
ner. — white maple bark, do you hearl" 

Away went Ellen, but in a few minutes came back. '' I 
can't get in," she said. 

"What's the matter 1" 

^ Tliose great doors are shut, and I can't open them. I 
knodced, but nobody came." 

" Knock at a bam door !" said Miss Fortune. *' You 
must go in at the little cowhouse door, at the left, and go 
round. He's in the lower bam-floor.'! 

The bam stood lower than the level of the chip-yard, from 
which a little bridge led to the great doorway of the second 
floor.' Passing down the range of outhouses, Ellen came to 
the little door her aunt had spoken of. ^ But what in the 
world should I do if there should be cows inside there 1" 
said she to herself. She peeped in ; — ^the cowhouse was 
perfectly empty ; and cautiously, and with many a fearful 
glance to the right and left, lest some terrible homed ani- 
mal should present itself, Ellen made her way across the 
cowhouse, and through the bam-yard, littered thick with 
straw wet and dry, to the lower bam-floor. The door of 
this stood wide open. Ellen looked with wonder and 
pleasure when she got in. It wits an immense room — ^the 
sides showed nothing but hay up to the ceiling, except here 
and there an enormous uprignt post ; the floor was perfectly 
dean, only a few locks of hay and grains of wheat scattered 
upon it ; and a pleasant sweet smell was there, Ellen could 
not tell of what. But no Mr. Van Brunt She looked 
about lor him, she dragged her disagreeable slippers back 
and forth oyer the floor, in yain. 

" Hilloa ! what's wanting 1" at length cried a rough yoice 
she remembered very well. But where was the speaker? 
On every side, to every comer, her eyes tumed withciut 
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finding him. She looked up at last. There was the round 
iaoe of Mr. Van Brunt peering down at her through a large 
opening or trap-door, in the upper floor. 

^ Well !" said he, ^ have you come out here to help me 
thrash wheat !" 

Ellen told him what she had come for. 

" White maple bark, — well," — said he, in his slow way, 
"I'll bring it. 1 wonder what's in the wind now." 

So Ellen wondered, as she slowly went back to the house ; 
and yet more, when her aunt set her to tacking her stock- 
ings together by two and two. 

" What are you going to do with them, aunt Fortune!^ 
she at last ventured to say. 

" You'll see, — ^when the time comes." 

« Mayn't I keep out one pairl" said Ellen, who had a 
vague notion that by some mysterious means her stockings 
were to be pre^wnted from ever looking white any more. 

" No ; — just do as I tell you." 

Mr. Van Brunt came at dinner-time with the white ma- 
ple bark. Jt was thrown forthwith into a brass kettle of 
water which Miss Fortune had already hung over the fire. 
Ellen felt sure this had something to do with her stockings, 
but she could ask no questions ; and as soon as dinner was 
over she went up to her room. It didn't look pleasant 
now. The brown wood-work and rough dingy walls had 
lost their gilding. The sunshine was out of it ; and what 
was more, the sunshine was out of Ellen's heart too. She 
went to the wmdow and opened it, but there was nothing 
to keep it open ; it slid down again as soon as she let it 
go. Bafiied and sad, she stood leaning her elbows on the 
window-sill, looking out on the grass-plat that lay before 
the door, and the little gate that opened on the lane, and 
the smooth meadow, and rich broken country beyond. It 
was a very fair and pleasant scene in the soft sunlight of 
the last of October ; but the charm o^ it was gone lot El- 
len ; it was dreary. She looked without caring to look, or 
knowing what she was looking at ; she felt the tears rising 
to her eyes ; and sick of the window, turned away. Her 
eye fell on her trunk ; her next thought was of her desk in- 
side of it ; and suddenly her heart sprang ; — " I will write 
to mamma !" No sooner said than done. The trunk was 
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quicklj open, and hasty hands pulled out one thing after 
.another till the desk was reached. 

^ But what shall I do T thought she, — ^ there isn't a sign 
of a table. O what a place ! HI shut mj trunk and put it 
on that. But here are all these things to put back firet." 

They; were eagerly stowed away ; and then kneeling by 
the side of the trunk, with loving hands Ellen opened her 
desk. A sheet of paper was drawn from her store, and 
properlj placed before her ; the pen dipped in the ink, and 
at first with a hurried, then with a trembling hand, she wrote, 
*^ My dear Mamma." But Ellen's heart had been swelling 
and swelling, with eyery letter of those three words, and 
scarcely was the last ^' a" finished, when lihe pen was dashed 
down, and flinging away firom the desk, she tnrew herself on 
the floor in a passion of grie£ It seemed as if she had her 
mother again in her arms, and was clinging with a death- 
grasp not to be parted from her. And then the feeling that 
she was parted ! — As much bitter sorrow as a little heart can 
know was in poor Ellen's now. In her childish despair she 
wished she could die, and almost thought she should. After 
a time, however, though not a short time, she rose from the 
floor and went to her writing again ; her heart a little eased 
by weeping, yet the tears kept coming all the time, and she 
could not quite keep her paper from being blotted. The first 
sheet was spoiled before she was aware ; she took another. 

*^ My Deabest Mamma, 

" It makes me so glad and so sorry to write to you, that I 
don't know what to do. I want to see you so much, mamma, 
that it seems to me sometimes as if my heart would break. 
O, mamma, if I could just kiss you once more, I would give 
any thing in the whole world. I can't be happy as long as 
you are away, and I am afraid I can't be good either ; but I 
will try. O I will try, mamma. I have so much to say to 
you that I don't know where to begin. I am sure my paper 
will never hold it all. You will want to know about my 
journey. The first day was on the steamboat, you know. 
1 should have had a dreadful time that day, mamma, but 
for something I'll tell you about. I was sitting up on the 
upper deck, thinking about you, and feeling very badly 
indeed, when a gentleman came and spoke to me, and asked 
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me what was the matter. . Mamma^ I canH tell you how 
kind he was to me. He kept me with him the whole day. 
fie took me all over the boat, and ishbwed me all about a 
great many things, and he talked to me a ^eat deal. O, 
TTiftTnnm^ how he tfJked to me. He read in the Bible to me, 
and explained it, and he tried to make me be a Christian. 
And O, mamma, when he was talking to me, how I wanted 
to do as he said, and I resolved I would. I did, mamma, 
and I have not forgotten it. I will try indeed, but I am 
afraid it will be very hard without you or him; or any body 
else to help me. x ou couldn't have been kinder yourself, 
mamma ; ne kissed me at ni^t when I bid Mm good-by, 
and I was very sorry indeed. I wish I could see him! again. 
Mamma, I w'dl always love that gentleman if I never see 
him again in the world. I wish there was somebody here 
that I could love, but there is not. Tou will want to know 
what sort of a person mv aunt Fortune is. I think she is 
very good. looking, or she would be if her nose was not 
quite so sharp : but, mamma, I can't tell you what sort of 
a feeling I have about her ; it seems to me as if she was 
sharp all over. I am sure her eyes are as sharp as two 
needles. And she don't walk like other people ; at least 
sometimes. She makes queer little jerks and starts and 
jumps, and flies about like I don't know what. I am afraid 
it is not right for me to write so about her ; but may I iv>t 
tell you, mamma 1 There's nobody else for me to talk to. 
I can't like aunt Fortune much yet, and I am sure she don't 
like me ; but I will try to make her. I have not forgotten 
what you said to me about that. O, dear mamma, I will 
try to mind every thin^ you ever sud to me in your life. 
I am afraid you won't like what I have written about aunt 
Fortune ; but indeed I have done nothing to displease her, 
and I wUl try not to. If you were only here, mamma, I 
should say it was the loveliest place I ever saw in my life. 
Perhaps, after all, I shall feel better, and be quite happy 
by ana by; but O, mamma, how glad I shall be when I get 
a letter from you. I shall begin to look for it soon, and I 
think I shall go out of my wits with joy when it comes. I 
had the funniest ride down here from Thirlwall that you 
can think ; how do you guess I came? hi a cart drawn by 
oxen. They went so slow we were an age getting here ; 
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but I Uked it verj much. Tliere was a good-natured man 
driWng Uie oxen, and he was kind to me ; but, mamma, 
whatdo you think 1 he eats at the table. I know what you 
would tdl me ; you would say I must not mind trifles. 
Well, I will try not, mamma. O darling mother, I can't 
think much of any thing but you. 7 think of you the whole 
time. Who m^kes tea for you now % Are you better 1 
Are you going to leaye New York soon 1 It seems dread- 
fully long since I saw you. I am tired, dear mamma, and 
cold ; and it is getting dark. I must stop. I have a good 
big room to myself; that is a sood thing. I should not 
like to sleep with aunt Fortune. Good-night, dear mamma. 
I wish I could sleep with you once more. O, when will that 
be again, manmial Grood-night Good-night. 

^ Your affectionate Ellen,^ 

The letter finished was carefully folded, enclosed, and 
directed ; and then with an odd mixture of pleasure and 
sadness, Ellen lit one of her little wax matches, as she 
called them, and sealed it very nicely. She looked at it 
fondly a minute when all was done, thinking of the dear fin- 
gers that would hold and open it ; her next movement was 
to sink her &ce in her hands, and pray most earnestly for a 
blessing upon her mother, and help for herself — poor Ellen 
felt she needed it. She was afield of lingering lest tea should 
be ready ; so, locking up her letter, she went down stairs. 

Hie tea was ready. Miss Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt 
were at the table, and so was the old lady, whom Ellen had 
not seen before that day. She quietly drew up her chair to 
its place. 

** Well," said Miss Fortune, " I hope you feel better for 
your long stay up stairs." 

^- 1 do, ma'am," said Ellen ; '^ a great deal better." 

" What have you been about ?" 

" I have been writing, ma'am." 

"Writing what r 

" I have been writing to mamma." 

Perhaps Miss Fortune heard the trembling of Ellen's voice, 
or her sharp glance saw the lip quiver and eyelid droop. 
Something softened her. She spoke in a different tone; 
asked Ellen if her tea was good ; took care she had plenty 
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of the bread and butter, and excellent cheese, whidi "was on 
the table ; and lastly cut her a large piece of the pumpkm 
pie. Mr. Van Brunt too looked once or twice at Ellen's 
&ce as if he thought all was not right there. He was not so 
sharp as Miss Fortune, but the swollen eyes and tear-stains 
were not quite lost upon him. 

Afber tea, when Mr. Van Brunt was gone, and the tea- 
things cleared away, Ellen had the pleasure of finding out 
the mystery of the brass kettle and the white maple bark. 
The kettle now stood in the chimney comer. Miss Fortune, 
seating herself before it,, threw in all Ellen's stockings ex- 
cept one pair, which she flung over to her, Sliying, ''There— 
I don't care if you keep that one." Then, tudcing up her 
sleeves to the elbows, she fished up pair after pair out of 
the kettle, and wringing them out hung them on chairs to 
dry. But, as Ellen had opined, they were no longer white, 
but of a fine slate colour. She looked on in silence, too much 
vexed to ask questions. 

" Well, how do you like that 1" said Miss Fortune at length, 
when she had got two or three chairs round the fire pretty 
well hung with a display of slate-coloured cotton legs. 

" I don't Hke it at all," said Ellen. 

" Well, /do. How many pair of white stockings would you 
like to drive into the mud and let me wash out every weekl" 

" You wash !" said Ellen in surprise; ''I didn't think of 
your doing it" 

^ Who did you think woa going to do it 1 lliere's nothing 
in this house but goes through my hand, I can tell you, and 
so must you. I suppose you've lived all your life among 
people that thought a great deal of wetting their little 
finger ; but Fm not one of 'em, I guess you'll find." 

Ellen was convinced of that already. 

'' Well, what are you thinking of 1" said Miss Fortune 
presently. 

" I'm thinking of my nice white darning-cotton," said 
Ellen. ^ I might just as well not have had it.'' 

'* Is it wound or in the skein ?" 

" In the skein." 

*' Then just go right up and get it. I'll warrant Fll fix it 
00 that you'll have a use for it. 

EUeu obeyed, but musing rather uncomfortably what else 
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there was of here that Miss Fortune ooold lay hands on. 
She seemed in imagmation to see all her white things turning 
brown. She resolved she would keep her trunk well locked 
up ; but what if her keys should be called for? 

She was dismissed to her room soon after the dyeing bus- 
iness was completed. It was rather a disagreeable surprise 
to find her bed still unmade ; and she did not at all like the 
notion that the making of it in future must depend entirely 
upon herself; EUen had no fancy for such handiwork. She 
went to sleep in somewhat the same dissatisfied mood with 
which the day had been begun ; displeasure at her coarse 
heavy coverUd and cotton sheets again taking its place 
among weightier matters ; — and dreamed of tying them 
together into a rope by which to let herself down out of 
the window ; but when she had got so fiur, Ellen's sleep be- 
came sound, and the end of the dream was never known. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Downwutl, and «Ter Ikrtber, 

And erer the brook b«ride; 
And ever frMher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

IjOvarsLMW. Amn IA« 
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CLOUDS and rain and oold winds kept Ellen within 
doora for several days. This did not better the state of 
matters between herself and her aunt. Shut up with her 
in the kitchen from morning till night, with the only variety 
of the old lady's company part of the time, Ellen thought 
neither of them improved upon acquaintance. Perhaps 
they thought the same of her ; she was certainly not in her 
be^ mood. With nothing to do, the time hanging very 
heavy on her hands, disappointed, unhappy, frequently irri- 
tated, Ellen became at length very ready to take onfence, 
and nowise disposed to pass it over or smooth it away. She 
seldom showed this in words, it is true, but it rankled in 
her mind. Listless and brooding, she sat day after day, 
comparing the present with the past, wishing vain wishes, 
indulging bootless regrets, and looking upon her aunt and 
grandmother with an eye of more settled aversion. The 
only other person she saw was Mr. Van Brunt,, who came 
in regularlv to meals ; but he never said any thing unless in 
answer to Miss Fortune's questions and remarks about the 
fiurm concerns. These did not interest her; and she was 
greatly wearied with the sameness of her life. 8he longed 
to eo out again ; but Thursday, and Friday, and Satur£y, 
and Sunday passed, and the weather still kept her dose 
prisoner. Monday brought a change, but though a cool, 
drying wind blew all day, the ground was too wet to ven- 
ture out. 

On the evening of that day, as Miss Fortune was setdng 
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the table for tea, f nd Ellen sitdng before the fire, feeling 
weary of every thing, the kitchen door opened, and a girl 
somewhat larger and older than herself came in. She had 
a pitcher in her hand, and marching straight up to the tea- 
table, she said, 

'^ Will you let granny have a little milk to-night, Miss 
Fortune? I can't find the cow. I'll bring it back to-mor- 
row." 

"You ha'n't lost her, Nancy 1" 

" Have, though," said the other; "she's been away these 
two days." 

" Why didn't you go somewhere nearer for milk ?" 
. " Oh ! I don't know — ^I guess your'n is the sweetest," said 
the girl, with a look Ellen did not understand. 

Miss Fortune took the pitcher and went into the pantry. 
While she was gone, the two children improved the time in 
looking very hard at each other. Ellen's gaze was modest 
enough, though it showed a great deal of interest in the new 
object ; but the broad, searching stare of the other seemed 
intended to take in all there was of Ellen from her head to 
her feet, and keep it, and find out what sort of a creature she 
was at once. Ellen almost shrank firom the bold black eyes, 
but they never wavered, till Miss Fortune's voice broke the 
spell. 

" How's your grandmother^ Nancy 1" 

" She's tolerable, ma'am, thank you." 

" Now if you don't bring it back to-morrow, you won't 
get any more in a hurry," said Miss Fortune, as she handed 
the pitcher back to the girl. 

" I'll mind it," said the latter, with a little nod of her head, 
which seemed to say there was no danger of her forgetting. 

" Who is that, aunt Fortune?" sidd JBllen, when she was 
gone. 

" She is a girl that lives up on the mountain yonder." 

" But what's her name ?" - 

" I had just as lief you wouldn't know her name. She 
ain't a good girl. Don't you never have any thing to do 
with her." 

Ellen was in no mind to give credit to all her aunt's 
opinions, and she set this down as in part at least coming 
from ill-humour. 
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The next morning was calm and fine, and Ellen q>ent 
nearly the whole of it out of doors. She did not venture 
near the ditch, but in every other direction she explored 
the ground, and examined what stood or grew upon it as 
thoroughly as she dared. Towards noon she was standing 
by the little gate at the back of the house, unwilling to go 
in, but not knowing what more to do, when Mr. Van Brunt 
came from the lane with a load of wood. Ellen watdied 
the oxen toiling up the ascent, and thought it looked like 
very hard work ; she was sorry, for them. 

*' Isn't that a very heavy load 1" she asked of their driver, 
as he was throwing it down under the apple tree. 

^ Heavy % Not a bit of it. It ain't nothing at all to 'em. 
They'd take twice as much anyday with pleasure." 

'' I shouldn't think so," said EUlen ; '' they don't look as if 
there was much pleasure about it. What makes them lean 
over so against each other when they are coming up hill 1" 

^ Oh, uat's just a way they've got. They're so fond of 
each other, I suppose. Perhaps they've something partic- 
ular to say, and want to put their heads together for the 
purpose." 

"^ No," said Ellen, balf laugMng, <' it can't be that ; they 
wouldn't take the very hardest time for that ; they would 
wait till they got to the top of the hill ; but there ibey 
stand just as if they were asleep, only their eyes are open. 
Poor things !" 

^ They're not very poor any how," said Mr. Van Brunt ; 
^ there ain't a finer yoke of oxen to be seen than them are^ 
nor in better condition." 

He went on throwing the wood out of the cart» and Ellen 
stood looking at him. 

^ What'U you give me if Fll make you a scup one of 
these daysl" said Mr. Van Brunt. 

<« A soup!" said Ellen. 

** Yes — a scup ! how would you like iti" 

«" I don't know what it is," said Ellen. 

^ A scup ! — ^may be you don't know it by that name ; 
some folks call it a swing." 

«" A swinff ! O yes," said Ellen, ^'now I know. O, I like 
it veiy much." 

^ Would you like to have onel" 
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** Yea, indeed I should, very much." 

« Well, whatll jou give me, if I'll fix you out r 

*' I doa't know," said Ellen, ^ I have nothing to give ; I'll 
be veiy much obliged to you, indeed." 

^ Well now, come, I'll make a bargain with you ; HI en- 
gage to fix up a scup for you, if you'll give me a kiss." 

l^oor Ellen was struck dumb. The eood-natared Dutch- 
man had taken a &ncy to the little pue-faoed, sad-looking 
stranger, and really felt very kindly disposed toward her, 
but she neither knew, nor at the moment cared about that. 
She stood motionless, utterly astounded at his unheard-of 
proposal, and not a little indignant ; but when, with a good- 
natured smOe upon his round face, he came near to daim 
the kiss he no doubt thought himself sure o^ Ellen shot 
from him like an arrow fix>m a bow. She rushed to the 
house, and bursting open the door, stood with flushed &ce 
and sparkling eyes in the presence of her astonished aunt. 

*' What in the world is Uie matter?" exclaimed that lady. 

''He wanted to kiss me!" said Ellen, scarce knowing 
whom she was talking to, and crimsoning more and more. 

" Who wanted to kiss you?" 

^ That man out there." 

"Whatman?" , 

"The man that drives the oxen." 

"What, Mr. Van Brunt?" And Ellen never forgot the 
loud ha ! ha ! which burst from Miss Fortune's wi^toopen 
mouth. , * 

" Well, why didn't you let him kiss you ?" 

The laugh, the look, the tone, stung Ellen to the very 
quick. In a fury of passion she da^ed away out of the 
utdien, and up to her own room. And there, for a while, 
the storm of anger drove over her with such violence that 
conscience had hardly time to whisper. Sorrow came in 
again as passion &ded, and gentler but very bitter weeping 
took the place of convulsive sobs of rage and mortification, 
and then the whispers of conscience began to be heard a 
little. " O mamma ! mamma !" cried poor Ellen in her 
heart, " how miserable I am without you t I never can like 
aunt Fortune-— it's of no use — ^I never can like her; I hope 
I sha'n't get to hate her ! — and that isn't right. I am for- 
getting all that is good, and there's nobody to put me in 
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mind. O mamxnA ! if I- could laj 1117 head in your lap for 
a minute !" Then came thoughts of her Bible and hymn- 
book, and the friend who had givai it ; sorrowful thoughts 
they were ; and at last, humbled and sad, poor Ellen sought 
that great friend she knew she had displeased, and prayed 
earnestly to be made a good diild ; she felt and owned she 
was not one now. 

It was long after mid-day when Ellen rose from her knees. 
Her passion was all gone \ she felt more gentle and pleasant 
than she had done for days ; but at the bottom of her heart 
resentment was not all gone. She still thought she had cause 
to be angry, and she could not think of her aunt's look and 
tone without a thrill of painful feeling. In a very di^rent 
mood, however, fix)m that in which die had flown up stairs 
two or three hours before, she now came softly down, and 
went out by the front door, to avoid meeting her aunt She 
had visited that morning a little brook which ran through 
the meadow on the other dde of the road. It had great 
diarms for her; and now crossing the lane and creeping 
under the fence, she made her way again to its banks. At 
a particular spot, where the brook made one of its sudden 
turns, Ellen sat do¥m upon the grass, and watdied the dark 
water, — ^whirling, brawling over the ^nes, hunying past 
her, with ever we same soft pleasant sound, and she was 
never tired of it She did not hear footsteps drawing near, 
and it was not till some one was dose beside her, and a 
voice spoke almost in her ears, that she raised her startled 
eyes and saw the little girl who had come the evening before 
for a pitcher of milk. 

^ What are you doinff 1" said the latter* 

^ Fm watching for fi)£," said Ellen. 

^ Watching for fish 1" said the other, rather disdainfully. 

^ Yes," said Ellen,— ^ there, in that little quiet place they 
come sometimes ; Pve seen two." 

^ You can look for fish another time. Come now and 
take a walk with me." 

«" Where r said EUen. 

^'O, you shall see. Gome! Fll take you all about and 
show you where people live ; you ha'n't been anywhere yet^ 
have youl" 

<« No," said EQen,— and I should like dearly to go, but"-- 
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She hesitated. Her aunt's words came ta mind, that this 
was not a good girl, and that she must have nothing to do 
with her; out she had not more than half believed them, 
and she could not possiblj bring herself now to go in and 
ask Miss Fortune's leave to take this walk. '^I am sure," 
thought Ellen, ^ she would refuse me if there was no reason 
in the world." - And then die delight of rambling through 
the beautijful countrj, and being for awhile in other company 
than that of her aunt Fortune and the old grandmouer ! 
The temptation was too great to be withstood. 

'^Well, what are you thinking about 1" said the girl; 
^ what's the matter % won't you come!" 

'' Yes," said Ellen, ^ I'm ready. Which way shall we 

gor 

With the assurance from the other that she would show 
her plenty of ways, they set off down the lane ; Ellen with a 
secret fear of being seen and called back, till they had gone 
some distance, and the house was hid from view. Then her 
pleasure became great. The aflemoon was fair and mild, 
the fboting pleasant, and Ellen felt like a bird out of a cage. 
She was ready to be delighted with every trifle; her com- 
panion could not by any means understand or enter into 
her bursts of pleasure at many a little thing which she of the 
black eyes thought not worthy of notice. She tried to bring 
Ellen back to higher subjects of conversation. 

^ How long have vou been here 1" she asked. 

" O, a good while," said Ellen, — "• I don't know exactly ; 
it's a week, I believe." 

*^ Why, do you call that a good while?" said the other. 

^ Well, it seems a good while to me," said Ellen, mghing ; 
^ it seems as long as four, I am sure." 

'^ Then you don't like to live here much, do you 1" 

^ I had rather be at home, of course." 

*• How do you like your aunt Fortune !" 

" How do I like her?" said Ellen, hesitating,— << I thmk 
she's ^ood-looking, and very smart." 

"Yes, you n^dn't tell me she's smart,— every body 
knows that ; that ain't what I ask vou ; — ^how do you like 
her?" . ^ 

*< How do I like her?" said Ellen, again; **how can I 
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tell how I shall like her? I hav^t liyed with her but a 
weeK yet* 

^ You might just as well ha' spoke out^*' said the other, 
somewhat sGom^illy ; — ^''do you think I don't know you 
half hate her already % and it'll be whole hating in ano&er 
week more. When I first heard you'd come, I guessed 
you'd have a sweet time with her." 

" Why r said EUen. ./ . . . 

^O don't ask me why," said the other, impatiendy, 
** when you know as well as I do. Every soul that speaks 
of you says * poor duld !' and / I'm glad I ain't her.' You 
needn't try to come cunning over me. I shall be too much 
for yQu, I tell you.". 

*' I don't know what you mean," said EUen. 

^ O no,I suppose you don't," said the other, in the same 

tone, — ^''of course you don't; I suppose you don't know 

whether your tongue is your own or somebody's else. You 

think Miss Fortone is an angel, and so do I ; to be sure she 
is I" 

Not very well pleased with this kind of talk, Ellen 
walked on for a while in grave silence. . Her companion 
mean time recollected herself; when she spoke again it 
was with an altered tone. 

" How do you like Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

^ I don't like him at all," said Ellen, reddening. 

" Don't you !" said the other surprised, — ^ why, every 
body likes mm. What don't you like him for?" 

'' I don't like him," repeated Ellen. 

^ Ain't Miss Fortmie queer to live in the way she does V^ 

« What way 1" said Ellen. 

^ Why, wiUiout any help,— ^oing all her own work, and 
living all alone, when she's so rich as she is." 

«' b she rich ?" asked Ellen. 

^ Rich ! I guess she is ! she's one of the very best fiurms 
in the country, and money enough to have a dozen help, if 
she wanted 'em. Van Brunt t&ea care of the £irm, yon 
know 1" 

«« Does hel" said EUen. 

^ Why, yes, of course he does; didn't you know that! 
what did you' think he was at your house all the time 
forr 
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"I am sure I don't know," said Ellen. "And are those 
aunt Fortune's oxen that he drives ?" 

" To be sure they are. Well, I do think you ar« green, 
to have been there all this time, and not found that out. 
Mr. Van Brunt does just what he pleases over the whole 
farm though; hires what help he wants, manages every 
thing ; and then he has his share of all that comes off it. I 
tell you what — ^you'd better make friends with Van Brunt, 
for if any body can help you when your aunt gets one of 
her ugly fits, it's him ; she don't care to meddle with him 
much." 

Leaving the lane, the two girls took a foot-path leading 
across the fields. The stranger was greatly amused here 
with Ellen's awkwardness in climbing fences. Where it 
was a possible thing, she was fain to crawl under ; but once 
or twice that could not be done, and having with infinite 
difiiculty mounted to the top rail, poor Ellen sat there in a 
most tottering condition, uncertain on which side of the 
fence she should tumble over, but seeing no other possible 
way of getting down. The more she trembled the more 
her companion laughed, standing aloof meanwhile, and 
insisting she should get down by herself. Necessity ena- 
bled her to do this at last, and each time the task became 
easier ; but Ellen secretly made up her mind that her new 
friend was not likely to prove a very good one. 

As they went along, she pointed out to Ellen two or three 
houses in the distance, and gave her not a little gossip about 
the people who lived in them ; but all this Ellen scarcely 
heard, and cared nothing at all about. She had paused by 
the side of a large rock standing alone by the wayside, and 
was looking very closely at its surface. 

'* What is this curious brown stufi^" said Ellen, "growing 
all over the rock! — ^like shrivelled aud dried-up leaves? 
Isn't it curious ? part of it stands out like a lea^ and part 
of it sticks fast ; i wonder if it grows here, or what it is." 

" O never mind," said the other ; " it always grows on 
the rocks everywhere; I don't know what it is, and what's 
more I don't care. 'Tain't worth looking at. Come !" 

Ellen followed her. But presently the path entered an 
open woodland, and now her delight broke forth. beyond 
bounds. 
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^ 0, how pleasant this is ! how lovely tlus is ! Is&H it 
beautiful f' she exclaimed. 

*' Isn't what beautiful ? I do think you are the queerest 
girl, 'Ellen.*' 

** Why, every thing,'' said Ellen, not minding the latter 
part of the sentence ; "' the ground is beautiful, and those 
tall trees, and that beautiful blue sky— only look at it." 

^' The ground is all covered with stones and rocks — Is that 
what you call beautiful 1 and the; trees are as homely as 
they can be, with their great brown stems and no leaves. 
Come ! what are you staring at 1" 

Ellen's eyes were fixed on a string of dark spots which 
were rapidlv passing overhead. 

** Hark !'' said she ; ''do you hear that noise ? what is 
thati what is that?" 

*^ Isn't it only a flock of ducks," said the other, contemp- 
tuously ; ^ come ! do come !" 

But Ellen was rooted to the ground, and her eyes follow- 
ed the airy travellers till the last one had quitted the piece 
of blue sky which the surrounding woods left to be seen. 
And scarcely were these gone when a second flight came in 
view, following exactly in the track of the first. 

** Where are they going?" said Ellen. 

^ I am sure I don't know where they are going ; they 
, never told me. I know where /am going; I should like 
to know whether you are going along with me." 

EUen, however, was in no hurry. The ducks had disap- 
peared, but her eye had caught something else that charm- 
ed it. 

« What is this V said EUen. 

•* Nothing but moss." 

^ Is that moss ! How beautiful ! how green and soft it 
is ! I declare it's as soft as a caxpet." * 

'' As soft as a carpet !" repeated the other : *' I should 
like to see a carpet as soft as that ! you never did, I guess." 

''Indeed I have, though," said Ellen, who was gently 
jumping up and down on the green moss to try its softness, 
with a face of great satisfaction. 

" I don't believe it a bit," said the other ; " all the car- 
petal ever saw were as hard asaboard, and harder; as soft 
as that, indeed !" 
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^ Well," said EQen, still jumping up and down, with bon- 
net o£^ and glowing cheek, and hair dancing about her &oe, 
<< jou may believe what you like; but I've seen a carpet as 
soft as this, and softer too ; only one, though.'' 

^ What was it made of 1" 

" What other carpets are made o^ I suppose. Come, Fll 
go with you now. I do think this is the loveliest place I 
ever did see. Are there any flowers here in the cfpringP' 

" I don't know— yes, lots of em." 

«' Pretty onesi" said Ellen. 

^ Tou^d think so, I suppose ; I never look at 'em." 

" O, how lovely that voll be !" said Ellen, clasping her 
hands ; " how pleasant it must be to live in the country !" 

^ Pleasant, indeed !" said the other ; '* I think it's hatml. 
Tou'd think so, too, if you lived where I do. It makes me 
mad at granny every day because she won't go to Thirlwall. 
Wait tiU we get out of the wood, and I'll show you where 
I live. You can't see it from here." 

Shocked a little at her companion's language, Ellen again 
walked on in sober silence. Gradually the ground became 
more broken, sinking rapidly from the side of the path, and 
rising again in a steep bank on the other side of a narrow 
dell ; both sides were thickly wooded, but stripped of green, 
now, except where here and there a hemlock flung its grace- 
ful branches abroad and stood in lonely beauty among its 
leafless companions. Now the guigling of waters was. heard. 

^' Whtt« IS that 1" said Ellen, stopping short. 

(« 'Way down, down, at the bottom there. It's the brook." 

^ What brook % Not the same that goes by aunt For- 
tune's?" 

^ Yes, it's the very sanne. Jt's the crookedest thing you 
ever saw. It runs over there," said the speaker, pomting 
with her arm, *^and then it takes a turn and goes that way, 
and then it comes round so, and then it shoots ofi* in that 
way again and passes by your house ; and after that the 
deer knows where it goes, for I don't. But I don't suppose 
it could run straight if it was to try to." ' 

'' Can't we get down to itl" asked Ellen. 

^ To be sure we can, unless you're as afraid of steep 
banks as you are offences." 

Very steep indeed it was, and strewn with loose stones ; 
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but Ellen did not &lter here, and though once or twice in 
imminent danger of exchanging her cautious stepping for one 
long roll to the bottom, she got there safely on her two feet. 
When there, every thing was forgotten in delight. It was a 
wild little place. The high, dose sides of the dell left only a 
little strip of sky overhead ; and at their, feet ran the brook, 
much more noisy and lively here than where Ellen had 
before made its acquaintance ; leaping from rock to rock, 
eddying round large stones, and boiling over the small ones, 
and now and then pouring quietly over some great trunk 
of a tree that had fallen across its bed and dammed up the 
whole stream. Ellen could scarcely contain herself at the 
magnificence of many of the water&Us, the beauty of the 
little quiet pools where the water lay still behind some 
large stone, and the variety of graceful tiny cascades. ■ 

" Look here, Nancy !" cried Ellen, ** that's the Falls of 
Niagara — do you see % — that large one ; O that is splendid ! 
And this will do for Trenton Falls — ^what a fine foam it 
makes — isn't it a beauty % — ^and what shall we call this 1 I 
don't know what to call it ; I wish we could name them all. 
But there's no end to them. O, just look at that one ! 
that's too pretty not to have a name ; what shall it be?" 

"^ Black Falls," suggested the other. 

"Black," said EUen, dubiously, "why!— I don't like 
that." 

" Why the water's all dark and black, don't you see 1" 

'' WeU," said Ellen, '' let it be Black, then ; but I don't 
like it. Now remember, — ^this is Niagara, — that is Black, 
— ^and this is Trenton, — ^and what is this 1" 

" If you are a-going to name them all," said Nancy, **^ wb 
shan't get home to-night ; you might as well name all the 
trees ; there's a hundred of 'em, and more. I say, Ellen ! 
suppos'n we fbllowthe brook instead of dimbingup yonder 
again ; it will t^ake us out to the open fields by and by." 

**0 do let's!" said Ellen; " that will be lovely." 

It proved a rough way ; but Ellen still thought and called 
it " lovely." Often by the side of the stream there was no 
footing at all, and the girls picked their way over the stones, 
large and small, wet and dry, which strewed its bed ; against 
whidi the water foamed and fumed and fretted, as if in great 
impatience. It was ticklish work getting along over these 
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stones ; now tottering on an unsteady one ; now slipping on 
a wet one ; and every now and then making huge leaps from 
rock to rock, which there was no other method of reaching, 
at the immment hazard of falling in. But they laughed at 
the danger ; sprang on in great glee, delighted with the ex- 
ercise and the fun ; didn^t stay long enough anywhere to 
lose their balance, and enjoyed themselves amazingly. There 
was many a hair-breadth escape; many an almost sousing; 
but that made it all the more lively. The brook formed, 
as Nancy had said, a constant succession of little waterfalls, 
its course being quite steep and very rocky ; and in some 
places there were pools quite deep enough to have given 
them a thorough wetting, to say no more, if they had miss- 
ed their footing and tumbled in. But this did not happen. 
In due time, though with no little difficulty, they reached 
the spot where the brook came forth from the wood into 
the open day, and thence making a sharp turn to the right, 
skirted along by the edge of the trees, as if unwilling to 
part company with them. 

'' I guess we'd better get back into the lane now," said 
Miss Nancy, ^ we're a pretty good long way from home." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



<<Bd]iliid the door itand bags 6* mealf 
And in (he ark is plenty. 
And food hard eakee hia mtttier nakeiy 

And mony a aweecer dain^. 
A good ftt aowi a aledcj eow 

Are atanding in the byre ; 
While winUttg poaa, wi' mealy moOf 
Is playing round the Hre." 

SooTCH Sove. 



THEY left the wood and the brook behind them, and 
crossed a laige stubble-field ; then got over a fence into 
another. They were in the midst of this when Nancj stopped 
Ellen, and bade her look up towards the west, where towered 
a hiffh mountain, no longer hid from their view by the trees. 

*' 1 told you Fd show you where I live," said she. ^ Look 
up now,— dear to the top of the mountain, almost, and a 
little to the rieht; do you see that little mite of a house 
there 1 Look warp, — ^it's almost as brown as the rock,— do 
YOU see it 1 — It's close by that big pine-tree, but it don't look 
big from here — ^it's just by that little dark spot near the 
topr 

'* I see it,? said Ellen, — ^^Iseeitnow; do you live 'way 
up there 1" 

'^That's justwhati do ; and that's just what I wish I did'nt. 
But granny likes it; she will live tiiere. Fm blessed if I 
know what for, if it ain't to plague me. Do you think you'd 
like to live up on the top of a mountain like that 1" 

'* No, I don't think I should," said Ellen. '' Isn't it yery 
cold up there 1" 

^Cold! you don't know any thing about it The wind 
comes there, I tell you ! enough to cut you in two ; I have 
to take and hold on to the trees sometimes to keep from 
being blowed away. And then granny sends me out every 
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morning before it's light, no matter how deep the snow is, to 
look for the cow ; and it's so bitter cold I expect nothing else 
but 111 be froze to death some time." 

" Oh,*' said Ellen, witii a look of horror, " how can she do 
sol" 

** O, she don't care," said the other ; " she sees my nose 
freeze off every winter, and it don't make no difference." 

" Freeze your nose off!" said Ellen. 

" To be sure," said the other nodding gravely, — " every 
winter ; it grows out again when the warm weather comes." 

"^ And is that the reason why it is so little 1" said Ellen, in- 
nocently, and with great curiosity. 

*' Little !" said the other, crimsoning in a fury, — ^^ what do 
you mean by that 1 it's as big as yours any day, I can tell 
you." 

Ellen involuntary put her hand to her face to see if Nancy 
spoke true. Somewhat reassured to find a very decided 
ridge where her companion's nose was wanting in the line 
of beauty, she answered in her turn, — 

'* It's no such thing, Nancy ! you oughtn't to say so ; you 
know better." ^ 

" I dcnU know better ! I ought to say so !" replied tlic 
other, furiously. '^ If I had your nose, I'd be glad to have 
it freeze off; I'd a sight rather have none. Pd pull it every 
day, if I was you, to make it grow." 

' ^ I shall believe what aunt Fortune said of you was true," 
said Ellen. She had coloured very high, but she added no 
more, and walked on in dignified silence. Nancy stalked 
before her in silence that was meant to be digmfied too, 
though it had not exactly that air. By degrees each cooled 
down, and Nancy was trying to find out what Miss Fortune 
had said of her, when on the edge of the next field they met 
the brook again. After running a long way to the right, it 
had swept round, and here was flowing gently in the op- 
posite direction. But how were they ever to cross it ? The 
brook ran in a smooth current between them and a rising 
bank on the other side, so high as to prevent their seeing 
what lay beyond. There were no stepping stones now. The 
only thing that looked like a bridge was an old log that had 
&llen across the brook, or perhaps had at some time or other 
been put there on purpose ; and that lay more than half in 
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the water ; what remained of its surface was green with 
moss and slippery with slime. Ellen was sadly afraid to 
trust herself on it ; but what to do ? — ^Nancy soon settled the 
question as £ir as she was concerned. Pulling off her thick 
shoes, she ran fearlessly upon the rude bridge; her clingiDg 
bare feet carried her safely over, and Ellen soon saw her re- 
shoeing herself in triumph on the opposite side ; but thus 
left behind and alone, her own difficulty increased. 

" Pull oflf your shoes, and do as I did," said Nancy. 

" I can't," said Ellen ; " Tm afraid of wetting my feet ; I 
know mamma wouldn't let me." 

" Afraid of wetting your feet !" said the other; " what a 
chickaninny you are ! Well, if you try to come over with 
your shoes on you'll &11 in, I tell you ; and then you'll wet 
more than your feet. But come along somehow, for I won't 
stand waiting here much longer." 

Thus urged, Ellen set out upon her perilous journey over 
the bridge. Slowly and fearfully, and with as much care as 
possible, she set step by step upon the slippery log. Al- 
ready half of the danger was passed, when, reaching forward 
to grasp Nancy's outstretched hand, she missed it, — perhaps 
that was Nancy's fault, — ^poor Ellen lost her balance and 
went in head foremost. The water was deep enough to cover 
her completely as she lay, though not enough to prevent her 
getting up again. She was greatly frightened, but managed 
to struggle up first to a sitting posture, and then to her feet, 
and then to wade out to the shore ; though, dizzy and sick, 
she came near &lling back again more than once. The wa- 
ter was very cold ; and, thoroughly sobered, poor Ellen felt 
chill enough in body and mind too ; all her fine spirits were 
gone ; and not the less because Nancy had risen to a great 
pitch of delight at her misfortune. The air rang with her 
laughter ; she likened Ellen to every ridiculous thing she 
could think of. Too miserable to be angry, Ellen could not 
laugh, and would not cry, but she exclaimed in d'lstress, — 

'' O what shall I do ! I am so cold !" 

** Come along," said Nancy ; " give me your band ; we'll 
run right over to Mrs. Van Brunt's — ^'tain't far — ^it's just over 
here. There," said she, as they got to the top of the bank, 
and came within sight of a house standing only a few fields 
off) — ^^ there it is ! Run, Ellen, and we'll be there directly." 
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^ Whc is Mrs. Van Brunt 1" Ellen oontrived to say, as 
Nanoy hurried her along. 

"Who is she? — ^run, Ellen! — ^why she's just Mrs. Van 
Brunt — your Mr. Van Brunt's mother you know, — make 
haste, Ellen — ^we had rain enough the other day ; Fm afraid 
it wouldn't be good for the grass if you stayed too long in 
one plaoe ; — hurry ! I'm afraid you'll catch cold, — ^you got 
your feet wet after all, Fm sure." 

Run they did ; and a few minutes brought them to Mrs. 
Van Brunt's door. The little brick walk leading to it from 
the courtyard gate was as neat as a pin ; so was every thing 
else the eye could rest on ; and when Nancy went in poor 
Ellen stayed her foot at the door, unwilling to carry her 
wet shoes and dripping garments any further. She could 
hear, however, what was going on. 

" Hillo ! Mrs. Van Brunt," shouted Nancy, — " where are 
you 1 — oh ! Mrs. Van Brunt, are you out of water 1 'cos if 
you are I've brought you a plenty; the person that has it 
don't want it; she's just at the door ; she wouldn't bring it 
in till she knew you wanted it ; O, Mrs. Van Brunt, don't 
look so or you'll kill me with laughing. Come and see ! 
come and see." 

The steps within drew near the door, and first Nancy 
showed herself, and then a little old woman, not very old 
either, of very kind, pleasant countenance. 

"What is all this?" said she in great surprise. " Bless 
me ! poor little dear ! what is this?" 

"Nothing in the world but a drowned rat^ Mrs. Van 
Brunt, don't you seel" said Nancy. 

" Go home, Nancy Vawse ! go home," said the old lady ; 
" you're a regular biid girl. I do believe this is some mis- 
chief o' youm, go right off home ; it's time you were after 
your cow a great wMle ago." 

As she spoke, she drew Ellen in, and shut the door. 

" Poor little dear," said the old lady, kindly, " what has 
happened to you % Come to the fire, love, you're trembling 
with the cold. Oh, dear ! dear ! your soaking wet ; this is 
all along of Nancy somehow, I know ; how was it, love ? 
Ain't you Miss Fortune's little girl % Never mind, don't 
talk, darling; there ain't one bit of colour in your face, not 
one bit." 
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Good Mrs. Van Brant had drawn Ellen to Uie fire, and all 
this while she was pulling off as fast as possible her wet 
clothes. Then sending a girl who was in waiting, for dean 
towels,- she rubbed Ellen dry from head to fbotj and wrap- 
ping her in a blanket, left her in a diair before the fire, while 
she went to seek something for her to put on. fSlen had 
managed to tell who she was, and how her mischanoe had 
come about, but little else, though the kind old lady had kept 
on pouring out words of sorrow and pity during the whole 
time. She came trotting back directly with one of her own 
short gowns, the only thing that she could lay hands on that 
was anywhere near Ellen's length. Enormously big it was 
for her, but Mrs. Van Brunt wrapped it round and round, 
and the blanket OTcr it again, and then she bustled about 
till she had prepared a tumbler of hot drink, which she said 
was to keep Ellen firom catching cold. It was any thing but 
agreeable, being made firom some bitter herb, and sweeten- 
ed with molasses; but Ellen swallowed it, as she would any 
thing else at such land hands, and the old lady^ carried her 
herself into a little room opening out of the kitchen, and 
laid her in a bed that had been warmed for her. Exces- 
sively tired and weak as she was, Ellen scarcely needed the 
help of the hot herb tea to fall into a very deep sleep ; per 
haps it might not have lasted so very long as it did, but for 
that. Af^raoon changed for evening, evening grew quite 
dark, still Ellen did not stir; and after every Utde journey 
into the bedroom to see how she was doing, Mrs. Van Brunt 
came back saying how glad she was to see her sleeping so fine- 
ly. Other eyes looked on her for a minute — ^kincl and gentle 
eyes ; though Mrs. Van Brant's were kind and gentle too ; 
once a soft kiss toudied her forehead, there was no danger 
of waking her. 

It was perfectly dark in the little bedroom, and had been 
so a good while, when Ellen was aroused by some noise, and 
then a rough voice she knew very WeU. Feeling fiunt and 
weak, and not more than half awake yet, she lay atiU and 
listened. She beard the outer door open and shut, and then 
the voice said, 

^ So mother, you've got my stray sheephere, have yon f " 

^ Ay, ay," said the voice of Mrs. Van JBrunV ^ have yon 
been lookmg for herl how did you know she was heref* 
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^ Looking for her ! ay, looking for her ever since sundown. 
She has been missing at the house since some time this fore- 
noon. I belieye her aunt got a bit scared about her ; any 
how I did. She's a queer little chip as ever I see.** 

" She's a dear little soul, / kno w,^' said his mother ; " you 
needn't say nothin' agin her, I ain't a going to believe it." 

^ No more am I — ^I'm the best friend she s got, if she only 
knowed it ; but don't you think," said Mr. Van Brunt, laugh- 
ing, ^ I asked her to give me a kiss this forenoon, and if I'd 
beeoi an owl she couldn't ha' been more scared ; she went 
off like a streak, and Miss Fortune said she was as mad as 
she could be, and that's the last of her." 

^ How did you find her out 1" 

^ I met that mischievous Vawse girl, and I made her tell 
me; she had no mind to at first. Itll be the worse for 
Ellen if she takes to that wicked thing." 

^She won't Nancy has been taking her a walk, and 
worked it so as to get her into the brook, and then she 
brought her here, just as dripping wet as she could bo. I 
gave her something hot and put her to bed, and she'll do, I 
reckon ; but I tell you it gave me queer feelings to see the 
poor little thing just as white as ashes, and all of a tremble, 
and looking so sorrowful too. She's sleeping finely now ; 
but it ain't right to see a child's &ce look so ; — ^it ain't right," 
repeated Mrs. Van Brunt, thoughtfully. — "You ha'n't had 
supper, have you 1" 

" No, mother, and I must take that young one back. Ain't 
she awake yet 1" 

'^ I'll see directly; but she ain't going home, nor you nei- 
ther, 'Brahm, till you've got your supper; it would be a sin 
to let her. She shall have a taste of my splitters this very 
night ; I've been makin' them o' purpose for her. So you 
may just take off your hat and sit down." 

" You mean to let her know where to come when she 
wants good things, mother. Well, I won't say splitters ain't 
worth waiting for." 

Ellen heard him sit down, and then she guessed from the 
words that passed that Mrs. Van Brunt and her little maid 
were busied in making the cakes ; she lay quiet. 

" You're a good friend, 'Brahm," began the old lady again, 
*^ nobody knows that better than me; but I hope that poor 
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little thing has got another. one to-day that'll do more for her 
than you can." > .• • - - : ;. • . • 

" What, yourself, mother? I don't know about that." 

** No, no ; do you think I mean myself? — ^there, turn it 
quick, Sally ! — ^Miss Alice has been here." 

" Howl this evening f 

" Just a little before dark, on her grey pony. She came 
in for a minute, and I took her— that'll burn, Sally ! — I took 
her in to see the child while she was asleep, and I told her 
all you told me about her. She didn't say much, but she 
looked at her very sweet, as she always does, and I guess, 
— ^there — now I'll see after my little sleeper." 

And presently Mrs. Van Brunt came to the bedside with 
a light, and her arm full of Ellen's dry clothes. Ellen felt 
as if she could have put her arms round her kind old friend 
and hugged her with all her heart ; but it was not her way 
to show her feelings before strangers. She suffered Mrs. Van 
Brunt to dress her in silence, only saying with a sigh, *^ How 
kind you are to me, ma'am !" to which the old lady replied 
with a kiss, and telling her she musn't say a word about 
that. 

The kitchen was bright with firelight and candlelight; the 
tea-table looked beautiful with its piles of white splitters, 
besides plenty of other and more substantial things ; and 
at the corner of the hearth sat Mr. Van Brunt. 

*'*' So," said he, smiling, as Ellen came in and took her 
stand at the opposite corner, — " so I drove you away this 
morning? You ain't mad with me yet, I hope." 

Ellen crossed directly over to him, and putting her little 
hand iu his great rough one, said, '^ I'm very much obliged 
to you, Mr. van Brunt, for taking so much trouble to oome 
and look after me." 

She said it with a look of gratitude and trust that pleased 
him very much. 

"Trouble, indeed !" said he, good-humouredly, " Fd take 
twice as much any day for what you wouldn't give me this 
forenoon. But never fear, Miss Ellen, I ain't a going to ask 
you that again." 

He shook the little hand ; and from that time Ellen and 
her rough charioteer were firm friends. 

JkCrs. Van Brunt now summoned them to table; and Ellen 
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was well feasted with the splitters, which were a kind of 
rich short-cake baked in irons, very thin and crisp, and then 
split in two and buttered, whence their name. A pleasant 
meal was that. Whatever an epicure might have thought 
of the tea, to Ellen in her famished state it was delicious ; 
and no epicure could have found &ult with the cold ham and 
the butter and the cakes ; but fiir better than all was the 
spirit of kindness that was there. Ellen feasted on that more 
than on any thing else. If her host and hostess were not very 
polished, they could not have been outdone in their kind 
care of her and kind attention to her wants. And when the 
supper was at length over, Mrs. Van Brunt declared a little 
colour .had come biick to the pale cheeks. The colour came 
back in good earnest a few minutes after, when a great tor- 
toise-shell cat walked into the room. Ellen jumped down 
from her chair, and presently was bestowing the tenderest 
caresses upon pussy, who stretched out her head and purred 
as if she liked them very well. 

"• What a Jiice cat !" said Ellen. 

^ She has five kittens,'' said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

^' Five kittens !" said Ellen. >^ Oh, may I come some 
time and see them 1" 

'' You shall see 'em right away, dear, and come as oflen 
as you like too. Sally, just take a basket, and go fetch 
them kittens here." 

Upon this, Mr. Van Brunt b^an to talk about its being 
time to go, if they were going. But his mother insisted that 
Ellen should stay where she was ; she said she was not fit to 
go home that night, that she oughtn't to walk a step, and 
that ' Brahm' should go and tell Miss Fortune the child was 
safe and well, and would be with her early in the morning. 
Mr. Van Brunt shook his head two or three times, but finally 
agreed, to Ellen's great joy. When he came back, she was 
sitting on the floor before the fire, with all the five kittens 
in her lap, and the old mother cat walking around and over 
her and them^ But she looked up with a happier face than 
he had ever seen her wear, and told him she was *' «o much 
obliged to him for taking such a long walk for her ;" and 
Mr. Van Brunt felt that, like his oxen, he could have done 
a great deal more with pleasure. 
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CHAPTER 2IIL 



It^ Kardiy in a body's pcnrV, 
To koep at tlnies' flrae being tbor. 

Bmm. 
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BEFORE the sun was up the next morning, Mrs. Van 
Brunt came into Ellen's room and aroused hen 
It's a real shame to wake you up," she said, *' when 
oti were sleeping so finely; but 'Bramn wants to be off to. 
lis work, and won't stay for break&st. Slept sound, did 
your 

"• O yes, indeed ; as sound as a top," said Ellen, rubbing 
her eyes ; — " I am hardly awake yet." 

** 1 declare it's too bad," said Mrs. Van Brunt,—" but 
there's no help for it. You don't feel no headache, do you,- 
nor pam in your bones ?" 

" Ko, ma'am, not a bit of it ; I feel nicely." 
"Ah! well," said Mrs. Van Brunt, "then your tumble 
into the brook didn't do you any mischief; I thought it 
wouldn't Poor little soul !" 

"I am very glad I did faU in," said Ellen, "for if I 
hadn't I shouldn't havid come here, Mrs. Van Brunt." 



The old lady instantly kissed her. 
"O! mayn't I just take one 



mayn't I just take one look at the kitties 1" said 
Ellen, when she was ready to go. 

" Indeed you shall," said Mrs. Van Brunt, " if 'Brahm's 
hurry was eyer so much; — and it ain't, besides. Ck)m6 
here, deiar." 

She took Ellen back to a waste lumber-room, where in a 
comer, on some old pieces of carpet, lay pussy and her 
family. How fondly jSllen's hand was passed oyer each 
little soft back! how hard it was for her to leaye them ! 

" Wouldn't you like to take one home with you, dear 1" 
said Mrs. Van Brunt, at length. 
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^'O! may If said Ellen, looking up in delight; ^are 

rou in earnest ¥ O, thank you, dear Mrs. Van Brunt ! O, 
shall be so gladP' 

^ Well, choose one then, dear,— choose the one you like 
best, and 'Brahm shall carry it for you." 

The choice was made, and Mrs. Van Brunt and Ellen 
returned to the kitdiei, where Mr. Van Brunt had already 
been waiting some time. He shook his head when he saw 
what ¥ras in the basket his mother handed to him. 

"^ That won't do," said he ; "« I can't go that, mother. I'll 
undertake to see Miss Ellen safe home, but the cat 'ud be 
more than I could manage. I think I'd hardly get off with 
a whole skin 'tween the one and t'other." 

" Well, now I" said Mrs. Van Brunt 

Ellen gave a longing look at her little black-and-white 
fiivourite, which was uneasily endeavouring to find out the 
height of the basket, and mewine at the same time with a 
most ungratified expression. However, though sadly dis- 
appointed, she submitted with a very good grace to what 
could not be helped. First setting down the littie cat out 
of the basket it seemed to like so ill, and giving it one fare- 
well pat and squeeze, she turned to the kmd old lady who 
stood watching her, and throwing her arms around her 
neck, silently spoke her gratitude in a hearty hug and kiss. 

''Good-by, ma'am," said she; '^I may come and see 
them some time again, and see you, mayn't I ?" 

''Indeed you snail, my darling," said the old woman, 
'^just as often as you like; — just as often as you can get 
away. Ill make 'Brahm bring you home sometimes. 
'Brahm, youll bring her, won't you?" 

'' There's two words to that bargain, mother, I can tell 
you ; but if I don't, I'll know the reason on't" 

And away they went. EUen drew two or three sighs at 
first, but she could not help brightening up soon. It was 
early — not sunrise; the cool freshness of the air was 
enough to give one new life and spirit; the sky was &ir 
and brisht ; and Mr. Van Brunt marched along at a quick 
pace. Enlivened by the exercise, Ellen speedily forgot 
every thing disagreeable; and her little head was filled 
with pleasant things. She watched where the silver light 
in the east foretold the sun's coming. She watched the sil- 
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ver change to gold, till a rich yellow tint was flung, over 
the whole landscape ; and then broke the first rays of light 
upon the tops of the western hills, — ^the sun was up. It 
was a new sight to Ellen. 

" How beautiful ! O, how beautiful !" er^e eTcisftmed. 

"Yes," said Mr. Van Brunt, in.his . jow way, *f itil be a 
fine day for the field. I guess Fll g<^inth the oxen over to 
that 'ere big meadow." 

" Just look," said Ellen, " How the light comes creeping 
down the side of the mountain, — ^now it has got to the 
wood,— O, do look at the tops of the trees ! Oil wish 
mamma was here." 

Mr. Van Brunt didn't know what to say to this. He 
rather wished so too, for her sake. 

^^ There," said Ellen, "now the sunshine is on the fence, 
and the road, and every thing. I wonder what is the rea- 
son that the sim shines first upon the top of the mountain, 
and then comes so slowly down the side; why don't it 
shine on the whole at once 1" # 

Mr. Van Brunt shook his head in ignorance. " He 
guessed it always did so," he said. 

" Yes," said Ellen, " I suppose it does, but that's the very 
thing,~*-I want to know the reason why. And I noticed 
just now, it shone in my face before it touched my hands. 
Isn't it queer 1" 

" Humph ! — ^there's a great many queer things, if you 
come to that," said Mr. Brunt, philosophically. 

But Ellen's head ran on fix>m one thing to another, and 
her next question was not so wide of the subject as her 
companion might have thought. 

" Mr. Van firunt, are there any schools about here ?" 

"Schools?" said the person addressed, "yes — there's 
plenty of schools." 

" Gk>od ones 1" said Ellen. 

" Well, I don't exactly know about that ; there's Captam 
Gonklin's, that had ought to be a good 'un ; he's a r^ular 
smart man, they say." 

" Whereabouts is that V' said Ellen. 

" His school 1 it's a mile or so the other side of my 
house." 
.. M And how &r is it from your house to aunt Fortune's 1'* 
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^ A good . eal better thaa two mile, but well be there 
before long. You ain't tired, be you t" 

^ No," said Ellen. But this reminder gave a new turn 
to her thoughts, and her spirits were suddenly checked. 
Her former brisk and springing step changed to so slow and 
digging a one, that Mr. Van Brunt more than once repeated 
jk^ remark that he sawvhe was tired. 

If it was that, Ellen grew tired very fiist ; she lagged 
more and more as they neared the house, and at last quite 
fell behind, and allowed Mr. Van Brunt to so in first. 

Miss Fortune was busy about the breakmt, and as Mr. 
Van Brunt afterwards described it, "looking as if she 
could have bitten off a tenpenny nail," and indeed as if the 
operation would have been rather ^ratifying than otherwise. 
She gave them no notice at first, bustling to and fro with 
great energy, but all of a sudden she brought up directly 
in front of Ellen, and said. 

"Why didn't you come home last night 1" 

The words were jerked out rather than spoken. 

" I got wet in the brook," said Ellen, " and Mrs. Van 
Brunt was so kind as to keep me." 

" Which way did you go out of the house yesterday 1" 

" Through the front door 1" 

" The front door was locked." 

"I unlocked it." 

" What did you go out that way fori" 

" I didn't want to come this way." 

"Why not r 

Ellen hesitated. 

"Why not?" demanded Miss Fortune still more em- 
phatically than before. 

"1 didn't want to see you, ma'am," said Ellen flushing. 

" If ever you do so again !" said Miss Fortune in a kind 
of cold fury ; " I've a great mind to whip you for this, as 
ever I had to eat." 

The flush faded on Ellen's cheek, and a shiver visibly 
passed oyer her — ^not from fear. She stood with downcast 
eyes and compressed lips, a certain instinct of childish dig- 
nity warning her to be silent. Mr. Van Brunt put himself 
in between. 

" Come, come !" said he, " this is getting to be too much 

14» 
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of a good thing. Beat 7001* cream, Ina'am, as mii<& as you 
like, or if you want to try your hand on something else 
you'll have to take ine first, I promise you." 
. ^ Now don't' you meddle, Van Brunt," said the lady 
sharply, ** with what ain't no business o' youm.'* 

.^I don't know about that," said Mr. Van Brunt, — 
" maybe it it my business ; but meddle or no meddle. Miss 
Fortune^ it is time for me to be in the field ; and if you ha'n't 
no better break&st for Miss Ellen and me than all this here, 
well just go right away hum again ; but there's something 
in your kettle there that smells uncommonly nice, and I 
wish you'd just let us have it and no more words." 

No more words did Miss Fortune waste on any one that 
morning. She went on with her work and dished up the 
break&st in silence, and with a &oe that Ellen did not quite 
understand ; only she thought she had never in her life seen 
one so disagreeable. The meal was a very solemn and un- 
comfortable one. Ellen could scarcely swaUow^ and her aunt 
was near in the same condition.' Mr. Van Brunt and the 
old lady alone despatched their break&st as usual ; with no 
other attempts at conversation than the common mumbling 
on the part of the latter, which nobodv minded^ and one or 
two strange grunts from the former, the meaning of which, 
if they had any, nobody tried to find out. 

Hiere was a breach now between Ellen and her aunt that 
neither could make any effort to mend. Miss Fortune did not 
renew the disagreeable conversation that Mr. Van Brunt had 
broken off; she left Ellen entirely to herself, scarcely speaking 
to her, or seeming to know when she went but or came in. 
And this lasted day afler day. WearUy they passed. Afler 
one or two, Mr. V an Brunt seemed to stand just where he 
did before in Miss Fortune's good graces ;— but not Ellen. 
To her, when others were not by, her fiioe wore constantly 
something of the same cold, hard, disagreeable expression it 
had put on afier Mr. Van Brunt's intenerence, — a look that 
^len came to regard with absolute abhorrence. She kept 
away by herself as much as she could ; but she did not know 
what to do with her time, and for want of something better 
often spent it in tears. She went to bed cheerless night after 
nighty and arose spiritless morning after mominc ; and this 
Lisiad till Mr. Van Brunt more Uian onoe told his mother 
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that ^tbat poor little thing was going wandering about like 
a ghost, and growing thinner and paler every day ; and he 
didn't know what she would come to if she went on so." 

Ellen longed now for a letter with unspeakable longing,— 
but none came ; — day after day brought new disappointment, 
each day more hard to bear. Of her only friend, Mr. Van 
Brunt, uie saw little ; he was much away in the fields during 
the fine weather, and when it rained Ellen herself was 
prisoner at home, whither he never came but at meal times. 
Ilie old grandmother was very much disposed to make much 
of her ; but Ellen shrank, she hardly knew why, from her 
fond caresses, and never found herself alone vriUi her if she 
could help it ;* for then she was regularly called to the old 
lady's side and obliged to go through a course of kissing, 
fondling, and praising, she would gliKlly have escaped, m 
her aunt's presence this was seldom attempted, and never 
permitted to go on. Miss Fortune was sure to pull Ellen 
away and bid her mother " stop that palavering," — avow- 
ing that '^ it made her sick." Ellen had one faint hope that 
her aunt would think of sending her to school, as she em- 
ployed her in nothing at home, and certainly took small de- 
light in her company ; but no hint of the kind dropped 
from Miss Fortune's lips ; and Ellen's longing look for this 
as well as for a word from her mother was daily doomed 
to be ungratified and to grow more keen by delay. 

One pleasure only remained to Ellen in the course of the 
day, and that one she enjoyed with the carefulness of a mi- 
ser. It was seeing the cows milked, morning and evening. 
For this she got up very early and watched till the men came 
for the pails ; and then away she bounded out of the house 
and to die barnyard. There were the milky mothers, five 
in number, standing about, each in her own comer of the 
yard or cowhouse, widting to be relieved of their burden of 
milk. They were fine gentle animals, in excellent condition, 
and looking every way happy and comfortistble ; nothing liv- 
ing under Mr. Van Brunt's care was ever sufiered to look 
otherwise. He was always in the bam or bamyard at milk- 
ing time, and under his protection Ellen felt safe and looked 
on at her ease. It was a very pretty scene — at least she 
thought so. The gentle cows standing quietly to be milked as 
if they enjoyed it^ and munching the cud; and the white 
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stream of mUk foaming into the pails ; then there was the 
interest of seeing whether Sam or Johnny would get through 
first ; and how near Jane or Dolly would come to rivalling 
Streaky's fine pailful ; and at last Ellen allowed Mr. Van 
Brunt to teach herself how to milk. She began with trem- 
bling, but learnt fast enough ; and more than one pailful of 
milk that Miss Fortune strained had been, unknown to her, 
drawn by Ellen's fingers. These minutes in the farmyard 
were the pleasantest in "Ellen's day. - While they lasted 
every care was forgotten and her little face was as bright as 
the morning ; but the milking was quickly over, and the 
cloud gathered on Ellen's brow almost as soon as the shadow 
of the house fell upon it. . • . 

" Where is the post-office, Mr. Van Brunt ?" she asked 
one morning, as she stood watching the sharpening of an 
axe upon the grindstone. The axe was in that gentleman's 
hand, and its edge carefully laid to the wMrling-stone, which 
one of the &rm-boys was turning. 

" Where is the post-office % Why, over to Thirl wall to 
be sure," repli^ Mr. Van Brunt, glancing up at her fix>m 
his work,—" Faster, Johnny." 

" And how often do the letters come here 1" said Ellen. 

** Take care, Johnny ! — some more water, — ^mind your 
business, will you I — Just as often as I go to fetch 'em. Miss 
Ellen, and no oft»ner." 

** And how often do you go, Mr. Van Brunt?" 

"Only when I've some oUier errand Miss Ellen; my 
grain would never be in the bam if I was running to the 

r^st-offioe every other thing, — and for what ain't there too. 
don't ffet a letter but two or three times a year I s'pose, 
though 1 call, — ^I guess, — ^half a dozen times." 

" Ah but therms one there now, or soon will be, I know, 
for me," said Ellen. " Wlien do you think youll go again 
Mr. Van Brunt 1" 

" Now if I'd ha' kno wed that I'd ha' gone to Thklwall yes- 
terday — ^I was within a mile of it. I don't see as I can go 
this week anyhow in the world ; but 111 make some errand 
there the first day I can. Miss Ellen, that you may depend on. 
You sha'n't wait for your letter a bit lon£;er thui I can help." 

" O thank you, Mr. Van Brunt — ^youre very kind. TbeiL 
the letters never come except when you go after themi" 
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" No ; — yes — ^they do oome onoe in a while by old Mr. 
Swaim, but he ha'n t been here this great while." 

« And who's he V said EUen. 

*^ O, he's a queer old chip that goes round the country 
on all sorts of errands; he comes along once in a while. 
That'll do, Johnny, — ^I believe this here tool is as sharp as 
I haye any occasion for." 

^What's the use of pouring water upon the grindstone ^" 
said Ellen ; " why wouldn't it do as well diy !" 

^ I can't tell, I am sure," replied Mr. Van Brunt, who was 
slowly drawing his thumb over the edge of the axe ; "your 
questions are a good deal too sharp for me, Miss Ellen ; I 
only know it would spoil the axe, or the grindstone, or both 
most likely." 

" It's very odd," said EUen, thoughtfully ; " I wish I knew 
every thing. But, oh dear ! I am not likely to know any 
thing," said she, her countenance suddenly changing from 
its pleased inquisitive look to a doud of disappointment 
and sorrow. Mr. Van Brunt noticed the change. 

" Ain't your aunt going to send you to school, then 1" 
said he. 

" I don't know," said Ellen, sighing ; " she never speaks 
about it, nor about any thing else. But I declare I'll make 
her !" she exdainied, changing again. " I'll go right in and 
ask her, and then she'll have to tell me. I wUl ! I am tired 
of living so. I'll know what she means to do, and then I 
can tell what /must do." 

Mr. Van Brunt, seemingly dubious about the success of 
this line of conduct, stroked his chin and his axe alternately 
two or three times in silence, and finally walked off. Ellen, 
without waiting for her courage to cool, went directly into 
the house. 

Miss Fortune, however, was not in the kitchen ; to follow 
her into her secret haunts, the dairy, cellar, or lower kitchen 
was not to be thought of. Ellen waited awhile, but her aunt 
did not come, and the excitement of the moment cooled 
down. She was not quite so ready to enter upon the business 
as she had felt at first ; she had even some qualms about it. 

'' But I'll do it," said EUen to herself; " it wiU be hard, 
but ni do it!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



For my part, he keeps me. Iiere vatXLoaSkf 
Ai'homibi or, to ^eak more properiy, itaTS 
lie here at home imkept.. 

Aa Yon Lun It. 



THE next morning after break&st Ellen found the cbance 
she rather dreaded than wished for. Mr. Van Bmnt had 
gone oat ; the old lady had not left her room, and Miss For- 
tune was quietly seated by the fire, busied with some mys- 
teries of cooking. Like a true coward, Ellen could not make 
up her mind to bolt at once into the thick of the matter, 
but thought to come to it gradually, — always a bad way. 

^ What is that, aunt Fortune V said i^e, after she had 
watdied her with a beating heart for about fiye minutes. 

"Whatiswhatr 

*4 mean, what is that you are straining through the col- 
ander into that jar 1" 

** Hop-water." 

"Whatisitforr 

^ I'm scalding this meal with it to make turnpikes.** 

^ l^urnpikes r said Ellen; *'I thought turnpikes were 
high, smooth roads with toll-gates evenr now and then — 
ji^ that's what mamma told me tSey^were.' 

^ lliat's all the kind of turnpikes your mamma knew any 
thing about, I reckon," said Miss Fortune, in a tone that 
conveyed the notion that Mrs. Montgomery's education had 
been very incomplete. *' And inde^" she added immedi- 
ately after, ^ if she had made more turnpikes and paid fewer 
tolls, it would have been just as well, rm thinking." 

Ellen felt the tone, if she did not tlioroughly understand 
the words. She was silent a moment ; then remembering 
her purpose, she b^;an again. 

^ What are these then, aunt Fortune 1" 
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^ Cakes, child, cakes ! — ^turnpike cakes — ^what I raise the 
bread with." 

" What, those litde brown cakes I have seen jou melt 
in water and mix in the flour when you make bread V 

^ Mercy on us ! yes ! youVe seen hundreds of *em mnce 
you've been here if you never saw one before." 

^' I never did," said Ellen. ^ But what are they called 
turnpikes for?" 

*^The land knows! — I don't. For mercy's sake stop 
asking me questions, Ellen ; I don't know what's got into 
you ; you'll drive me crazy." 

'* But there's one more question I want to ask very much," 
said Ellen, with her heart beating. 

*' Well, ask it then quick, and have done, and take yourself 
o£ I have other fish to fry than to answer aQ your questions." 

Miss Fortune, however, was still quiettiy seated by the 
fire stirring her meal and hop-water, and Ellen could not 
be quick ; the words stuck in her tiiroat, — came out at last. 

''Aunt Fortune, I wanted to ask you if I may go to 
school." 

« Yes." 

Ellen's heart sprang with a feeling of joy, a littie qualified 
by the peculiar dry tone in which Uie word was uttered. 

" When may I go P' 

'' As soon as you like." 

" O thank you, ma'am. To which school shall I go aunt 
Fortune r 

" To whichever you like." 

^ But I don't know any thing about them," sud Ellen ; 
— ^^ how can I tell which is best?" 

Miss Fortune was sil^it. 

^ What schools are there near here?" said Ellen. 

^ There's Captain Conklin's down at the Cross, and Miss 
Emerson's at Thirlwall." 

Ellen hesitated. The name was against her, but never- 
theless she concluded on the whole that the lady's school 
would be the pleasantest. 

'' Is Miss Emerson any relation of yours?" she asked. 

"No." 

" I think I should like to go to her sdiool the best. I 
will go there if you will let me, — ^may I?" 
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** And I will b^nn next Monday, — may 1 1** 

••Yes.** 

Ellen wished exceedingly that her aant would speak in 
some other tone of voice ; it was a continual damper to her 
rising hopes. 

^ fll get my books ready,** said she, — :^ and look 'em 
over a little too, I foess. Bat what will be the b^t 
for me to go, aunt Fortune 1" 

"I don't know" 

** I couldn't walk so fiur, could I r 

** You know best." 

^ I couldn't I am sure," said Ellen ; — ^ it's four miles to 
Thirl wall, Mr. Van Brunt said ; that would be too mudi for 
me to walk twice a day ; and I should be afraid besides." 

A dead silence. * 

^ But aunt Fortune, do please tell me* what 1 am to do. 
How can 1 know unless you tell me % What way is there 
that I can go to school)" 

<< It is unfortunate that I don't keep a carriage," said Miss 
Fortune, — "^ but Mr. Van Brunt can go for you morning 
and evening in the ox-cart, if that will answer." 

^ The ox-cart 1 But dear me ! it would take him all day, 
aunt Fortune. It takes hours and hours to go and come 
with the oxen ; — ^Mr. Van Brunt wouldn't have time to do 
any thing but carry me to school and bring me home." 

"^ Of course, — ^but that's of no consequence," said Miss 
Fortune, in the same dry tone. 

^ Then I can't go— there's no help for it," said Ellen 
despondingly. *' Why didn't you say so before % Whea 
you said yes I thought you meant yes." 

She covered her face. Miss Fortune rose with a half 
smile and carried her jar of scalded meal into the pantr , 
She then came back and commenced the operation of wf > 
ing up the breakfast things. 

**' Ah, if I only had a little pony," said Ellen, ^ that wck 
carry me there and back, and go trotting about with me 
everywhere, — ^how nice that would be !" 

'* Yes, that would be very nice ! And who do you think 
would go trotting about after the ponyl I suppose you 
would leave that to Mr. Van Brunt ; and I should have to 
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go trotting about after you, to pick you up in case you 
broke your neck in some dit«h or gully ; — ^it would be a 
ven^ nice affair altogether I think.'' 

Ellen was silent. Her hopes had fallen to the ground, 
and her disappointment was unsoothed by one word of kind- 
ness or sympathy. With all her old grievances fresh in her 
mind, she sat thinking her aunt was the very most disagree- 
able person she <ver had the misfortune to meet with. No 
amiable feelings were working within her ; and the cloud 
on her brow was of displeasure and disgust, as well as sad- 
ness and sorrow. Her aunt saw it. 

^ What are you thinking of 1" said she, rather sharply. 

" I am thinking,'' said Ellen, " I am very sorry I cannot 
go to school." 

" Why, what do you want to learn so much 1 you know 
how to read and write and cipher, don't you 1" 

" Bead and write and cipher ?" said Ellen, — " to be sure 
I do ; but that's nothing ; — that's only the beginning." 

" Well, what do you want to learn besides 1" 

" Oh, a great many things." 

"Well whatr 

" Oh, a great many things," said Ellen ; — " French, and 
Italian, and Latin, and music, and arithmetic and chemistry, 
and all about animals and plants and insects, — ^I forget whikt 
it's called, — and — O I can't recollect ; a great many things. 
Every now and then I think of something I want to learn ; 
I can't remember them now. But I'm doing nothing," said 
Ellen sadly, — ^" learning nothing — ^I am not studying and im- 
proving myself as I meant to ; mamma will be disappointed 
when she comes back, and I meant to please her so much !" 

The tears were &st coming ; she put her hand upon her 
eyes to force them back. 

" If you are so tired of being idle," said Miss Fortune, 
" I'll warrant Fll give you something to do ; and something 
to learn too, that you want enough more than all those 
crinkumcrankums; I wonder what good they'd ever do you ! 
That's the way your mother was brought up I suppose. If 
she had been trained to use her hands and do something 
useful instead of thinking herself above it, maybe she 
wouldn't have had to go to sea for her health just now ; it 
doesn't do for women to be bookworms." 

16 
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" Mamma isn't a bookworm !" said Ellen indignantly ; — 
" I don't know what you mean ; and she never thinks her- 
self above being useful ; it's very strange you should say 
so when you don't know any thing about her." 

" I know she ha'n't brought you up to know manners, 
anyhow," said Mias Fortune. " Look here, I'll give you 
something to do, — just you put those plates and dbhes 
together ready for washing, while 1 am down stairs." . 

Ellen obeyed, unwillingly enough. She had neither 
knowledge of the business nor any liking for it ; so it is no 
wonder Miss Fortune at her return was not well pleased. 

^ But I never jdid such a thing before," said Ellen. 

" There it is now !" Wd Miss Fortune. " I wonder where 
your eyes have been every single time that I have done it 
since you have been here. I should think your own sense 
might have told you ! But you're too busy learning of Mr. 
Van Brunt to know what's going on in the house. Is that 
what you call made ready for washing % Now just have the 
goodness to scrape every plate clean off and put them nicely 
in a pile here ; and turn out the slops out of the tearcups and 
saucers and set them by themselves. — Well ! what makes 
you handle them so 1 are you afraid they'll bum you 1" 

^ I don't like to take hold of things people have drunk 
out of," said Ellen, who was indeed touching the cups and 
saucers very delicately with the tips of her fmgers. 

" Look here," said Miss Fortune, — " don't you let me 
hear no more of that, or I vow 111 give you something to do 
you won't like. Now put the spoons here, and the knives 
and forks together here ; and carry the salt-ceUar and the 
pepper-box and the butter and the sugar into the buttery." 

^ I don't know where to put them,''^8aid Ellen. 

" Come alons, then, and I'll show you ; it's time you did. 
I reckon youll reel better when you've something to do, and 
you shall have plenty. There — ^put them in that copboard, 
and set the butter up here, and put the bread in this box, do 
you see 1 now don't let me have to show you twice over." 

This was Ellen's first introduction to me buttery ; she 
had never dared to go in there before. It was a long, light 
closet or pantry, lined on the left side, and at the further cara, 
with wide shelves up to the ceiling. On these shelves stood 
many capacious pans and basins, of tin and earthenware, 
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filled with milk, and most of them coated with superb yellow 
cream. Midway was the window, before which Miss For- 
tune was accustomed to skim her milk ; and at the side of 
it was the mouth of a wooden pipe, or covered trough, which 
conveyed the refuse milk down to an enormous hogshead 
standing at the lower kitchen door, whence it was drawn as 
wanted for the use of the pigs. Beyond the window in the 
buttery, and on the higher shelves, were rows of yellow 
cheeses ; forty or fifty were there at least On the right 
hand of the door was the cupboard, and a short range of 
shelves, which held in ordinary all sorts of matters for the 
table, both dishes and eatables. Floor and shelves were 
well painted with thidc yellow paint, hard and shining, and 
clean as could be ; and there was a faint pleasant smell of 
daily things. 

£!llen did not find out all this at once, but in the course 
of a day or two, during which her visits to the buttery were 
many. Miss Fortune kept her -word, and found her plenty 
to do ; Ellen^s life soon became a pretty busy one. She did 
not like this at all ; it was a kind of work she had no love 
for; yet no doubt it was a good exchange for the miserable 
moping life she had lately led. Any thing was better than 
that. One concern, however, lay upon poor Ellen's mind 
with pressing weight, — ^her neglected studies and wasted 
time ; for no better than wasted she counted it. ^ What 
shall I do 1" she said to herself, afler several of these busy 
days had passed ; ^ I am doing nothing — ^I am learning 
nothing — ^I shall forget all I have learnt, directly. At this 
rate I shall not know any more than all these people around 
me ; and what wU mamma say 1 — ^Well, if 1 can't go to 
school I know what I will do, she said, taking a sudden 
resolve, " I'll study by myself! FU see what I can do ; it 
will be better than nothing, any way. FU begin this very 
day!" 

With new life Ellen sprang up stairs to her room, and 
forthwith began pulling all the things out of her trunk to get 
at her books. They were at the very bottom ; and by the 
time she had reached them half the floor was strewn with 
the various articles of her wardrobe ; without minding them 
in her first eagerness, Ellen pounced at the books. 

^' Here you are, my dear Numa Pompilius,*' said she, 
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drawing out a little Preneh book she bad just begun to 
read, ^ and here you are, old grammar and dictionary, — and 
here is my history, — ^very glad to see you, Mr. Goldsmith ! 
— ^and what in the world's this ? — wrapped up as if it was 
something great, — O, my expositor ; I am not glad to see 
yotf, I am sure ; never want 'to look at your face, or your 
back again. My copy-book — ^I wonder who'll set copies for 
me now; — my arithmetic, > that's you! — geography and 
atlas — ^all right ; — and my slate ; but dear me ! I don't be- 
lieve I've such a thing as a slate-pencil in the world ; where 
shall I get one, I wonder 1 — ^well, I'll manage. And that's 
all,— that's all, I believe." 

With all her heart Ellen would have begim her studying 
at once, but there were all her things on the floor, silently 
saying, " Put us up first" 

"I declare," said she to herself, ^Mt's too bad to have 
nothing in the shape of a bureau to keep one's clothes in. I 
wonder if 1 am to live in a trunk, as mamma says, all the 
time I am here, and have to go down to the bottom of it 
every time I want a pocket-handkerchief or a pair of stock- 
ings. How I do despise those grey stockings ! — But what 
can I do ? it's too bad to squeeze my nice things up so. I 
wonder what is behind those doors. I'll find out, I know, 
before long." 

On the north side of Ellen's room were three doors. She 
had never opened them, but now took it into her head to see 
what was there, thinking she might possibly find what would 
help her out of her difficulty. She had some little fear of 
meddling with any thing in her aunt's domain ; so she fiia- 
tened her own door, to guard against interruption while she 
was busied in making discoveries. 

At the foot of her bed, in the comer, was one large door 
fastened by a button, as indeed they were all. This opened, 
she found, upon a flight of stairs, leifiding as she supposed to 
the garret, but Ellen did not care to go up and see. They 
were lighted by half of a large window, across the middle of 
which the stairs went up. She miickly shut that door, 
and opened the next, a little one. Here she found a tiny 
closet under the stairs, lighted by the other half of the win- 
dow. There was nothing in it but a broad low shelf or step 
under the stairs, where JESlen presently decided she could 
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8tow away her books very nicely. " It only wants a little 
brushing out," said. Ellen, " and it will do very well." The 
other door, in the other oomer, admitted her to a lai^ light 
doset, perfectly empty. " Now if there were only some 
hooks or pegs here, thought Ellen, " to hang up dresses on 
— but why shouldn't I drive some nails? — ^I wUl ! I will ! 
O, that'll be fine !" 

Un&stening her door in a hurry, she ran down stairs, and 
her heart beating, between pleasure and the excitement of 
daring so &r without her aunt's knowledge, she ran out and 
crossed the chip-yard to the bam, where she had some hope 
of finding Mr. Van Brunt. By the time she got to the little 
cow-house door a great noise of knocking or pounding in the 
bam made' her sure he was there, and she went on to the 
lower baro-floor. There he was, he and the two fiirm boys 
(who, by the by, were grown men), all three threshing wheat. 
Ellen stopped at the door, and for a minute forgot what she 
had come for in the pleasure of looking at them. The dean 
floor was strewn with grain, upon which the heavy flails 
came down one after another, with quick regular beat,— one — 
two — ^three— one — ^two — three, — keeping perfect time. The 
pleasant sound could be heard afar on ; though, indeed, 
where Ellen stood it was rather too loud to be pleasant. 
Her little voice had no chance of being heard ; she stood still 
and waited. . Presently Johnny who was opposite cauffht a 
(sight of her, and without stopping his work, said to his lead- 
er, " Somebody there for you, I^fr. Van Brant." That gen- 
tleman's flap ceased its motion, then he threw it down, and 
went to the door to help Ellen up the high step. 

"Well," said he, "have you come out to see what's 
going on ?" 

« No," said Ellen, " I've been looking,— but Mr. Van 
Brant could you be so good as to let me have a hammer 
and half-a-dozen nails 1" 

"A hammer and hal^a-dozen nidls; — come this way," 
said he. 

They went out of the barnyard and across the chip-yard 
to an outhouse below the garden and not &r from the spout, 
called the poultry-house ; though it was quite as much the 
property of the hogs, who had a regular sleeping apartment 
there, where com was always fed out to the fatting ones. 
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Opening a kind of granary store-room, where the com for 
tms purpose was stored, Mr. Van Brunt took down from a 
shelf a large hammer and a box of nails, and asked Ellen 
what size she wanted. 

"Pretty large." 

«Sor 

'* No, a good deal bigger yet I should like.'' 

** * A good deal bigger yet^' — ^who wants 'emi" 

^ I do," said Ellen, smiling. 

'*You do! do you think your little arms oan manage 
that big hammer?" 

" I don't know ; I guess so ; 111 try." 

** Where do you want 'em driv 1" 

^ Up in a closet in my room," said Ellen, speaking as soft- 
ly as if she had feared her aunt was at the comer; ^4 want 
'em to hang up dresses and things." 

Mr. Van Brunt half smiled, and put up the hammer and 
nails on the shelf again. 

" Now I'll tell you what well do," said he ; — " you can't 
manage them big things ; '411 put 'em up for you to-night 
when I come in to supper." 

^ But I'm afraid she won't let you," said Ellen doubtfully. 

^ Never you mind about that," said he, *' I'll fix it. May- 
be we won't ask her." j^ 

" O thank you !" said Ellen joyfully, he^&ce reooyering 
its full sunshine in answer to his smile ; and ;^lapping her 
hands she ran back to the house, while mo^ft^ slowly Mr. 
Van Bmnt retumed to the threshers. EUenj&Bd dust-pan 
and bmsh and ran up to her room ; and-seAfl^ about the 
business with right good will, she soon had her closets in beau- 
tiful order, llie books, writing-desk, and work-box were 
then bestowed very carefully in the one ; in the other her 
coats and dresses neatly folded up in a pile on the floor, 
waiting till the nails should be driven. Then the remainder 
of her things were gathered up from the floor and neatly ar- 
ranged in the trunk again. Having done all this, Ellen's 
satisfaction was unbounded. By this time dinner was ready. 
As soon after dinner as she could escape, from Miss Fortii^e's 
calls upon her, Ellen stole up to lier room and her bookd^ and 
began work in earnest. The whole afternoon was spent over 
sums and verbs and maps and pages of history. A little 
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before tea, as EUen was setting the table, Mr. Van Brunt 
came into the kitdien with a bag on his back. 

" What have you got there, Mr. Van Brant ?" swd Miss 
Fortune. 

" A bag of seed com." 

" What are you going to do with it 1" 

^ Put it up in the garret for safe keeping.** 

^ Set it down in the comer and I'll take it up to-morrow.'' 

*' Thank you, ma'am, — ^rather go myself, if it's all the same 
to you. .. You needn't be scared, I've left my shoes at the 
door. Miss Ellen, I believe I've got to go through your room." 

Ellen was glad to run before to hide her laughter. When 
they reached her room Mr. Van Brunt produced a hammer 
out of the bag, and taking a handful of nails from his pocket, 
put up a fine row of them along her closet wall ; then while 
she hung up her dresses he went on to the garret, and Ellen 
heard him hammering there too. PresenUy he came down 
and they returned to the kitchen. 

'^ What's all that knocking 1" said Miss fortune. 

" I've been driving some nails," said Mr. Van Brunt coolly. 

" Up in the garret T 

''Yes, and in Miss Ellen's closet; she said she wanted 
some." 

" You should ha' spoke to me about it," said Miss For- 
tune to Ellen. There was dbpleasure enough in her &ce ; 
but she said no more, and the matter blew over much better 
than EUen had feared. ^ 

Ellen steadily pursued her plan of studying, in spite of 
some discouragements. 

A letter written about ten days after gave her mother an 
account of her endeavours and of her success. It was a de- 
spairing account EUen complained that she wanted help to 
understand, and lacked time to study ; that her aunt kept 
her busy, and, she believed, took pleasure in breaking her 
offfrom her books ; and she bitterly said her mother must ex- 
pect to find an ignorant little daughter when she came home. 
It ended with, " O, if I could just see you, and kiss you, and 
put my arms round you, mamma, Fd be willing to die !" 

This letter was despatched the next morning by Mr. Van 
Brunt ; and Ellen waited and watched with great aifkieliy for 
his return from Thirlwall in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



An tot dropped into fh« wmter; a wood-pigeon tookpitj of her and threvliar 
a Uttte boogh.— VEmAHOs. 

THE afleraooQ was already half spent when Mr. Van 
Brontes ox-cart was seen returning. £llen was standing 
by the little gate that opened on the chip-yard ; and wim 
her heart beating anxiously she watdied the slow-coming 
oxen ; — ^how slowly they came ! At last they turned out of 
the lane and dr^ the cart np the ascent ; and stopping be- 
neath the apple-tree Mr. Van Brunt leisurely got down, and 
flinging back his whip came to the gate. But the little face 
that met him there, quivering with hope and fear, made his 
own quite sober. " I'm really very sorry, Miss Ellen, — ^ 
he began. 

'Diat was enough. Ellen waited to hear no more, but 
turned away, the cold chill of disappointment coming over 
her heart. She had borne the former delays pretty well, 
but this was one too many, and she felt sick. She went 
round to the front stoop, where scarcely ever any body came, 
and sitting down on the steps wept' sadly and despairingly. 

It might have been half an hour or more after, that the 
kitdien door slowly opened and Ellen came in. Wishing 
her aunt should not see her swollen eyes, she was going 
quietly through to her own room when Miss Fortune called 
her. Ellen stopped. Miss Fortune was sitting before the 
fire with an open letter lying in her lap and another in her 
hand. The latter she held out to Ellen, saying ^Here, child, 
oome and take this." 

^ What is it ?" said Ellen, slowly coming towards her. 

^ Don't you see what it is 1" said Miss Fortune, still hold- 
ing it out. 
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*" But who 18 it fromr said Ellen. 

" Your mother." 

^ A letter from mamma, and not to me !" said Ellen with 
chancing colour. She took it quick from her aunt^s hand. 
But her colour changed more as her eye fell upon the first 
words, *^ My dear iSlen," and turning the paper she saw 
upon Uie back, ^ Miss Ellen Montgomery.'* Her next look 
was to her aunt's &Ge, with her eye fired and her cheek 
paled with anger, and when she spoke her voice was not the 
same. 

^ This is my letter," she said trembling ; — ^ who opened 

itr 

Miss Fortune's consdence must have troubled her a little, 
for her eye wavered uneasily. Only for a second though. 

^Who opened iti" she answered; '*/ opened it. I 
should like to know who has a better right. And J shall 
open every one that comes to serve you for looking so ; — 
that you may depend upon.'* 

The look and the words and the injury together, &irly 
put Ellen beside herself. She dashed the letter to the 
ground, and livid and trembling vnth various feelings — rage 
was not the only one,— -she ran from her aunt's presence. 
She did not shed any tears now ; she could not ; they were 
absolutely burnt up by passion. She walked her room 
with trembling steps, clasping and wringing her hands now 
and then, wilSy thinking what could she do to get out of 
this dreadful state of things, and unable to see any thing 
but misery before her. She walked, for she could not sit 
down ; but presently she felt that she could not breathe the 
air of the house ; and taking her bonnet she went down, 
passed through the kitchen and went out. Miss Fortune 
asked where she was going, and bade her stay within doors, 
but Ellen paid no attention to her. 

She stood still a moment outside the little gate. She 
might have stood long to look. The mellow light of an In- 
dian-summer afternoon lay upon the meadow and the old 
bam and chip-yard ; there was beauty in them all under its 
smile. Not a breath was stirring. The rays of the sun 
stru^led through the blue haze, which hung upon the hills 
and softened every distant object ; and the silence of nature 
all around was absolute, made more noticeable by the far- 
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off voice of somebody, it might be Mr. Van Brunt^ calling to 
his oxen, very &r off and not to be seen ; the sound came 
softly to her ear through the stiUness. ^ Peace,'' was the 
whisper of nature to her troubled child ; but Ellen's heart 
was in a whirl ; she could not hear the whisper. It was a re- 
lief however to be out of the house and in the sweet open 
air. Ellen breathed more freelj, and pausing a moment 
there, and clasping her hands together once more in sorrow, 
she went down the road and out at the gate, and exchanging 
her quick broken step for a slow measured one, she took tlie 
way towards Thirlwall. Little rejgarding the loveliness 
which that day was upon every slope and roadside, Ellen 
presently quitted the Thirlwall road and half unconsciously 
turned into a path on the left which she had never taken be- 
fore, — perhaps for that reason. It was not much trayelled 
evidently ; the grass grew green on both sides and even in 
the middle of t£e way, though here and there the track of 
wheels could be seen. Ellen did not care about where she 
was going ; she only found it pleasant to walk on and get 
further from home. The road or lane led towards a moun- 
tain somewhat to the northwest of Miss ^Fortune's; the 
same which Mr. Van Brunt had once named to Ellen as '^ the 
Nose." Ailer three quarters of an hour the road began 
gently to ascend the mountain, rising towards the north. 
About one-third of the way from the bottom Ellen came to 
a little foot-path on the left which allured her by its promise 
of prettiness, and she forsook the lane for it. The promise 
was abundantly fulfilled ; it was a most lovely wild wood- 
way path ; but withal not a little steep and rocky. Ellen 
began to grow weary. The lane went on towards the north ; 
the path rather led off towards the southern edge of the 
mountain, rising all the while ; but before she reached that 
Ellen came to what she thought a good resting-place, where 
the path opened upon a small level platform or ledge of the 
hill. The mountain rose steep behind her, and ssmk very 
steep immediately before her, leaving a very superb view 
of the open country from the northeast to the southeast. 
Carpeted with moss, and furnished with &llen stones and 
pieces of rock, this was a fine resting-place for the way- 
farer, or loitering place for the lover of nature. Ellen seated 
herself on one of the stones, and looked sadly and wearUy 
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towards the east, at first very careless of the exceeding 
beauty of what she beheld there. 

For miles and mileS) on every side but the west, lay 
stretdied before her a beautifully broken country. The 
November haze hung over it now like a thin veil, giving 
great sweetness and softness to the scene. Far in the dis- 
tance a range of low hills showed like a misty cloud ; near 
by, at Uie mountain's foot, the fields and &rm-houses and 
roads lay a pictured map. About a mile and a half to the 
south rose the moimtain where Nancy Vawse lived, craggy 
and bare ; but the leafless trees and stem jagged rocks were 
wrapped in the haze ; and through this die sun, now near 
the setting, threw his mellowing rays, touching every slope 
and ridge with a rich warm glow. 

Poor £llen did not heed t£e picturesque effect of all this, 
yet the sweet influences of nature reached her, and softened 
while they increased her sorrow. She felt her own heart 
sadly out of tune with the peace and loveliness of all she 
saw. Her eye sought those distant hills, — ^how very fiur 
ofl* they were ! and yet all that wide tract of country was 
but a little piece of what lay between her and her mother. 
Her eye sought those hills, — ^but her mind overpassed them 
and went far beyond, over many such a tract, till it reached 
the love done at last. But oh ! how much between ! ^ I 
cannot reach her!— she cannot reach me!'' thought poor 
Ellen. Her eyes had been filling and dropping tears for 
some timCj but now came the rush of the pent-up storm, 
and the floods of grief were kept back no longer. 

When once fiiirly exdted, Ellen's passions were always 
extreme. During the former peacefiil and happy part of 
her life the occasions of such excitement had been very rare. 
Of late unhappily they had occurred much oftener. Many 
were the bitter fits of tears she had known within a few 
weeks. But now it seemed as if all the scattered causes of 
sorrow that had wrought those tears were gathered together 
and pressing upon her at once ; and that the burden would 
crush her to the earth. To the earth it brought her literally. 
She slid from her seat at first, and embracing the stone on 
which she had sat, she leaned her head there ; but presently 
in her agony quitting her hold of that, she cast herself down 
upon the moss, lying at fiiU length upon the cold ground. 
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which seemed to her childish fancy the best friend she had 
left. But Ellen was wrought up to the last pitch of grief 
and passion. Tears brought no relief Convulsive weeping 
only exhausted her. In the extremity"^ of her distress and 
despair, and in that lonely place, out of hearing of every 
one, she sobbed aloud, and even screamed, for almost the 
first time in her life ; and these fits of violence were suo- 
ceeded^by exhaustion, during which she ceased to shed tears 
and lay quite still, drawing only long sobbing sighs now 
and then. 

How long Ellen had lain there, or how long this would 
have gone on before her strength had been ^uite worn out, 
no one can tell. In one of these fits of forced quiet, when 
she lay as still as the rocks around her, she heard a voice 
dose by say,' " What is the matter, my child 1" 

The silver sweetness of the tone came singularly upon the 
tempest in Ellen's mind. She got up hastily, and brushing 
away the tears from her dimme^ eyes, she saw a young lady 
standing there, and a face whose sweetness well matched 
the voice looking upon her with grave concern. She stood 
motionless and silent. 

" What is the matter, my dear V 

The tone found Ellen's heart and brought the water to 
her eyes again, though with a difierence. She covered her 
face with her hands. But gentle hands were placed upon 
hers and drew them away ; and the lady sitting down on 
Ellen's stone, took her in her arms ; and Ellen hid her face 
in the bosom of a better friend than the cold earth had been 
like to prove her. But the change overcame her ; and the 
sofb whisper, *' Don't cry any more," made it impossible to 
stop crying. Nothing further was said for some time ; the 
lady waited till Ellen grew calmer. When she saw her 
able to answer, she said gently, 

^ What does all this mean, my diild % What troubles you 1 
Tell me, and I think we can find a way to mend matters." 

Ellen answered the tone of voice with a fiunt smile, but 
the words with another gush of tears. 

"You are Ellen Montgomery, aren't youl" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" I thought so. This isn't the first time I have seen you ; 
I have seen you once before." 
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Ellen looked up surprised. 

"Have you, ma'am 1 — I am sure I have never seen 
you." 

^ No, I know that. I saw you when you didn't see me. 
Where do you think 1" 

" I can't tell, I am sure," said Ellen, — " I can't guess ; I 
haven't seen you at aunt Fortune's, and I haven't been any- 
where else." 

" You have forgotten," said the lady. " Did you never 
hear of a little girl who went to take a walk once upon a 
time, and had an unlucky &11 into a brooS^T — and then went 
to a kind old lady's house where she was dried and put to 
bed and went to sleep." 

" O yes," said Ellen. " Did you see me there, ma'am, 
and when I was asleep ?" 

" I saw you there when you were asleep ; and Mrs. Van 
Brunt told me who you were and where you lived ; and 
when I came here a little whUe ago I knew you again very 
soon. And I knew what the matter was too, pretty well ; 
but nevertheless tell me all about it, Ellen ; perhaps I can 
help you." 

Ellen shook her head dejectedly. ^ Nobody in this world 
can help me," she said. 

"Then there's one in heaven that can," said the lady 
steadily. "Nothing is too bad for him to mend. Have 
you asked h%9 help, Ellen ?" 

Ellen began to weep again. " Oh, if I could I would tell 
you all about it, ma'am," she said ; " but there are so many 
things, I don't know where to begin, I don't know when I 
should ever get through." 

" So many things that trouble you, Ellen 1" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" I am sorry for that indeed. But never mind, dear, tell 
me what they are. Begin with the worst, and if I haven't 
time to hear them all now 111 find time another day. Be- 
. gin with the worst." 

But she waited in vain for an answer, and became dis- 
tressed herself at Ellen's distress, which was extreme. 

" Don't cry so, my child, — ^on't cry so," she said, 
pressing her in her arms. "What w the matter? hardly 
any thing in this world is so bad it can't be mended. I 

16 
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think I know what troubles you so— it is that your dear 
mother is away from you, isn't it 1" . 

" Oh no, ma'am !" — ^Ellen could scarcely articulate. But 
struggling with herself for a minute or two, she then spoke 
iagain and more dearly. 

"The worst is,— oh the worst is — ^that I meant — ^I meant 
— ^to be a good chQd, and I have been worse than ever I was 
in my life before." 

Her tears pushed fortL 

" But how, Ellen f said her surprised friend -after a pause. 
*' I don't quite understand you. When did you * mean to 
be a good child 1' Didn't you always mean so? and what 
have you been doing 1" 

Ellen made a great effort and ceased crying.; straightened 
herself; dashed away her tears as if determined to shed no 
iliore ; and presently spoke calmly, though a choking sob 
every now and th^ threatened to interrupt her. 

" I will tell you, ma'am. Hiat first dav I left mamma — 
when I was on board the steamboat and reeling as badly as 
I could feel, a kind, kind gentleman, I don't know who he 
was, came to me and spoke to me, and took care of me the 
whole day. O, if I coiQd see him again ! He talked to me 
a great deal ; he wanted me to be a Christian ; he wanted 
me to make up my mind to be^ that dav to be one; and 
ma'am, I did. I did resolve with my whole hearty and I 
thought I should be different from that time from what I 
had ever been before. But I think I have never been so bad 
in my life as I have been since then. Instead of fedins 
right I have felt wrong all the time, almost, — and I can^ 
help it. I have been passionate and cross, and bad feelings 
keep coming, and I know it's wrong, and it makes me mis- 
erable. And yet, oh ! ma'am, I haven't changed my mind 
a bit, — ^I think just the same as I did that day ; I want to be 
a Christian more than any thing else in the world, but I am 
not, — and what shaU I do !" 

Her fiice sank in her hands again. 

" And thb is your great trouble 1" said her friend. 

"Yes." 

" Do you remember who said, ' Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give yon rest V " 

Ellen looked up inquiringly. 
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**Tou are grieved to find yourself so unlike what you 
would-be. You wish to be a child of the dear Saviour and 
to have your heart filled with his love, and to do what will 
please him. Do you % — Have you gone to him day by day, 
and night by night, and told him so % — ^have you begged him 
to give you str^igth to get the better of your wrong feel- 
ings, and asked him to change you and make you his child?" 

^ At first I did, ma'am,**— said EUen in a low voice. 

"Not lately?" 

" No, ma'am ;" in a low tone still and looking down. 

" Then you have neglected your Bible and prayer for some 
time past?" 

Ellen hardly uttered, ** Yes." 

« Why, my chUd 1" 

" I don't know, ma'am," said Ellen weeping, — ^ that is one 
of the things that made me think myself so very wicked. I 
couldn't like to read my Bible or pray either, though I always 
used to before. My Bible lay down quite at the bottom of 
my trunk, and I even didn't Uke to raise my things enough 
to see the cover of it. I was so full of bad feeliugs I didn't 
feel fit to pray or read either." 

" Ah ! that is the way with the wisest of us," said her 
companion ; "how apt we are to shrink most from our Phy- 
sician just when we are in most need of him. But Ellen, 
dear, that isn't right. No hand but his can touch that sick- 
ness you are complaining of. Seek it, love, seek it. He 
will near and help you, no doubt of it, in every trouble you 
carry simply and humbly to his feet ; — ^he has promised^ you 
know." 

Ellen was weeping very much, but less bitterly than 
before ; the clouds were breaking and light beginning to shine 
through. 

"Shall we pray together now 1" said her companion after 
a few minutes' pause. 

" Oh, if you please, ma'am, do !" Ellen answered through 
her tears. 

And they knelt together thereon the moss beside the stone, 
where Ellen's head rested and her friend's folded hands 
were laid. It might have been two children speaking to their 
father, for the simplicity of that prayer ; difference of age 
seemed to be forgotten, and what suited one suited the other. 
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It was not without difficulty that the speaker carried it calmly 
through, for Ellen's sobs went nigh to check her more than 
once. When they rose Ellen sUently sought her friend's 
arms again, and laying her &ce on her shoulder and putting 
both arms round her neck, she wept still, — but what di£^- 
ent tears ! It was like the gentle rain filling through sun- 
shine, after the dark cloud and the thunder and the hurricane 
have passed by. And they kissed each other before either 
of them spoke. 

"You will not forget your Bible and prayer again, El- 
ixir 

" Oh no, ma'am." 

" Hien I am sure you will find your causes of trouble grow 
less. I will not hear the rest of them now. In a day or 
two I hope you will be able to give me a very different ac- 
count from what you would have done an hour ago ; but 
besides that it is getting late, and it will not do for us 
to stay too long up here ; you have a good way to go to 
reach home. Will you come and see me to-morrow after- 
noon?" 

" Oh yes, ma'am, indeed I will I — ^if I can ; — and if yoa 
will tell me where." 

" Instead of turning up this litUe rocky path you must 
keep straight on in the road, — ^that's all ; and it's the first 
house you come to. It isn't very fiu: from here. Where 
were you going on the mountain 1" 

'* Nowhere, ma'am." 

" Have you been any higher up than thisl" 

« No, ma'am." 

" Then before we go away I want to show you something. 
Fll take yoaover theBridge of the Nose ; it isn't 1i>ut a step 
or two more ; a little rough to be sure, but you mustn t 
mind that." 

*" What is the ' Bridge of the Nose,' ma'am !" said Ellen, 
as they leil her resting-place, and began to toil up the path 
which grew more steep and rocky than ever. 

^ You know this mountain is called the Nose. Just here 
it runs out to a very thin sharp, edge. We shall come to a 
place presently where you turn a very sharp comer to get 
from one side of the hill to the other ; and my brother named 
it jokingly the Bridge of the Nose." 
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** Why do they give the mountain such a queer name T 
said Ellen. 

*' I don't know Pm sure. The people say that from one 
point of view this side of it looks very like a man's nose ; 
but 1 never could find it out, and have some doubt about 
the fact. But now here we are ! Just come round this great 
rock, — mind how you step, Ellen, — now look there !" 

The rock they had just turned was at their backs, and they 
looked towards the west. Both exclaimed at the beauty be- 
fore them. The view was not so extended as the one they 
had left. On the north and south the broken wavy outline 
of mountains closed in the horizon ; but far to the west 
stretched an opening between the hills through which the 
setting sun sent his long beams, even to their feet. In the 
distance all was a golden haze ; nearer, on the right and left 
the hills were lit up singularly, and there was a most beau- 
tiful mingling of deep hazy shadow and bright glowing moun- 
tain sides and ridges. A glory was upon the valley. Far 
down below at their feet lay a large lake gleaming in the sim- 
light ; and at the upper end of it a village of some size 
showed like a cluster of white dots. 

" How beautiful !" said the lady again. " Ellen, dear, — he 
whose hand raised up those mountains and has painted them 
so gloriously is the very same One who has said, to you and 
to me, ' Ask and it shall be given you.' " 

Ellen looked up ; their eyes met ; her answer was in that 
grateful glance. 

The lady sat down and drew Ellen dose to her. '' Do 
you see that little white village yonder, down at the far end 
of the lake? that is the village of Garra-carra; and that is 
Carra-carra lake ; that is where I go to church ; you cannot 
see the little church from here. My father preaches there 
every Sunday morning." 

" You must have a long way to go," said Ellen. 

" Yes — a pretty long way, but it's very pleasant though. 
I mount my little grey pony, and he carries me there in 
quick time, when I will let him. I never wish the way 
shorter. I go ih all sorts of weathers too, Ellen ; Sharp 
and I don't mind frost and snow." 

" Who is Sharp 1" said Ellen. 

** My ponv. An odd name, isn't it. It wasn't of my 

16» 
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dioosing, Ellen, but he deserves it if ever pony did. He's 
a very cunning little fellow. Where do you go, Ellen 1 to 
Thirl wall r - 

"To churdi, ma'am 1 — ^I don't go anywhere." 

« Doesn't your aunt go to church ?" 

"She ham t since I have been here." 

'* What do you do with yourself on Sunday f 

" Nothing, ma'am ; I don't know what to do with myself 
all the day long. I get tired of being in the house, and 
I go out of doors, and then I get tired of being out of doors 
and come in again. I wanted a kitten dreadfully, but 
Mr. Van Brunt said aunt Fortune would not let me keep 
one." 

" Did you want a kitten to help you keep Sunday, El- 
len 1" said her friend smiling. 

"Yes I did, ma'am," said Ellen, smiling agun; — "I 
thought it would be a great deal of company for me. I got 
very tired of readii^ all day long, and I had nothing to read 
but the Bible ; and you Imow, ma'am, I told you I have 
been all wrons ever since I came here, and I didn't like to 
read that mu£." 

" My poor child !" said the lady, — ^ you have been hard- 
ly bestead I thmk. What if you were to come and spend 
next Sunday with me 1 Don't you think I should do in- 
stead of a kitten?" 

" O yes, ma'am, I am sure of it," said Ellen dinffing to 
her. " O m come gladly if you will let me, — and if aunt 
Fortune will let me ; and I hope she will, for she said last 
Sunday I was the plague of her life." 

" What did you do to make her say so ?" said her friend 
gravely. 

" Ouly asked her for some books, ma'am." 

" Well, my dear, I see I am gettmg upon another of your 
troubles, and we haven't time for that now. By your own 
account you have been much in fault yourself; and I trust 
you will find all things mend with your own mending. But 
now there goes the sun ! — and you and I must follow hia 
example." 

The lake ceased to gleam, and the houses of ihe village 
were less plainly to be seen ; still the mountain heads were 
as bright as ever. Gradually the shadows crept up their 
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sides while the grey of evening settled deeper and deeper 
upon the valley. 

^ There,'^ said EUen, — ^ that's just what I was wondering 
at the other morning ; only then the b'ght shone upon the 
top of the mountains first and walked down, and now it leaves 
the bottom first and walks up. I asked Mr. Van Brunt 
about it and he could not tell me. That's another of my 
troubles, — ^there's nobody that can tell me any thing." 

^^ Put me in mind of it to-morrow, and Fll try to make 
you understand it,", said the lady, '*but we must not tarrv 
now. I see you are likely to fiiid me work enough, EUen.'' 

^ ni not ask you a question, ma'am, if you don't like it," 
said Ellen eamestlv. 

^ I do like, I do like," said the other. ^ I spoke laugh- 
ingly, for I see you will be apt to ask me a good many. As 
many as you please, my dear." 

^ Thank you, ma'am," said Ellen, as they ran down the 
hill; " they keep coming into my head all the while." 

It was easier going down thiui oomine up. They soon 
arrived at the place where Ellen had left the road to take 
the wood-path. 

^ Here we part," said the lady. '' Good-night !" 

" Good-night, ma'am." 

There was a kiss and a squeeze of the hand, but when 
Ellen would have turned away the lady still held her &st. 

^ You are an odd little girl," said she. *' I gave you 
liberty to ask me questions.''^ 

<< Yes, ma'am," said Ellen doubtfully. 

"^ There is a question you have not asked me that I have 
been expecting. Do you know who I am 1" 

""No, ma'am." 

" Don't you want to know ?" 

''Yes, ma'am, very much," said Ellen, laughing at her 
friend's look, '' but mamma told me never to try to find 
out any thin^ about other people that they didn't wish me 
to know, or vcaX, wasn't my business." 

^ Well, I think this is your business decidedly. Who 
are you going to ask for when you come to see me to- 
morrow 1 W ill you ask for ' the young lady that lives in 
this house V or will you give a description of my nose and 
eyes and inches V 
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Ellen laughed. • ' ' '" ' 

'* My dear Ellen,^' said the ladj, chanpng her tone, ^ do 
yoa know you please me very much ? Yox one person that 
shows herself well-bred in this matter there are a thousand 
I think that ask impertinent questions. I am verv glad you 
are an exception to the common rule. But, dear Ellen, I am 
quite willing you should know my name — it is Alice Hum- 
phreys. Now kiss me agtutt and run home; it is quite, 
quite time ; I have kept yad too late. Good-night, my 
dear ! Tell your aunt I b^. she will allow you to take tea 
with me to-morrow." 

They parted ; and Ellen hastened homewards, urged by 
the rapidly growing dusk of the evening. She trod tl^ 
green turf with a step lighter and quicker than it had been 
a few hours before, and she regained her home in much leas 
time than it had tfiken her to come from thence to the moun- 
tain. Lights were in the kitchen, and the table set ; but 
though weary and faint she was willing to forego her supper 
rather than meet her aunt just then ; so she stole quietly up 
to her room. She did not forget her friend's advice. Sli^ 
had no light ; she could not read ; but Ellen did pray. She 
did carry all her heart-sickness, her wants, and her woes, to 
that Friend whose ear is always open to hear the cry of those 
who call upon him in truth ; and then, relieved, refreshed, 
almost heded, she went to bed and slept sweetly. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

After long-ctomia tnd tempMto oferMowna, 
TlM MDM ai length bis ioyooi tece doih eletre; 
So when m foitoiie «U her epight halh ehowne, 
Some bllMftall hooree at hut most neede appeere; 
Slae afaould afflDcied wighta oft-Uaea deapelre. 

Fabku Qussn. 

EARLY next moniiiig Ellen awoke with a sense that 
something pleasant had happened. Then the joyful re- 
ality darted into her mind, and jumping out of bed she set 
about her morning work with a better heart than she had 
been able to bring to it for many a long day. When she 
had finished she went to the window. She had found out 
how to keep it open now, by means of a big nail stuck in a 
hole under the sash. It was very early, and in the perfect 
stillness the soft gurgle of the little brook came distinctly 
to her ear. Ellen leaned her arms on the window-sill, and 
tasted the morning air; almost wondering at its sweetness 
and at the loveliness of field and sky and the bright eastern 
horizon. For days and days all had looked dark and sad. 

There were two reasons for the diange. In the first place 
Ellen had made up her mind to go straight on in the path 
of duty; in the second place, she had found a firiend. Her 
little heart bounded with delight and swelled with thankful- 
ness at the thought of Alice Humphreys. She was once 
more at peace with herself and had even some notion of 
being by and by at peace with her aunt; though a sad 
twinge came over her whenever she thought of her mother's 
letter. 

" But there is only one way for me," she thought ; " 1*11 
do as that dear Miss Humphreys told me — it's good and 
early, and I shall have a fine time before breakfast yet to 
myself. And Fll get up so every morning and have it! — 
that'll be the very best plan I can hit upon. 
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As she thought this she drew £)rih her Bible finom its 
place at the bot|x>m of her trunk ; and opening it at hazard 
she began to read the 18th chapter of Matthew. Some of 
it she aid not quite understand ; but she paused with pleas- 
ure at Uie 14th verse. ^'That means me,'' she thought. 
The 21st and 22d verses struck her a good deal, but \^en 
she came to the last she was almost startled. 

*' There it is again!" she said. **That is exacdj what 
that gentleman said to me. I thought I was fomven, but 
how can I be, for I feel I have not foi^ven aunt Fortune." 

Laying aside her book, Ellen kneeled down ; but this one 
thought so pressed .upon her mind that she could think of 
scarce any tning else ; and her prayer this morning was an 
urgent and repeated petition that she might be enabled 
^ from her heart " to forsive her aunt Fortune " all her tres- 
passes." Poor Ellen ! die felt it was very hard work. At 
the very minute she was striving to feel at peace with her 
aunt, one grievance after another would start up to remem- 
brance, and she knew the feelings that met them were fiur 
enough from the spirit of forgiveness. In the midst of this 
she was called down. She rose with tears in her eyes, and 
^ what shall I do?" in her heart. Bo^ring her head once 
more she earnestly praved that if she could not yet fid 
right towards her aunt, she might be kept at least from act- 
ing or i^>eaking wrong. Poor Ellen ! In the heart is the 
spring of action ; and she found it so this morning. 

Her aunt and Mr. Van Brunt were already at the table. 
Ellen took her place in silence, for one look at her aunt's 
£u)e told her that no ''good-moming" would be accepted. 
Miss Fortune was in a partioulany bad humour, owing 
. among other things to Mr. Van Brunt's having reftised to 
leat his break&st unless Ellen were called. An unlud^ 
piece of kindness. She neither spoke to Ellen nor locdced 
at her; Mr. Van Brunt did what in him lay to make amends. 
He helped her very carefblly to the cold pork and potatoes^ 
and himded her the well-piled platter of griddle-cakes. 

^ Here's the first buckwheats of the season," said he, — 
^ and I told Miss Fortune I wam't a going to eat one on 'em 
if you didn't come down to enjoy 'em along with ua. 
Take two— take two ! — you want 'em to keep each other 
hot" 
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Ellea^s look and smile thanked him, as following his ad- 
vice she covered one generous ^ buckwheat" with another 
as ample. 

^ That's the thing ! Now here's some prime maple. Tou 
like 'em, I guess, don't youl" 

^ I don't know jet — ^1 have never seen anj," said Ellen. 

^ Never seen buckwheats ! why, they're 'most as good as 
mj mother's splitters. Buckwheat cakes and maple mo- 
lasses, — that's food fit for a king, / think— when they're 
good ; and Miss Fortune's always first-rate." 

Miss Fortune did not relent at all at this compliment. 

*' What makes you so white this morning 1^ Mr. Van 
Brunt presently went on ; — ^ you ain't well, be you 1" 

« Yes,"— eaid EUen doubtfully,— "Pm well—" 

^ She's as well as I am, Mr. Van Brunt, if you don't go 
and put her up to any notions !" Miss Fortune said in a 
kind of choked voice. 

Mr. Van Brunt henmied, and said no more to the end of 
breakfast-time. 

Ellen rather dreaded what was to come next, for her 
aunt's look was ominous. In dead silence the things were 
put away, and put up, and in course of washing and drying, 
when Mass Fortune suddenly broke forth. 

^ What did you do with yourself yesterday afternoon 1" 

^ I was up on the mountain," said Ellen. 

"What mountain?" 

" I believe they call it the * Nose.' " 

" What business had you up there 1" 

" I hadn't any business there." 

" What did you go there fori" 

" Nothing." 

^ Nothing ! — ^you expect me to believe that f you call 
yourself a truth-teller, I suppose 1" 

" Mamma used to say I was," said poor Ellen, striving 
to swallow her feeling. 

" Your mother ! — ^f dare say — mothers always are blind. 
I dare say she took every thing you said for gospel !" 

Ellen was silent, from sheer want of words that were 
pointed enoi^h to suit her. 

" I wish Morgan could have had the gumption to marry 
in his own country ; but he must go running after a Scotch- 
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♦ 
. woman ! A Yankee would have brought up his cfaOd to be 
worth something. Give me Yankees 1" 

Ellen set down the cup she was wiping. 
v4( You don't know any thing about mj mother,'' she said. 
*' You oughtn't to speak so— it's not right." 

" Why ain't it right, I should like to know 1" said Miss 
Fortune ;-r^ this is a free country, I guess. Our tongues 
>in't liei — ^we're all free here." 

, *^ I wish we were," muttered Ellen ; — ^^ I know what I'd 
do." 

" What would you do 1" said Miss Fortune. 

Ellen was silent. Her aunt repeated the question in a 
sharper tone. - l> 

" I oughtn't to say what I was going to," said EUen ; — 
" I'd rather not" 

'' I don't care," said Miss Fortune,/^ you began, and you 
shall finish it I will hear what it was." 

^ I was going to say, if we were all free I. would run 
awa y." 

^ Well, that .a a beautiful, well-behaved speech ! I am 
glad to have heard it I admire it very much. Now what 
were you doing yesterday up on the Nose % Please to go 
on wiping. There's a pile ready for you. What were you 
doing yesterday afternoon f 

EUen hesitated. 

** Were you alone or with somebody 1" 

^ I was alone part of the time." 

'* And who were you with the rest of the time t" 

^ Miss Humphreys." 

^ Miss Humphreys ! — what were you doing with her 1" 

"Talking." 

^ Did you ever see her before 1" 

" No, ma'am." 

" Where did you find her 1" 

^ She found me, up on the hill." 

^ What were you talking about 1" 

Ellen was silent. 

'' What were you talking about !" repeated Miss Fortune. 

" I had rather not tell." 

** And I had rather you MkomXd tell — so out with it" 

<" 1 was alone with Miss Humphreys," said EUen ; ^aad 
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it is no matter what we were talking about — it doesn't oon- 
oem any body but her and me." 

^ Yes it does, it concerns me,'* said her aunt, ^ and I 
dioose to know ; — ^what were you talking about 1" 

Ellen was silent. 

** Will you tell me T 

** No," said Ellen, low but resoluteljr. 

^ I Yow you're enough to try the patience of Job ! Look 
here," said Miss Fortune, setting down what she had in her 
hands, — ^ I vnXL know ! I don't care what it was, but you 
shall tell me or 111 find a way to make you. I'll give you 
such a — ^" 

"Stop! stop!" said Ellen wildly, — ^"you must not 
speak to me so ! Mamma never did, and you have no 
right to! If mamma or papa were here you would not 
dare talk to me so." 

The answer to this was a sharp box on the ear from Miss 
Fortune's wet hand. Half stunned, less by the blow than 
the tuniult of feeling it roused, Ellen stood a moment, and 
then throwing down her towel she ran out of the room, 
shivering with passion, and brushing off the soapy water 
left on her face as if it had been her aunt's very hand. Violent 
tears burst forth as soon as she reached her own room, — 
tears at first of anger and mortification only ; but conscience 
presently began to whisper, "You are wrong! you are 
wrong!" — and tears of sorrow mingled with the others. 

" Oh," said EUen, " why couldn't I keep still !— when I 
had resolved so this morning, why couldn't I be quiet ! — 
But she ought not to have provoked me so dreadfiilly, — ^I 
couldn't help it." " You are wrong," said conscience again, 
and her tears flowed faster. And then came back her 
morning trouble — ^the duty and the difficulty of foi^ving. 
Forgive her aunt Fortune ! — with her whole heart in a pas- 
sion of displeasure against her. Alas! Ellen began to feel 
and acknowledge that indeed all was wrong. But what to 
do % There was just one comfort, the visit to Miss Hum- 
phreys in the afternoon. "She will tell me," thought El- 
len ; " she will help me. But in the mean while ?" 

Ellen had not much time to think ; her aimt called her 
down and set her to work. She was very busy till dinner- 
■time, and very unhappy ; but twenty times in the course 

17 
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of the mpming did. Ellen pau$^ for a mopienti and coyer- 
ing her faee with her han& piaj ithat a heart to forgive 
might be ^yen her. 

As soon as possible after dinner she made h^ ^i^B^ ^ 
her room that she might prepare for her walk. Copscience 
was not quite easj that she was going without the knowl- 
edge of her aunt. She had debated the question with herself 
and could not make up her mind to fiaiaaird losing Her yisit. 

So she dressed herself .Terj carefiillj. One Of her dark 

merinos wasf affectionately put on ; her single pair of white 

* stockings ^ shoes, ruffle, cape,~r£ll!^ saw that all was fault- 

' lesslj neat, just as her mother usecl to have it ; and the nice 

blue hood lay upon the bed ready to be put on the last 

thin^when she heard her aunt's vpice calling. 

"Ellen ! — oome down and do your ironing— right away, 
now ! the irons are hot." 

For one moment Ellen stood still in dismay ; then 
slowly undressed, dressed again, and went down stairs. 

** G)me ! youVe been an age," said Miss Fortune ; " now 
make haste ; there ain't but a handful ; and I want to mop up." 

Ellen took courage again; ironed away with right good 
will ; and as there was really but a handful of things she had 
soon done, even to taking off the ironing blanket and putting* 
up the irons. In the mean time she had dianged her mind 
as to stealing off without leave; conscience was too strong 
for her ; and though with a beating heart, she told of Miss 
Humphreys' desire and her half engagement. 

" You may go where you like — I aim sure I do not care 
what you do with yourself" was Mi£» Fortune's reply. 

FuU of delight at this ungracious permission, Ellen fled 
up stairs, and dressing much quicker thaa before, was soon 
on her way. 

But at first she went rather sadly. In spite of all her 
good resolves and wishes, every thing that day had gone 
wron£ ; and Ellen felt that the root of the evil was in her 
own heart. Some tears fell as she. walked. Further from 
her aunt's house, however, her spirits began to rise ; her foot 
fell lighter on the greensward. Hope and expectation quick- 
ened her steps ; and when at length she passed the little 
wood-path it was almost on a run. Not very far beyond 
that her glad eyes saw the house she was in quest oC 
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It waa a laige white house ; not veiy white either, for its 
last dresa of paint had grown old long ago. It stood dose 
by the road, and the trees of the wood seemed to throng it 
round on every side. Ellen mounted the few steps that led 
to the front door, and knocked ; but as she could only just 
reach the high knocker, she was not likely to alarm any body 
with the noise she made. After a great many little faint 
raps, which if any body heard them might easily have been 
mistaken for the attacks of some rat's teeth upon the wain- 
scot, Ellen grew weary of her fruitless toil of standing on 
tiptoe, and resolved, though doubtfully, to go round the house 
and see if there wa3 any other way of getting in. Turning 
the far comer, she saw a long, low out-building or shed jut- 
ting out from the side of the house. On the further side of 
this Ellen found an elderly woman standing in front of the 
shed, which was there open and paved, and wringing some 
clothes out of a tub of water. She was a pleasant woman 
to look at, very trim and tidy, and a good-humoured eye 
and smile when she saw Ellen. Ellen made up to her and 
asked for Miss Humphreys. 

"Why, where in the world did you come from 1" said the 
woman. "I don't receive company at the back of the 
house." 

" I knocked at the front door till I was tired," said Ellen, 
smiling in return. 

"Miss Alice must ha' been asleep. Now, honey, you 
have come so far round to find me, will you go a little fur- 
ther and find Miss Alice % Just go round t£is comer and 
keep straight along till you come to the glass door — ^there 
you'll find her. Stop ! — maybe she's asleep ; I may as well 
go along with you myself." 

She wrong the water from her hands and led the way. 

A. little space of green grass stretched in front of the shed, 
and Ellen found it extended all along that side of the house 
like a very narrow lawn; at the edge of it shot up the high 
forest trees ; nothirg between them and the house but the 
smooth grass and a narrow worn foot-path. The woods were 
now all brown stems, except here and there a superb hem- 
lock and some scattered silvery birches. But the grass was 
still green, and the last day of the Indian summer hung its 
soft veil over all ; the foliage of the forest was hardly missed. 
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Thej passed another hall door; opposite the one where Ellen 
had tried her strength and patience upon the knocker ; a 
little further on they paused at the glass door. One step led 
to it. Ellen's conductress looked in first through one of the 
panes, and then opening the door motioned her to enter. 

" Here you are, my new acquaintance,'' said Alice, smiling 
and kissing her. ^ I began to think something was the mat- 
ter, you tarried so late. We don't keep fashionable hours in 
the country, you know. But I'm very glad to see you. 
Take offyour things and lay them on that settee by the door. 
You see I've a settee for summer and a so& for winter; for 
here I am, in this room, at all times of the year ; and a very 
pleasant room I think it, don't you ?" 

'* Yes, indeed I do, ma'am," said Ellen, pulling off her 
last glove. 

^ Ah, but wait till you have taken tea with me half a 
dozen times, and then see if you don't say it is pleasant 
Nothing can be so pleasant that is quite new. But now come 
here and look out of this window, or door, whichever you 
choose to call it. Do you see what a beautiful view I have 
here? The wood was just as thick all along as it is on the 
right and left ; I felt half smothered to be so shut in, so I 
got my brother and Thomas to take axes and go to work 
there ; and many a large tree they cut down for me, till you 
see they opened a way through the woods for the view of 
that beautiful stretch of country. 1 should grow melancholy 
if I had that wall of trees pressing on my vision all the 
time; it always comforts me to look ofl^ &r away, to 
those distant blue hills." 

" Aren't those the hills I was looking at yesterday 1" said 
Ellen. 

"From up on the mountain? — ^the very same; this is 
part of the very same view, and a noble view it is. Every 
morning, Ellen, the sun rising behind those hills shines in 
through this door and lights up my room; and in winter he 
looks in at that south window, so I have him all the time. 
To be sure if I want to see him set I must take a walk for 
it, but that isn't unpleasant ; and you know we cannot have 
every thing at once." 

It waa a very beautiful extent of woodland, meadow, and 
lull, that was seen picture-ftshion through the gap out in the 
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forest ; — the wall of trees on each side serving as a frame to 
abut it in, and the descent of Uie mountain, from almost the 
^ge of the lawn, being very rapid. The opening had been 
skUfully cut ; the effect was remarkable and very fine ; the 
light on the picture being often quite different from that on 
the frame or on the hither side of the frame. 

^' Now, Ellen," said Alice turning from the window, ^ take 
a good look at my rooni. I want you to know it and feel 
at home in it ; for whenever you can run away from your 
aunt's this is your home, — do you understand V* 

A smile was on each &oe. Ellen felt that she was under- 
standing it very &st. 

^ Here, next the door, you see, is my summer settee ; and 
in summer it very often walks out of doors to accommodate 
people on the ffrass-plat. I have a great &ncy for taking tea 
out of doors, Ellen, in warm weather ; and if you do not 
mind a mosouito or two I shall be always happy to have your 
company. That door opens into the hall ; look out and see, 
for I want you to get the geography of the house. — ^That 
odd-looking, lu ibering, painted concern, is my cabinet of 
curiosities. I tried my best to make the carpenter man at 
Thirlwall understand what sort of a thing I wanted, and did 
all but show him how to make it ; but as the southerners say, 
^ he hasn't made it right no how !' There I keep my dried 
flowers, my minerals, and a very odd collection of curious 
things of all sorts that I am constantly picking up. I'll 
show you them some day, Ellen. Have you a fancy for 
curiosities 1" 

*' Yes, ma'am, I believe so." 

" Believe so ! — not more sure than that % Are you a lover 
of dead moths, and empty beetle-skins, and butterflies' wings, 
and dry tufls of moss, and curious stones, and pieces of rib- 
bon-grass, and strange bird's nests 1 These are some of the 
things I used to delight in when I was about as old as you." 

"I don't know, ma'am," said Ellen. " I never was where 
I could get them." 

" Weren't you ! Poor child ! Then you have been shut 
up to brick walls and paving-stones all your life ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, all my life." 

^ But now you have seen a little of the country, — don't 
you think you shall like it better 1" 

I7» 
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** O i gf^at dflal better !" 

"Ah that's right. laanfeu^e youinll. On that other 
side, you see, is my winter sofa. It's a very comfortable 
refsting-plaoe I can tell you^ Ellen, as I have proyed by many 
■a sweet nap ; and Its old chintz covers are very pleasant to 
me, for I remember them as &r back as I remember any 



There \iras a sigh here ; but Alice passed on and opened 
« door neia.r the end of the sofk 

"Look in here, Ellen ; this is my bedroom*" 

"O hotr lovely !" Ellen exdaimed. 

The carpet covered only the middle of the floor; the rest 
Ift^ painted "^hite. The &miture was common but neat as 
w^ax. Ample curtains of white dimity clothed the tiuree 
^^Mrindows, and li^tly draped the bed. The toilet-table was 
covered with snow-w^hite muslin, and by the toilet-cushion 
stood, late as it was, a glass of flowers. EUen thought it 
-must be a pleasnire to sleep ther^e. 

" This," said Alice When they dttme out,-^** between my 
door and the fireplace, is a cupboard. Here be cups and 
saucers, arid so forth. In that other comer beyond the fire- 
place you see miy flower-stand. Do you love flowers, 
Ellen r 

" I love them dearly. Miss Alice.'* 

"I have some pretty oiies out yet, and shall have one or 
two in the winter ; but I can't keep a great many here ; I 
haven't room for them. I have hard work to save these 
from frost There's a beautiful daphne that will be out by 
and by, and make the whole house sweet. But here, Ellen, 
Oh thisi side between the windows, \b my greatest treasure 
"s^iny precious books. All these are minc-^Now, my delffi 
it is time to introduce you to my most excellent of easy 
chairs — ^the best things in the room, aren't theyl Put 
yourself in that-Hiow do you feel at home 1" 

"Very much indeed, ma'am," said Ellen laughing, as 
Alice placed her in the deep easy chair. 

There were two things in the room that Alice had not 
mentioned^ and while she mended the fire Ellen looked at 
them. One was the portrait of a gentleman, grave and^ good- 
looking ; dds had very little of her attention. The other was 
the counter-portrait of a lady ; a fine dignified countenanoe 
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that had a charm for Ellen. It hung over fbe fireplace in an 
excellent light ; and the mild eje and somewhat of a peculiar 
expression about the mouth bore such likeness to Alice, 
though older, that Ellen had no doubt whose it was. 

Alice presently drew a chair dose to Ellen's side, and 
kissed her. 

^ I trust, mj child," she said, " that y od feel better t6-day 
than you did yesterday 1" 

'* I do, ma'am, — a great deal better,'' Ellen answered. 

^ Then I hope the reason is that you have returned to your 
duty, and are resolved, not to be a Christian by and by, but 
to lead a Christian's life now?" 

"I have resolved so, ma'am, — ^I did resolve so last night 
and this morning, — ^but yet I have been doing nothing but 
wrong all to-day." 

Alice was silent. Ellen's lips quivered for a moment, and 
then she went on, 

*' O ma'am, how I have wanted to see you to-day to tell 
me what I should do ! I resolved and resolved this morn- 
ing, and then as soon as I got down stairs I began to have 
bad feelings towards aunt Fortune, and I have been full of 
bad feelings all day ; and I couldn't help it." 

^' It will not do to say that we cannot help what is wrong, 
Ellen. — What is the reason that you have bad feelings to- 
wards your aunti" 

^' She don't like me, ma'am." 

^' But how happens that, Ellen % I am afraid you don't 
like her." 

^ No, ma'am, I don't to be sure ; how can I ?" 

" Why cannot you, Ellen ?" 

<< O I can't, ma'am ! I wish I could. But oh, ma'am, I 
should have liked her — ^I might have liked her, if she had 
been kind, but she never has. Even that first night I came 
she never kissed me, nor said she was glad to see me." 

^That was failing in kindness certainly, but is she unkind 
to you, Ellen ?" 

^< yes, ma'am, indeed she is. She talks to me, and talks 
to me, in a way that almost drives me out of my wits ; and 
to-day she even struck me ! She has no right to do it," said 
Ellen, firing with passion, — ^ she has no right to ! — and she 
has no right to talk as she does about mamma. She did it 
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to-day, and she has done it before ; — ^I can't bear it ! — and 1 
can't bear. Aer/ I can't 5«ar her!" * 

'' Hush, hush," said Alice, drawing the excited child to her 
arms, for Ellen had risen from her seat ; — " you must not 
talk so, Ellen ; — you are not feeling right now." 

" No, ma'am,! am not," said Ellen coldly and sadly. She 
sat a moment, and then turning to her companion put both 
arms round her neck, and hid her &ce on her shoulder again ; 
and without raising it she gave her the history of the 
morning. 

*^ What has brought about this dreadful state of things P' 
said Alice after a few minutes. '^ Whose fault is it, Ellen 1" 

^ I think it is aunt Fortune's fault," said Ellen raising her 
head ; ^ I don't think it is mine. If she had behaved well 
to me I should have behaved well to her. I meant to, I am 



sure." 



'* Do you mean to say you do not think you have been 
in fault at all in the matter?" 

^ No, ma'am — ^I do not mean to say that. I have been 
very much in fisiult — ^very often — ^I know that. I get very 
angry and vexed, and sometimes I say nothing, but some- 
times I get out of all patience and say things I ought not I 
did so to-day ; but it is so very hard to keep still when I am 
in such a passion; — and now I have got to feel so towards 
aunt Fortune that I don't like the sight of her; I hate the 
very look of her bonnet hanging up on the wall. I know it 
isn't right ; and it makes me miserable ; and I can't help it, 
for I grow worse and worse every day ; — and what shall I 
do?" 

Ellen's tears came &ster than her words. 

^ Ellen, my child," said Alice after a while, — ^^ there is but 
one way. lou know what I said to you yesterdav?" 

^ I know it, but dear Miss Alice, in my reading this morn- 
ing I came to that verse that speaks about not being for- 
given if we do not forgive others ; and oh ! how it troubles 
me; for I can't feel that I forgive aunt Fortune; I feel 
vexed whenever the thought of her comes into mv head ; 
and how can I behave right to her while I feel so V 

*' You are right there, my dear ; you cannot indeed ; the 
heart must be set right before the life can be." 

"^ But what shall f do to set it right T 
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: «Pray." 

^ Dear Miss Alice, I have been praying all this morning, 
that I might foi^ve aunt Fortune, ana yet I cannot do it. 

" Pray, still, my dear,*^ said Alice, pressing her closer in 
her arms, — '* pray still ; if you are in earnest the answer will 
come. But there is sometlung else you can do, and must 
do, Ellen, besides prayinff, or praying may be in vain." 

^' What do you mean. Miss Alice f* 

^'Tou acknowledge yourself in &ult — ^haye you made all 
the amends you can 1 Haye you, as soon as you haye seen 
yourself in the wrong, gone to your aunt Fortune and 
acknowledged it, and humbly asked her pardon f 

Ellen answered " no" in a low yoice. 

^ Then, my child, your duty is plain before you. The next 
thing after doing wnrng is to. make all the amends in your 
power ; confess your fault, and ask forgiyeness, both of God 
and man. Pride struggles against it, — I see yours does, — 
but my child, ' God resisteth the proud, but giyeth grace 
anto the hunfble.' " 

Ellen burst into tears and cried heartily. 

" Mind your own wrong doings, my child, and you will 
not be half so disposed to quarrel with those of other people. 
But, Ellen dear, if you will not humble yourself to this you 
must not count upon an answer to your prayer. ' If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught* against thee,' — ^what then % — ' Leaye 
there thy gift before the altar ;' go first and be reconcOed 
to thy brother, and then come." 

" But is it so hard to forgiye 1" sobbed Ellen. 

^ Hard ? yes it is hard when our hearts are so. But 
there is little loye to Christ and no just sense of his loye to 
us in the heart that finds it hard. Pride and selfishness 
■make it hard ; the heart full of loye to the dear Sayiour 
cannot lay up offences against itself." 

" I haye said quite enough," said Alice after a pause ; 
" you know what you want, my dear Ellen, and what you 
ought to do. I shall leaye you for a little while to change 
my dress, for I haye been walking and riding all the morn- 
ing. Make a good use of the time while I am gone." 

Ellen did make good use of the time. When Alice re- 
turned she met her with another face than she had worn 
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all that day, humbler and quieter ; and ffinginjg faer'arms 
arotind her, she said, 

*^ I will ask aunt Fortuoe's forgiveness \^^ &iel I can do 
it now." 

^ And how about ^^mn^/y EQen V* 

^ I think God will help me to fei^e her,^' said EHen ; 
^ I have asked hkn. At any rate I will ask her to forgive 
me. But oh Miss AHoe ! What woidd have become of me 
without you !*' 

*^ Don't lean upon me, dear £31^'; remember you hate 
a better friend than I always near yon ; trust in him ; if I 
have done you any good^ don't forget it was he brought me 
to you yesterday afternoon." 

" There's just one Udng dlat troubles me now," said 
Ellen,<— ^ mammal's letter. I am thinking of it all the time ; 
I feel as if I should fly to set it T 

^ We'll see about that. Gamiot yon ask your aunt for it 1" 

«* I don't like to." 

*' Take care, Ellen ; there is some pride tHfere yet." 

*" Well, I will try," said Ellen, <^ but sometimes, I know, 
she would not ^ve it to me if I were to ask her. But Pll 
try, if I can.'* 

** Well, now to elainge the subject-^at what o'clock did 
yon dine Uvday f 

'^ I don't know, ma'am^ — at the same time we always do, 
I believe." 

^ And that is twelve o'clock, isn't it 1" 

'^ Yes, ma'am ; but I was so foil of coming here and other 
thing; that I couldn't eat." 

^ Then I suppose you would haye no objection to an early 
tea?" 

*^ No, ma'am,-^Whenever yon please," said Ellen laughing. 

^ I shall please it pretty soon. I have had no dinner at 
all to-day, Ellen ; I have been out and about all the momiog, 
and had just taken a little nap when you came in. Come 
this way and let me show vou some of my housekeeping." 

She led the way across the hall to the room on the oppo- 
site side ; a lai^e, well-appointed, and spotlessly neat kitcnen. 
Ellen could not help exdaimins at its pleasantness. 

^ Why, yes — ^I think it is. I have been in many a parlour 
ihat I do not like as well. Beyond this is a lower kitchen 
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wliere Margery does all her rough work ; nothing ooxnes 
up the steps that lead from that to Uus but the very nioest 
and daintiest of kitchen matters. Margery, is my &ther 
gone to Thirlwall ?" 

" No, Miss Alice — ^he's at Garrarcarra — Thomas heard him 
say he wouldn't be back early.** 

** Well, I shall not wait for him. Margery, if you will put 
the kettle on and see to the fire, PU make some of my cakes 
for tea.** 

^ m do it, Miss Alice ; it's not good for you to go so long 
without eating." 

Alice now rolled up her sleeves above the elbows, and 
tying a large white apron before her, set about ^thering the 
mfierent things she wanted for her work, — ^to Ellen's great 
amusement. A white n^ulding-board was placed upon a 
table as white ; and round it soon grouped the pail of flour, 
the plate of nice yellow butter, the bowl of cream, the sieve, 
tray, and sundry etceteras. And then, first sifting some 
flour into the tray, Alice b^n to throw in the other things 
one after another and toss the whole about with a careless- 
ness that looked as if all would go wrong, but with a confi- 
dence that seemed to say all was going right Ellen gazed 
in comical wonderment 

^' Did you think cakes were made without hands ?" said 
Alice, lauding at her look. '' You saw me wash mine be- 
fore I began." 

^ O Pm not thinking of that," sidd Ellen ; <* I am not afraid 
of your hands." 

'* Did you never see your mother do this 1" said Alice, 
who was now turning and rolling about the dough upon the 
board in a way that seemed to Ellen curious beyond ex- 
pression. 

^ No, never," she said. '' Mamma never kept house, and 
I never saw any body do it." 

^ Then your aunt does not let you into the mysteries of 
bread and butter making!" 

" Butter-making ! Oh," said Ellen with a sigh, '^ I have 
enough of that!" 

Alice now applied a smooth wooden roller to the cake, 
with such quickness and skill that the lump forthwith lay 
spread upon the board in a thin even layer, and she next cut 
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it into little round cakes with the edge of a tumbler. Half the 
board was covered with the nice little white things, which 
Ellen declared looked good enough to eat already, and she 
had quite forgotten all possible causes of vexation, past, pre- 
sent, or future, — ^when suddenly.a large grey cat jumped upon 
the table, and coolly walking upon the moulding-board plant- 
ed hb paw directly in the middle of one of his mistress's 
^»kes. 

"Take him off— O Elleif P cried Alice,—" take hhn off! 
I can't touch him." 

But Ellen was a little afraid. 

Alice then gently tried to shove puss off with her elbow ; 
but he seemed to think that was very good fiin, — ^purred, 
whisked his great tail oyer Alice's bare arm, and rubbed 
his head against it, having evidently no notion that he was 
not just where he ought to be. -Alice and Ellen were too 
mu(£ amused to try any violent method of relief but Mar- 

fery happily coming in seized puss in both hands and set 
im on tne floor. 

." Just look at the print of his paw in that cake," said Ellen. 

" He has set his mark on it certainly. I think it is his now, 
by the right of possession if not the rieht of discovery." 

"I think he discovered the cakes too," said Ellen laughiiie. 

" Why, yes. He shall have that one baked for his supper. 

*< Does he like cakes 1" 

" Indeed he does. He is very particular and dedicate about 
his eating, is Oaptain Parry." 

« Captain Parry !" said Ellen,—" is that his namel" 

" Yes," said Alice laughing ; " I don't wonder you look 
astonbhed, Ellen. I have had that cat five years, and when 
he was first given me by my brother Jack, who was younger 
then than he is now, and had been reading Captain Parry's 
Voy^es, gave him that name and would have him called so. 
Oh, Jack r— -said Alice, half laughing and half crying. 

Ellen wondered w4iy. But she went to wash her hands, 
and when her face was again turned to Ellen it was unruffled 
as ever. 

" Margery, mv cakes are ready," said she, " and Ellen and 
I are ready too." 

" Very well, Miss Alice — the kettle is just going to boil ; 
you shall have tea in a trice. Fll do some eggs for you.'' 
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*' Something — anything^ — sidd Alice; **Ifeel one can- 
not live without eating. Come, Ellen, you and I will *go 
and set the teartable.'' 

Ellen was very happy arranging the cups and saucers and 
other things that Alice handed her from the cupboard ; and 
when a few minutes afler the tea and the cakes came in, 
and she and Alice were cosily seated at supper, poor Ellen 
hardly knew herself in such a pleasant state of things. 

18 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Jlie Teiy lootlt of it is, that an Ul-habit haa tba forae of an ill-fiite. 

L^EaTKAnas. 

^'1?LLEN dear," said Alice as she poured out EUen's 
Hi second cup of tea, *' have we run through the list of 
your troubles V 

* '' O no, Miss Alice, indeed we haven't ; but we have got 
through Uie worst." 

^ Is the next one so bad it would spoil our supper 1" 

« No,*' said Ellen, " it couldn't do that, but it's bad 
enough though ; it's about mj not going to school. Miss 
Alice, I promised mjself I would learn so much while mam- 
ma was away, and surprise her when she came back, and 
instead of that I am not leamingany thing. I don't mean 
not learning any thing^ said Ellen correcting herself;— 
^ but I can't do mudi. When I found aunt Fortune wasn't 
going to send me to school I determined I would try to 
stud y b y myself; and I have tried ; but I can't eet along." 

^ Well now don't lay down your knife and fork and look 
so doleful," said Alice smiling ; ^ this is a matter I can help 
you in. What are you studying?" 

" Some things I can manage well enough," said Ellen, 
^ the easy things ; but I cannot understand my arithmetic 
without some one to explain it to me, and French I can do 
nothing at all with, and that is what I wanted to learn most 
of all ; and oflen I want to ask questions about my history." 

*' Suppose," said Alice, ''you go on studying by yourself 
as mucn and as well as you can, and bring your books up 
to me two or three times a week ; I will hear and explain 
and answer questions to your heart's content, unless you 
should be too hard for me. What do you say to that 1" 

Ellen said nothing to it, but the colour that rushed to her 
cheeks, — ^the surpri^ look of delight, — ^were answer enough. 
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^ It win do then,"" said Alice ; ^ and I hare no doubt we 
shall untie the knot of those arithmetical problems yery 
soon. But, Ellen, my dear, I cannot help yon iii French, for 
I dp liot know it myself 1 What will vou do about that?'* 

** I don't know, ma'am ; I am sorry." 

«<So am I, for your sake. I can help you in Latin, if that 
would be ainy comfort to you." 

^ It wouldn't be mudi comfort to me," said Ellen, laud- 
ing ; ^ mamm a wanted me to learn Latin, but I wanted to 
learn Frendi a great deal more ; I don't care about Latin, 
except to please her." 

^ rermit mie to a^k if you know English 1" 

" O yes, ina'am, I hope so ; I knew that a great while 

^ Did you I I am very happy to make your acquaintance 
then, for the number of young ladies who do know English 
is in my ophiion remarkably smalL Are you sure of tjie 
fact, Ellen 1" 

« Why yes. Miss Alice." 

^ Will you undertake! to write ine a note of two pages 
that shall not have one &ult of grammar, nor one word spelt 
wrong, nor any thing in it that is not good English \ You 
may take for a subject the history of this afternoon." 

" Yes, ina'am, if you wish it. I hope I can write a note 
that lOnjg without making mistakes." 

Alice smiled. 

** I will not stop to inquire," she said, " whether i^t long 
is Latin or Frenim ; but Ellen, my dear, it is not English." 

Ellen bludied a little, though she laughed too. 

** I brelieve I have cot into the way of saying that by hear- 
ing aimt Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt say it ; I don't think 
I eVer did before I came here." 

** What are you so anxious to learn French for 1" 

''Mamma knows it, and I have often heard her talk 
French with a great many people ; and papa and I always 
wanted to be able to talk it too ; and mamma wanted me to 
learii it ; she said there were a great many French books I 
ought to read." 

''That last is true, no doubt. Ellen, I will make a bait- 
gain with you, — ^if you will study English with me, I will 
study French with you." 
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"Dear Miss Alice," said Ellen, caressing her, " Pll do it 
Without that ; 111 study any thing you please." .. 

"Dear Ellen, I believe you would. But I should like to 
know it for my own sake ; we'll study it together ; we shall 
get along nicely, I have no doubt ; we can learn to read it, 
at least, and that is the .main point" 

"But how shall we know what to call the words 1" said 
Ellen, doubtfully. 

*' That is a grave question," said Alice, smiling. ^ I am 
afraid we should hit upon a style of pronunciation that a 
Frenchman would make nothing of I have.it!" she ex- 
claimed, clapping her hands, — "where there's a will there's 
a way, — ^it always happens so. Ellen, I have an old fri«:id 
upon the mountain wno will give us exactly what we want, 
unless I am greatly mistaken. We'll go and see her; that 
is the very thing ! — ^my old friend Mrs. Vawse." 

" Mrs. Vawse !" repeated Ellen ;^not the grandmother 
of that Nancy Vawse V 

" The very same. Her name is not Vawse ; the country 
people call it so, and I being one of the country people have 
fidlen^into the way of it ; but her real name is rosier. She 
was bom a Swiss, and brought up in a wealthy French fiuni- 
ly, as the personal attendant of a young lady to whom she 
became exceedingly attached. This lady finally married an 
American gentleman ; and so great was Mrs. Vawse's love to 
her, that she left country and family to follow her here. In 
a few years her mistress died ; she married ; and since that 
time «she has been tossed from trouble to trouble ; — a per- 
fect sea of troubles ; — ^till now she is lefl like a wreck upon 
this mountain top. A fine wreck she is ! I go to see ner 
very often, and next time I will call for you, and we will pro- 
pose our French plan ; nothing will please her better, I know. 
By the way, Ellen, are you as well versed in the other com- 
mon brandies of education as you are in your mother tongue?** 

"What do you mean, Miss • Alice 1" 

" Geography, for instance ; do you know it welll" 

" Yes, ma'am ; I believe so ; I am sure I have studied it 
tiU I am sick of it." 

" Can you give me the boundaries of Great Thibet or 
Perul" 

Ellen hesitated. 
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*' I had rather not txy," she said, — ^^ I am not sore. I 
can't remember those <nieer countries in Asia and South 
America half so well as Europe and North America." 

^ Do you know any thing about the surface of the country 
in Italy or France ; the character and condition of the peo- 
ple ; what kind of dimate they have, and what grows there 
most freely V 

"Why no, ma'am," said Ellen; "nobody ever taught 
me that." 

"Would you like to go over the Atlas again, talking 
about all these matters, as well as the mere outlines of the 
countries you have studied before?" 

" Oh yes, dearly !" exclaimed Ellen. 

" Well, I think we may let Margery have the tea-things. 
But bere is Captain's cake." 

" O may I give him his supper 1" said Ellen. 

" Certainly. You must carve it for him ; you know I 
told you he is very particular. Give him some of the egg, 
too— he likes that. Now where is the Captain ?" 

Not far off; for scarcely had Alice opened the door and 
called him once or twice, when with a queer little note of 
answer, he came hurriedly trotting in. 

" He generally has his supper in the outer kitchen," said 
Alice, — " but I grant him leave to have it here to-night as 
a particular honor to him and you." 

" How handsome he is ! and how large !" said Ellen. 

" Yes, he is very handsome, and more than that he is 
very sensible, for a cat. Do you see how prettily his 
paws are marked ? Jack used to say he had white gloves 
on." 

" And white boots too," said Ellen. " No, only one leg 
is white ; pussy's boots aren't mates. Is he good-natured 1" 

" Very — if ybu don't meddle with him." 

" I don't call that being good-natured," said Ellen laugh- 
ing. 

" Nor I ; but truth obliges me to say the Captain does 
not permit any body to take liberties with him. He is a 
character. Captain rarrj. Come out on the lawn, Ellen, 
and we will let Mai^ery clear away." 

" What a pleasant face Margery has," said Ellen, as the 
door closed behind them; "and what a pleasant way she 
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ha^ of speaking, j like to, Hear her,— 4he words come out 
so clear, and t dbn^t know how, but not like other people." 

."You have a quick ear, Ellen; you are very right. 
Margery had lived too. long in England before she came 
here to lose her trick of speech afterwards. . But Thomas 
speaks as thLc^ as a Yankee, and alw^s did;** 

^ Th(3n Maigery is English V} said iUen. 

**To be isure. She came over with us twelve years ago 
for the pure love of my father and mother ; and I believe 
now she looks upon John and me as her own children. I 
think she could scarcely love us more if we were so in 
truth. Tliomas — ^you haven^t seen Thomas yet, have you V* 

"No." 

*^ He is an excellent good maa in his wiay, and as faithful 
as the day is long ; but he isn't equal to his wife. Perhaps I 
am partial ; Margery came to i^mi^ for the love of us, and 
ThoiniLs came for the love of Margery ; there's a difference." 

** But, Miss Alice 1—" 

"What, Miss Ellen r 

" Xpu said Margery came over tw/A you P 

" Yes ; is that what makes you look so astonished H" 

" But then you are English, too 1" 

" Well, what of that % you won't love me the less, will you 1" 

"Oh, no," said Ellen; "my 0¥m mother came from 
Scotland, aunt Fortune says." 

"I am English born, Ellen, but you may count me half 
American if you like, for I have spent rather more than half 
iny life here. Come this way, Ellen^ and FU show you my 
garden. It is some distance ofl^ but as near as a spot could 
be found fit for it." • • 

They quitted the house by a little steep path leading down 
the mountain, which in two or three minutes brought them 
to a dear bit of ground. It was not large, but lying very 
prettily among the trees, with an open view to the east and 
southeast On the extreme edge and at the lower end of it 
was fixed a rude bench, well shdter^ by the towering forest 
trees. Here Alice and Ellen sat down. 

It was near sunset ; the air cool and sweet; the evening 
light upon field and sky. 

" How fiiir it is !" said Alice musingly ; " how fiur and 
lovely! Look at those long shadows of the mountains, 
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Elleti; and lichir bri^ iiie li^t is on the fir lulls. It 
won't be so long. A little while more, and our Indian 
summer' will be over; and then the douds, the frost, and 
the wind, and the snow. Well, let them come." 

^ I wish they wouldn% I am sure,** said Ellen. **I am 
sorry. enough they are coming." 

^Whyt-^^^11 seasons have their pleasures. I am not 
sorry at iill'; I like the ioold Very mudi.'? 

*' I gixea^ y6u wouldn% Miss Alice, if you had to wash 
every morning where I do.** 

" Why, where is that ?' ' 

** Down at the spout.** 

** At the spout^-wheX is that, pray 1*' 

" The spotit of trater, ina'am, just down a little way from 
the kitchen door. The water comes in a little long, very 
long, trough from a spring at the back of the pig-field, and 
at the end of th'e trough, where it poiirs out, is the spout.'* 

** Hslve you no conveniences for washing in your room 1" 

*' Not a sign of such a thing, ma*am. 1 have washed at 
the spout ever since I have been here," said Ellen, laughing 
in spite of her vexation. 

** And do the pigs share the water with you 1" 

^ The pigs 1 O no, ma'am ; the trough is raised up from 
the ground on little heaps of stones ; tibey can't get at the 
water,-^unless they drink at the spring, and I don't think 
they do that, 6o many big stones stand around it." 

" Well, Ellen, I must say that is rather uncomfortable, 
even without any danger of four-footed society." 

"It isn't "s6 bad just now," said Ellen, "in this warm 
weather, but in that cold tinie we had a week or two back, 
do you remember, Misis Alice 1 — just before the Indian 
sumnier began t-^-oh, how disagreeable it was ! Early in 
the morning, you know, — ^the sun scarcely up, and the cold 
wind blowing my hair and my clothes all about ; and then 
that board before the spout, that I have to stand on, is always 
kept wet by the spattering of the water, and it's muddy 
besides and very slippery,— there's a kind of green stun 
comes upon it; and I can't stoop down for fear of mud<?ying 
myself; I have to tuck my dothes round me and bend 
over as well as I can, and fetch up a little water to my &ce 
in the hollow of my hand, and of course I have to do that a 
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great many times before I get enough. ; I can't help lan^ 
ing," said Ellen, " but it isn't a laughing matter for all that** 

" So you wash your face in your hands and have no pitcher 
but a long wooden trough? — ^Poor child! lam sorry for 
you; I think you must have some other way of managing 
before the snow comes." 

"The, water is bitter cold already," said Ellen, "it's the 
coldest water I ever saw. Mamma gave me a nice dressing- 
box before; I came away, but I found very soon this was a 
queer place for a dressing-box to come to. Why, Miss Alice, 
if I take out my brush or comb I haven't any table to lay 
them on but one that's too high, and my poor dressing-box 
has to stay on the floor. And I haven't a sign of a bureau, 
—all my things are tumbling about in my trunk." 
^ "I think if I were in your place I would not permit (hat 
at any rate," said Alice; "if my things were confined to 
my trunk I would have them keep good order there at least" 

" Well, so they do," said Ellen, — "pretty good order; I 
didn't mean Humbling about' exactly. 

" Always try to say what you mean exactly y 

" But now, Ellen, love, do you know I must send you 
away ? Do you see the sunlight has quitted those distant 
hills ? and it will be quite gone soon. Tou must hasten 
home." 

Ellen made no answer. Alice had taken her on her lap 
again, and she was nestling there with her friend's arms 
wrapped around her. Both were quite still for a minute. 

" Next week, if nothing happens, we will begin to be busy 
with our books. You ^all come to me Tuesday and Fri- 
day ; and all the other days you must study as hard as you 
can at home, for I am very particular, I forewarn you." 

" But suppose aunt Fortune should not let me come 1" 
said Ellen without stirring. 

"O she will. You need not speak about it; 111 come 
down and ask her myself, and nobody ever refuses me any 
thing." 

"I shouldn't think they would," said Ellen. 

"Then don't you set the first example," said Alice 
laughingly. " I ask you to be cheerful and happy and grow 
wiser and better every day." 

" Dear Miss Alice! — ^How can I promise that f ' 
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" Dear Ellen^ it is very easy. There is One who has prom- 
ised to hear and answer you when you cry to him ; he will 
make you in his own likeness again ; and to know and love 
him and not be happy, is impossible. That blessed Sa- 
Tiour !^' — said Alioe,— '* oh, what should you and I do with- 
out him, Ellen % — ^*as rivers of waters in a dry place ; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land ;' — ^how beautiful ! 
how true! how often I think of that." 

Ellen was silent, though entering into the feeling of the 
words. 

'* Remember him dear Ellen; — ^remember your best 
friend. Learn more of Christ, our dear Saviour, and you 
can't help but be happy. Never fancy you are helpless and 
friendless while you have him to go to. Whenever you feel 
wearied and sorry, flee to the shadow of that great rock; 
will you 1 — and do you understand me 1" 

Yes, ma'am, — ^yes, ma'am," said Ellen, as she lifted her 
lips to kiss her friend. Alice heaitily returned the kiss, and 
pressing Ellen in her arms said, 

" Now Ellen, dear, you mv^t go ; I dare not keep you any 
longer. It will be too late now, I fear, before you reach 
home." 

Quick they mounted the little path again, and soon were 
at the house ; and Ellen was putting on her things. 

" Next Tuesday remember, — ^but before that ! Sunday, — 
you are .to spend Sunday with me; come bright and 
early." 

" How early 1" 

'^ O as early as you please — before breakfast — and our 
Sunday morning breakfasts aren't late, Ellen ; we have to 
set off betimes to go to church." 

Kisses and good-by's ; and then Ellen was running down 
the road at a great rate, for twilight was beginning to gather, 
and she had a good way to go. 

She ran till out of breath ; then walked a while to gather 
breath ; then ran again. Running down hill is a pretty quick 
way of travelling ; so before very long she saw her aunt's 
house at a distance. She walked now. She had come all 
the way in good spirits, though with a sense upon her mind 
of something disagreeable to come ; when she saw the house 
this disagreeable something s\v allowed up all her thoughts, 
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and she ^i^ked leisurelj on, pondering what she had to do 
and what she was Uke to meet in the doing of it. 

^ If aiint Fortune should be in a bad humour: — and say 
something to vex me, — :but 111 not be vexed. But it will 
be very hard to help it ; — but I foUl not be vexed ;— rl have 
done wrong, and ru tell her so, and ask her to forgive me; 
-^it will be hard,-T-but I'll do itrr-111 say what I ought to 
say, and then however. she takes it I shall have the comfort 
of knowing I haye done right." ^But," sud conscience, 
'^ you must not say it stiffly and proudly ; you must sav it 
humbly and as if you really felt and meiujt it." ^ I will," 
said Ellen. 

She paused in the shed and looked through the window 
to see what was the promise of things within. Not good ; 
her aunt's step sounded heavy and ominous ; Ell^ guessed 
she was not in a pleasant state of mind. She opened the 
door, — no doubt of it, — ^the whole air of Miss Tortune's 
figure, to the very handkerchief that was tied round her 
head, spoke displeasure. 

'* She isn't in a good mood," said Ellen, as she went up 
stairs to leave her bonnet and cape there ; — ^ I never knew 
her to be good-humoured when she had that handkerchief on." 

She returned to the kitchen immediately. Her aunt was 
busied in washing and wiping the dishes. 

^ I have come home rather late," said Ellen pleasantly ; — 
'* shall I help you, aunt Fortune 1" 

Her aunt cast a look at her. 

'* Yes, you may help me. Go and put on a pair of white 
gloves and a silk apron, and then you'll be ready." 

Ellen looked down at herself. " O my merino ! I forgot 
about that. Ill go and change it." 

Miss Fortune said nothing, and Ellen went. 

When she came back the things were all wiped, and as 
she was about to put some of them away, her aunt took 
them out of her hands, bidding her '^go and sit down !" 

Ellen obeyed and was mute ; while Miss Fortune dashed 
round with a display of energy there seemed to be no par- 
ticular call for, and speedily haA everj thing in its place and 
all straight and square about the kitdien. When she was, 
as a last thine, brushing the crumbs frOm the floor into the 
fire she broke the silence again. The old grandmother 
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sat in the chininej corner, but she seldom was very talka. 
tive in the presence of her. stem daughter. 

""Vyhat did you cpmei home for tp-night? Why didn't 
you stay at Mr. Humphrey's i" 

''Miss Alice didn't ask me." 

'5 That means I suppose that you \fould if she had?" 

'^I don't know, ma'am \ Miss Alice Vpuldn't have, asked 
me to do any thing that wasn't right." 

^ O no ! — of course not ; — "hflss Alice is a piece of perfeo 
tion ; every body says so ; and I suppose you'd sing the 
same song who haven't seen her three times," 

'' Indeed I would," said Ellen ; *'I could have told that in 
one seeing. I'd do any thing in the world for Miss Alice." 

"Ay— 5 dare 9ay — that's the way of it. You can show 
not one bit of goodness or pleasantness to the person that 
does the most for you and has all the care of you, — ^but the 
first stranger that comes along you can be all honey to them, 
and make yourself out tpo good for common folks, and go 
and tell great tales how you are used at home I isuppose. 
I am sick of it !" said Miss Fortune, setting up the andirons 
and throwing the tongs and shovel into the comer, in a way 
that made the iron ring again. " One might as good be a 
stepmother at once, and done with it ! Q>me, mother, it's 
time for you to go to bed." 

The old lady rose with the meekness of habitual submis- 
sion, and went up stairs with her daughter. Ellen had time 
to bethink herself while they were gone, and resolved to lose 
no time when her aunt came back in doing what she had to 
do. She would fain have persuaded herself to put it ofi. 
'* It is late," she said to herself, '^ it isn't a good time. It 
will be better to ^o to bed now, and ask aunt Fortune's 
pardon to-morrow.' But consdence said, ^^ First be recon- 
ciled to thy brother." 

Miss Fortune came down stairs presently. But before 
Ellen could get any words out, her aunt prevented her. 

" Come, light your candle and be off; I want you out of 
the way ; I can't do anything with half a dozen people about." 

Ellen rose. " I want to say something to you first, aunt 
Fortune." 

'' Say it and be quick ; I haven't time to stand talking." 

" Aunt Fortune,'* said Ellen, stumbling over her words, — 
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^I want to tell jou that I know I was wrong this morning, 
and I am sorrj, and I hope youll forgive me." 

A kind of indignant laugh escaped from Miss Fortone^s 
lips. 

'* It^s easy talking ; Fd rather have acting. Fd rather see 
people mend their ways than stand and make speeches 
about them. Being sorry don't help the matter much." 

" But I will try not to do so any more," said Ellen. 

*' When I see you don't I shall begin to think there is 
something in it. Actions speak louder than words. I don't 
believe in this jumping into goodness all at once." 

" Well, I will try not to, at any rate," said Ellen sighing. 

*' I shall be very glad to see it. What has brought you 
into this sudden nt of dutifulness and fine talking ?" 

<' Miss Alice told me I ought to ask your, pardon for what 
I had done wrong," siud Ellen, scarce able to keep from 
crying ; ^ and I know I did wrong this morning, and I did 
wrong the other day about the letter; and! am. sorry, 
whether you believe it or no." 

^ Miss Alice told you, did she ? So all this is to please 
Miss Alice. I suppose you were afraid your friend Miss 
Alice would hear of some of your goings on, and thought 
you had better make up with me. Is tbit it 1" 

Ellen answered, *' No, ma'am," in a low tone, but had 
no voice to say more. 

" I wish Miss Alice would look after her own affiurs, and 
let other people's houses alone. That's always the way 
with your pieces of perfection ; — ^they're eternally finding out 
something that isn't as it ought to be among their neighbours. 
I think people that don't set up for being quite such great 
things get along quite as well in the world.' 

Ellen was strongly tempted to reply, but kept her lips shut. 

" I'll tell you what," said Miss Fortune, — " if you want 
me to believe that all this talk means something Fll tell 
you what you shall do, — ^you shall just tell Mr. y^xi Brunt 
to-morrow about it all, and how ugly you have been these 
two days, and let him know you were wrong and I was 
right I believe he thinks you cannot do any thing wrong, 
and I should like him to know it for once." 

Ellen stru^led hard with herself before she could speak ; 
Miss Fortuned lips began to wear a scornful smile. 
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"TU tell him !" said Ellen, at length; "^ Til tell him I was 
wrong, if you wish me to." 

<* I <2o wish it. I like people's eyes to be opened. It'll 
do him good, I guess, and you too. Now, have you any 
thing more to say ?" 

Ellen hesitated ; — ^the colour came and went ; — she knew 
it wasn't a good time, but how could she wait? 

" Aunt Fortune,' • she said, •* you know I told you I be- 
haved very ill about that letter, — ^won't you foigive mel'* 

" Forgive you 1 yes, child ; I don't care any thing about it." 

^'Then will you be so good as to let me have my letter 
again f .said Ellen, timidly. 

'^ O, I can't be bothered to look for it now ; 111 see about 
it some other time ; take your candle and go to bed now if 
you've nothing more to say." 

Ellen took her candle and went. Some tears were wruns 
from her by hurt feeling and disappointment; but she had 
the smile of conscience, and as she believed of Him whose 
witness conscience is. She remembered that ^' great rock in 
a weary land," and she went to sleep in the shadow of it. 

The next day was Saturday. Ellen was up early, and 
after carefully performing her toilet duties, she had a nice 
long hour before it was time to go down stairs. The use she 
made of this hour had fitted her to do cheerfully and well 
her morning work ; and Ellen would have sat down to break- 
&st in excellent spirits if it had not been for her promised 
disclosure to Mr. Van Brunt. It vexed her a little. " I told 
aunt Fortune, — ^that was all right; but why should I be 
obliged to tell Mr. Van Brunt I don't know. But if it con- 
vinces aunt Fortune that I am in earnest, and meant what I 
say % — ^then I had better." 

Mr. Van Brunt looked uncommonly grave, she thought ; 
her aunt, uncommonly satisfied. Ellen had more than half 
a guess at the reason of both ; but make up her mind to 
speak, she could not, during all breakfast time. She eat 
without knowing what she was eating. 

Mr. Van Brunt at length, having finished his meal with- 
out saying a syllable, arose and was about to go forth, when 
Miss Fortune stopped him. *'Wait a minute, Mr. Van 
Brunt," she said, '^ Ellen has something to say to you. Go 
ahead, Ellen." 

IB 
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EIIent/«2< rather than saw, the smile with which these 
words were spoken. She crimsoned and hesitated. 

^ Ellen and I had some trouble yesterday,'' said Miss 
Fortune, "and she wants to teU you about it." 

Mr. Van Brunt stood gravely waiting. 

Ellen raised her eyes, whidi were full, to his face. "Mr. 

Van Bnmt," she said, " aunt Fortune wants me to tell you 

what I told her }ast night, — that I knew I behaved as I ought 

, not to her yesterday, and the day before, and 'other times." 

" And what made you do that 1" said Mr. Van Brunt. 

"Tell him," said Miss Fortime, colouring, "that you- 
were in the wrons and I was in the right — 'then he'll be- 
lieve it^ I suppose. 

" I was wrong," said Ellen. 

" And I was right," said Miss Fortune. 

Ellen was silent. Mr. Van Bnmt looked from one to the 
other. 

"Speak," said Miss Fortune; "tell him the wholeif you 
mean what you s^." 

"I can't," said EUen. 

"Why, you said you were wrong," said Miss Fortune; 
" that's only half of the business ; if you were wrong I was 
Tight; why don't you say so, and not make such a shilly- 
shally piece of work of iti" 

"I said I was wrong," said EUen, "and so I was; but I 
never said you were right, aant Fortune, and I don't think 

80." 

Ihese words, thou^ moderately spoken, were enough to 
put Miss Fortune in a rage. 

" What did I do that was wrong?" she said ; "come, I 
should like to know. What was it, Ellen 1 Out with it ; 
say every thing you can think of; stop and hear it, Mr. 
Van Brunt; come, Ellen, l^s hear the whole !" 

" Thank you, ma'am, I've heerd quite enough," said that 
gentleman, as he went out and closed the door. 

"And I. have said too much," said Ellen. "Pray, for- 

g've me, aunt Fortune. I shouldn't have said that if you 
idn't pressed me so ; I forgot myself a moment. I am 
sorry I said that." 

"Forgot yourself 1" said Miss Fortune; "I wish you'd 
forget yourself out of my house. Please to foiget the place 
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where I am for to-day, anyhow ; Fve got enough of you for 
one while. You had better go to Miss Alice and get a new 
lesson ; and tell her you are coming on finely." 

Gladly would Ellen indeed have gone to Miss Alice, but 
as the next day was Sunday she thought it best to wait. She 
went sorrowfully to her own room. " Why couldn't I be 
quiet?" said Ellen. ''If I had only held my tongue that 
unfortunate minute ! what possessed me to say that ?" 

Strong passion — strong pride, — both long unbroken ; and 
Ellen had yet to learn that many a prayer and many a tear, 
much watchfulness, much help from on high, must be hers 
before she could be thoroughly dispossessed of these evil 
spirits. But she knew her sickness ; she had applied to the 
Jrhysician ; — she was in a fitir' way to be well. 

One thought in her solitary room that day drew streams 
of tears down Ellen's cheeks. " My letter — ^my letter ! 
what shall I do to get you !" she said to herselfl '^ It serves 
me right ; I oughtn't to have got in a passion ; oh I have 
got a lesson this time !" 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Tranquilitie 
Ek> purely sate there, that waves great xunt small 
Did erer rise to any height at alL 

THE Sunday with Alice met all Ellen^s hopes. She wrote 
a very long letter to her mother giving the full history 
of the day. How pleasantly they had ridden to church on the 
pretty grey pony, — she half the way, and Alice the other 
half, talking to each other all the while ; for Mr. Humphreys 
had ridden on before. How lovely the road was, ** winding 
about round the mountain, up and down,'^ and with such a 
wide, fair view, and '' part of the time close along by the 
edge of the water.*' This had been Ellen's first ride on 
horseback. Then the letter described the little Garra-carra 
church — ^Mr. Humphreys' excellent sermon, " every word 
of which she could understand ;" Alice's Sunday School,*in 
which she was sole teacher,. and how Ellen had four little 
ones put under her care ; and told how whUe Mr. Humphreys 
went on to hold a second service at a village some six mUes 
0% his daughter ministered to two infirm old women at Car- 
ra-carra, — ^reading and explaining the Bible to the one, and 
to the other, who was blind, repeating the whole substance 
of her father's sermon. '^ Miss Alice told me that nobody 
could enjoy a sermon better than that old woman, but she 
cannot go out, and every Sunday Miss Alice goes and 
preaches to her, she says." How Ellen went home in the 
boat with Thomas and Mai^ery, and spent the rest of the 
day and night also at the parsonage ; and how polite and 
kind Mr. Humphreys had been. " He's a very ^rave-look- 
ing man indeed," said the letter, " and not a bit like Miss 
Alice ; he is a great deal older than I expected." 

This letter was much the longest Ellen had ever written 
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in her life ; but she had set her heart on having her mother's 
sympathy in her new pleasures, though not to be had but 
after the lapse of many weeks and beyond a sad interval of 
land and sea. Still, uie must have it ; and her little fingers 
travelled busily over the paper hour after hour, as she found 
time, till the long epistle was finished. She was hard at 
work at it Tuesday ailemoon when her aunt called her 
down ; and obeying the call, to her great surprise and de- 
light she found Alice seated in the chimney comer and 
chisitting away with her old grandmother, who looked re- 
markably pleased. Miss Fortune was bustling round as usual, 
looking at nobody, though putting in her word now and then. 

" Come, Ellen," said Alice," " get your bonnet ; I am 
going up the mountain to see Mrs. Vawse, and your aunt 
has given leave for you to go with me. Wrap yourself up 
well, for it is not warm." 

Without xwaiting for a word of answer, Ellen joyfully 
ran off. 

'* You have chosen rather an ugly day for your walk, Miss 
Alice." • 

" Can't expect pretty days in December, Miss Fortune. 
I am only too happy it doesn't storm ; it will by to-morrow, 
I think. But I nave learned not to mind weathers." 

" Yes, I know you have," said Miss Fortune. " You'll stop 
up on the mountain till supper-time, I guess, won't you V 

^< O yes ; I shall want something to fortify me before com- 
ing home after such a long tramp. You see I have brought 
a basket along. I thought it safest to take a loaf of bread 
with me, for no one can tell what may be in Mrs.yawse's cup- 
board, and to lose our supper is not a thing to be thought of." 

" Well, have you looked out for butter, too ? for you'll 
find none where you're goingt I don't know how the old 
lady lives up there, but it's without butter, I reckon." 

^' I have taken care of that) too, thank you, Miss Fortune. 
You see I'm a fitr-sighted creature." 

" Ellen," said her aunt, as Ellen now, cloaked and hooded, 
came in, ^ go into the buttery and fetch out one of them 
pumpkin pies to put in ^iiss Alice's basket." 

"Thank you. Miss Fortune," said Alice, smiling, " I shall 
tell Mrs. Vawse who it comes from. Now, my dear, let's 
be off; we have a long walk before us." 
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Ellen was quite ready to be ofE Biit no sooner had she 
opened the outer shed door than her voice was heardf in 
astonishment. 

" A cat ! — ^What cat is this % Miss Alice ! look here ;— 
here's the Captain I do believe." 

" Here is the Captain, indeed," said Alice. ** O pussy, 
pussy, what have you come for !" 

. Pussy walked up to his mistress, and stroking himself 
and his great tail against her dress, seemed to say that he 
had come for her sake, and that it made no difiference to 
him where she was going. 

^' He was sitting as gravely as possible," said Ellen, ^ on 
the stone just outside the door, waiting for the door to be 
opened. How could he have come here 1" 

*' Why, he has followed me," said Alice ; *' he often does ; 
but I came quick and I thought I had left him at home to* 
day. This is too long an expedition for him. Kitty — I 
wish you had stayed at home. 

Kitty did not think so; he was arching his neck and 
purring in acknowledgment of Alice's sofb touch. 

"' Can't you send him back 1" said Ellen. 

^ No, my dear ; he is the most sensible of cats no donbt, 
but he could by no means understand such an order. No, 
we must let him trot on after us, and when he gets tired 
ril carry him ; it won't be the first time by a good many.** 

They set off with a quick pace, which the weather forbade 
them to slacken. It was somewhat as Miss Fortune had 
said, an ugly afternoon. The douds hung cold and grey, 
and the air had a raw dull feeling that betokened a coming 
snow. The wind blew strong too, and seemed to carry the 
dullness through all manner of wrappers. Alice and Ellen 
however did not much care for it ; they walked and ran by 
turns, only stopping once in a whUe when poor Captain a 
uneasy cry warned them tliey had left him too far behind. 
Still he would not submit to be carried, but jumped down 
whenever Alice attempted it, and trotted on most persever- 
iugly. As they neared the foot of the mountain they were 
somewhat sheltered from the wind, and could afford to walk 
more slowly. 

*' How is it between you and your aunt Fortune nowt*^ 
said Alice. 
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^ O we don't get on well at all. Miss Alice, and I don't 
know exactly what to do. You know I said I would ask her 
pardon. Well I did, that same night after I got home, but 
it was very disagreeable. She didn't seem to believe I was 
in earnest, and wanted me to tell Mr. Van Brunt that I had 
been wrong. I thought that was rather hard ; but at any 
rate I said L would ; and next morning I did tell him so ; 
and I believe all would have done well if I could only have 
been quiet ; but aunt Fortune said something that vexed me, 
and almost before I knew it I said something that vexed her 
dreadfully. It was nothing very bad, Miss Alice, though I 
ought not to have said it ; and I was sorry two minutes after, 
but I just got provoked ; and what shall I do, for it's so hard 
to prevent it 1" 

'* The only thing I know," said Alice with a slight smile, 
" is to be full of that charity which among other lovely ways 
of showing itself has this, — ^that it is * not easily provoked.' " 

" I am easily provoked," said Ellen. 

'* Then you know one tl:dng at any rate that is to be watch- 
ed and prayed and guarded against ; it is no little matter to 
be acquainted with one's own weak points." 

"I tried so hard to keep quiet that morning," said Ellen, 
'' and if I only could have let that unlucky speech alone — 
but somehow I forgot myself, and I just told her what I 
thought." , , ^ 

" Which it is very often best not to do." 

" I do believe," said Ellen, *' aunt Fortune would like to 
have Mr. Van Brunt not like me." 

« Well," said Alice,—" what then 1" 

" Nothing, I suppose, ma'am." 

" I hope you are not going to lay it up against her ?" 

" No, ma'am, — I hope not." 

" Take care, dear Ellen, don't take up the trade of sus- 
pecting ^vil ; you could not take up a worse ; and even when 
it is forced upon you, see as little of it as you can, and forget 
as soon as you can what you see. Your aunt, it may be, is not 
a very happy person, and no one can tell but those that are 
unhappy how hard it is not to be unamiable. too. Return 
good for evil as fast as you can ; and you will soon either 
have nothing to complain of or be very well able to bear 
it." 
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They now b^an to go up the mountain, and the path be- 
came in places steep and rugged enough. "There is an 
easier way on the otlier side," said Alice, " but this is the 
nearest for us.*' Captain Parry now showed signs of being 
decidedly weary, and permitted Alice to take him up. But 
he presently mounted from her arms to her shoulder, a^d 
to Ellen's great amusement kept his place there,' passing 
from one shoulder to the other, and every now and then 
sticking his nose up into her bonnet as if to kiss her. 

" What <foe« he do that for r said Ellen. 

^ Because he loves me and is pleased," said Alice. " Put 
your ear dose, Ellen, and hear the quiet way he is purring 
to himself— do you hear I — that's his way ; he very seldom 
purrs aloud." 

** He's a very funny cat," said Ellen laughing. 

'^ Gat," said Alice, — " there isn't such a cat as this to be 
seen. He's a cat to be respected, my old Captain Parry. 
He is not to be laughed at Ellen, I can tell you." 

The travellers went on with good will ; but the path was 
80 steep and the way so long that when about halfway up 
the mountdn they were fain to follow the example of their 
four-footed companion and rest themselves. They sat down 
on the ground. They had warmed themselves with walking, 
but the weather was as chill and disagreeable and gusty as 
ever ; every now and then the wind came sweeping by, catch- 
ing up the dried leaves at their feet and whirling and scat- 
tering them off to a distance, — ^winter's warning voice. 

" I never was in the country before when the leaves were 
off 4iie trees," said Ellen. " It isn't so pretty, Miss Alice, 
do you think so 1" 

" So pretty 1 No, I suppose not, if we were to have it all 
the while ; but I like the change very much." 

*' Do you like to see the leaves off the trees 1" 

^ Yes — ^in the time of it. There's beauty in the leafless 
trees that yon cannot see in summer. Just look, Ellen — ^no, 
I cannot find you a nice specimen here, they grow too thick ; 
but where they have room the way the brandies^read and 
ramify, or branch out again, is most beautiful. There's first 
the trunk — ^then the large branches — ^then those divide into 
smaller ones ; and those part and part again into smaller and 
smaller twigs, till you are canopied as it were with a networic 
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of fine steins. And when the snow &lls gently on them — O 
Ellen, winter has its own beauties. I love it all ; the cold, 
and the wind, and the snow, and the bare forests, and our 
little river of ice. What pleasant sleigh-rides to church I 
have had upon that river. And then the evergreens, — ^look 
at them ; you don't know in summer how much they are 
worth ; wait till you see the hemlock branches bending with 
a weight of snow, and then if you don't say the winter is beau- 
tiful I'll give you up as a young lady of bad taste." 

"' I dare say I shall," said Ellen ; ^' 1 am sure I shall like 
what you like. But, Miss Alice, what makes the leaves &11 
when the cold weather comes ?" 

'* A very pretty question, Ellen, and one that can't be 
answered in a breath." 

" I asked aunt Fortune the other day," said Ellen, laughs 
ing very heartily, — ^ and she told me to hush up and not 
be a fool ; and i told her I really wanted to know, and she 
said she wouldn't make herself a simpleton if she was in my 
place ; so I thought I might as well be quiet." 

'* By the time the cold weather comes, Ellen, the leaves 
have done their work and are no more needed. Do you 
know what work they have to do % — do you know what is 
the use of leaves ?" 

" Why, for prettiness, I suppose," said Ellen, ^' and to 
give shade ; — ^I don't know any thing else." 

^ Shade is one of their uses, no doubt, and prettiness too ; 
he who made the trees made them ' pleasant to the eyes' as 
well as ' good for food.' So we have an infinite variety of 
leaves ; one shape would have done the work just as well 
for every kind of tree, but then we should have lost a great 
deal of pleasure. But, Ellen, the tree could not live without 
leaves. In the spring the thin sap which the roots suck up 
from the ground is drawn into the leaves ; there by the help 
of the sun and air it is thickened and prepared in a way you i 
cannot understand, and goes back to supply the wood with 
the various matters necessary for its growth and hardness. 
After this has gone on some time the little vessels of the 
leaves become clogged and stopped up with earthy and other 
matter ; they cease to do their work any longer ; the hot 
sun dries them up more and more, and by the time the 
frost comes they are as good as dead. That finishes them, 
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and tfaej dfop off from the branch that needs them no more. 
Do you understand all this f 

** Yes, ma'am, very well," said Ellen ; ** and it*s ezacdy 
'what I wanted to know, and very curious. So the trees 
couldn't live without leaves 1" 

'^ No more than you could without a heart and lungs.'' 

" I am very glad to know that," said Ellen. ** Then how 
is it with the evergreens, Miss Alice % Why d<«'t their 
leaves die and drop off too?" 

^ They do ; look how the ground is carpeted under that 
pine tree." 

"But they stay green all winter, don't they 1" 
' " Yes ; their leaves are fitted to resist frost ; I don't know 
what the people in cold countries would do else. They 
have the fiite of all other leaves however; they live awhUe, 
do their work, and then die ; not all at once though ; there 
is always a supply left on the tree. Are we rested enough 
to b^in again 1" 

" I am," said Ellen ; " I don't know about the Captain. 
Poor fellow! he's &st asleep. I declare it's too bad to 
wake you up, pussy. HavenH we had a pleasant little rest. 
Miss Alice % I have learnt something while we have been 
sitting here." 

'• *^ That is pleasant, Ellen," said Alice, as they began their 
upward march ; — ^ I would I might be all the while learn- 
ing somel^inff." 

"But you bave been teaching. Miss Alice, and that's as 
good. Mamma used to say it is more blessed to give tl>aa 
to receive." 

" Tbank you, Ellen," said Alice, smiling ; " that ought 
to satisfy me certainly." 

They bent themselves against the steep hill again and 
pressed on. As they rose higher they felt it grow more 
cold and bleak ; the woods gave them less shelter, and the 
wind swept round the mountain-head and over them with 
great force, making their way quite difficult. 

" Courage, Ellen !" said Alice, as they struggled on ; 
"we shall soon be there." 

" I wonder," said the panting Ellen, as making an eflfort 
she came up alongside of Alice — ^"I wonder why Mr& 
Vawse will live in such a disagreeable place." 
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'^ It is not disagreeable to her, Ellen ; though I must say 
I should not like to have too much of this wind." 

*'But does she reallj like to live up here better than 
down below where it is warmer 1 — and all alone too?" 

" Yes, she does. Ask her why, EUen, and see what she 
will tell you. She likes it so much better that this little 
cottage was built on purpose for her near ten years ago, by 
a good old friend of hers, a connection of the lady whom 
she followed to this country." 

*'Well," said Ellen, ''she must have a queer taste — ^that 
is all I can say." 

They were now within a few easy steps of the house, 
which did not look so uncomfortable when they came dose 
to it. It was small and low, of only one story, through it is 
true the roof run up very steep to a high and sharp gable. 
It was perched so snugly in a niche of the hill that the little 

Srd was completely sheltered with a high wall of rock, 
e house itself stood out more boldly and caught pretty 
well near all the winds that blew; but so, Alice informed 
Ellen, the inmate liked to have it. 

^ And that roof^" said Alice, — '' she begged Mr. Marsh- 
man when the cottage was building that the roof mieht be 
high and pointed ; she said her eyes were tired with we low 
roo& of this country, and if he would have it made so it 
would be a great relief to them." 

The odd roof Ellen thought was pretty. But they now 
reached the door, protected with a deep porch. Alice en- 
tered and knocked at the other door. They were bade to 
come in. A woman was there stepping briskly back and 
forth before a large spinniiig-wheel. She half turned her 
head to see who the comers were, then stopped her wheel 
instantly, and came to meet them with open arms. 

"" Miss Alice ! dear Miss Alice, how glad I am to see you." 

^ And I you, dear Mrs. Vawse," said Alice kissing her. 
^ Heroes another friend you must welcome for my sake — 
little Ellen Montgomery." 

^ I am very glal to see Miss Ellen," said the old woman, 
kissing her i\so ; and Ellen did not shrink from the kiss, so 
pleasant were the lips that tendered it ; so kind and frank 
the smile, so winning the eye ; so agreeable the whole air of 
the person. She turned from Ellen again to Miss Alice. 
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** It's a long wMle that I haye not seen you, dear, — ^not 
since you went to Mrs. Marshmaii's. And what a day you 
have chosen to oome at last!" 
I '* I can't help that," said Alice, pulling off her bonnet,— 
^ I couldn't wait any longer. I wanted to see you dolefully, 
Mrs-Vawse." 

"Why, my dear? what's the matter? I have wanted to 
see y<w, but not dolefully." 

** That's the very thing, Mrs. Vawse ; I wanted to see you 
to get a lesson of quiet contentment." 

" I never thought you wanted such a lesson, Miss Alice. 
What's the matter?''^ 

** I can't get over John's going away." 

Her lip trembled and her eye was swimming as she said 
80. The old woman passed her hands over the gentle head 
and kissed her brow. 

" So I thought — so I felt, when my mistress died ; and my 
husband ; and my sons, one after the other. But now I 
think I can say with Paul, * I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am therewith to be content.' I think so ; maybe 
that I deceive myself; but they are all gone, and I am cer- 
tun that I am content now." 

"Then surely I ought to be," said Alice. 

" It is not till one looses one's hold of other things and 
looks to Jesus alone that one finds how mudi he can do. 
* There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother;' but I 
never knew all that meant till I had no other friends to lean 
upon; — nay, I should not say fu> other friends; — but my 
dearest were taken away. You have yow dearest still, Miss 
Alice." 

"Two of them," said Alice faintly; — ^"and hardly that 
now." 

" I have not one," said the old woman, — " I have not one ; 
but my home is in heaven, and my Saviour is there prepar- 
ing a place for me. I know it — I am sure of it — and I can 
wait a little while, and rejoice all the while I am waiting. 
Dearest Miss Alice — ^ none of them that trust in him shidl 
be desolate ;' don't you believe that 1" 

" I do surely, Mrs. Vawse," said Alice, wiping away a tear 
or two, " but I forget it sometimes ; or the pressure of pi 
ent pain is too much for all that fidth and nope can do. 
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*^ It hinders faith and hope from acting — ^that is the trou- 
ble. ' They that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing.' I know that is true, of my own experience ; so will 
you, dear." 

"" I know it, Mrs. Vawse— I know it all ; but it does me 
good to hear you say it. I thought I should become accus- 
tomed to John's absence, but I do not at all ; the autumn 
winds all the while seem to sing to me that he is away." 

" My dear love," said the old lady, " it sorrows me much 
to hear you speak so ; I would take away this trial from you 
if I could ; but He knows best. Seek to live nearer to the 
Lord, dear Miss Alice, and he will ^ve you much more 
than he has taken away." 

Alice again brushed away some tears. 

'' I felt I must come and see you to-day," said she, ^' and 
you have comforted me already. The sound of your voice 
always does me good. I catch courage and patience from 
you I believe." 

^ * As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend.' How did you leave Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshman 1 and has Mr. George returned yet *?" 

Drawing their chairs together, a close conversation began. 
Ellen had been painfully interested and surprised by what 
went before, but the low tone of voice now seemed to be not 
-meant for her ear, and turning away her attention, she 
amused herself with taking a general survey. 

It was easy to see tliat Mrs. Vawse lived in this room, and 
probably had no other to live in. Her bed was in one comer ; 
cupboards filled the deep recesses on each side of the chim- 
ney, and in the wide fireplace the crane and the hooks and 
trammels hanging upon it showed that the bedroom and sit- 
ting-room was the kitchen too. Most of the floor was covered 
with a thick rag carpet ; where the boards could be seen they 
were beautifully clean and white, and every thing else in the 
room in this respect matched with the boards. The panes 
of glass in the little windows were dear and bright as panes 
of glass could be made ; the hearth was dean swept up ; the 
cupboard doors were unstained and unsoiled, though fingers 
had worn the paint off; dust was nowhere. On a little stand 
by the chimney comer lay a large Bible and another book , 

dose beside stood a cushioned arm-chair. Some other apart- 

so 
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ment there probablj was where wood and stores were kept ; 
nothing was to be seen here that did not agree with a very 
comfortable &ce of the whole. It looked as if one might be 
happy there; it looked as if somebody teas happy there; and 
a glance at the old lady of the house would not alter the 
opinion. Many a glance Ellen gave her as she sat talking 
with A] ice ; and with every one she felt more and more drawn 
towards her. She was somewhat under the common size and 
rather stout; her countenance most agreeable; there was 
sense, character, sweetness in it. Some wrinkles no doubt 
were there too ; lines deep-marked that spoke of sorrows once 
known. Those storms bad all passed away ; the last sha- 
dow of a cloud had departed ; her evening sun was shining 
clear and bright towards the setting ; and her brow was 
beautifully placid, not as though it .never had been, but as if 
it never could be ruffled again. Respect no one could help 
feeling for her ; and more than respect one felt would grow 
with acquaintance. Her dress was veir odd, Ellen thousht. 
It was not American, and what it was she did not know, but 
supposed Mrs. Vawse must have a lingering fancy for the 
costume as well as for the roo& of her fati^erland. More than 
all her eye turned again and again to the &ce, which seemed 
to her in its changing expression winning and pleasant ex- 
ceedingly. The mouth had not forgotten to smile, nor the 
eye to laugh ; and though this was not oflen seen, the con- 
stant play of feature showed a deep and lively sympathy in 
all Alice was saying, and held Ellen's charmed gaze ; and 
when the old lady's looks and words were at length turned 
to herself she blushed to think how long she had been look- 
ing steadily at a stranger. 

'^ Little Miss Ellen, how do you like my house on the 
rock herel" 

*' 1 don't know, ma'am," said Ellen ; " I like it very much, 
only I don't think I should like it so well in winter." 

'* I am not certain that 1 don't like it then best of alL 
Why would you not like it in winter 1" 

^l shouldn't like the cold, ma'am, and to be alone." 

^ I like to be alone, but cold 1 I am in no danger of freez- 
ing. Miss Ellen. I make myself very warm — keep good 
fires, — and my house is too strong for the wind to blow it 
away. Don't you want to go out and see my cow 1 I have 
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one of the best cows tliat ever jou saw ; her name is Snow ; 
there is not a black hair upon her ; she is all white. Come, 
Miss Alice ; Mr. Marshman sent her to me a month ago ; 
she's a great treasure and worth looking at." 

They went across the yard to the tiny bam or outhouse, 
where they found Snow nicely cared for. She was in a warm 
stable, a nice bedding of straw upon the floor, and plenty of 
hay laid up for her. Saow deserved it, for she was a beauty, 
and a very well-behaved cow, letting AJice and Ellen stroke 
her and pat her and feel of her thick hide, with the most 
perfect placidity. Mrs. Yawse meanwhile went to the door 
to look out. 

" Nancy ought to be home to milk her," she said ; " I 
must give you supper and send you o£ I've no feeling 
nor smell if snow isn't thick in the air somewhere; we shall 
see it here soon." 

« I'll milk her," said Alice. 

" I'll milk her !" said EUen ; « HI mUk her ! Ah, do let 
me; I know how toonilk ; Mr. Van Brunt taught me, and I 
have done it several times. May III should like it dearly." 

'' You shall do it surely, my child," said Mrs. Yawse. 
'' Come with me, and I'll give you the pail and the milking- 
stool." 

When Alice and Ellen came in with the milk they found 
the kettle on, the little table set, and Mrs. Yawse very busy 
at another table. 

" What are you doing, Mrs. Yawse, may I ask 1" said 
Alice. 

^ I'm just stirring up some Indian meal for you ; I find I 
have not but a crust lefl." 

'^ Please to put that away, ma'am, for another time. Do 
you think I didn't know better than to come up to this 
mountain-top without bringing along something to live upon 
while I am here ? Here's a basket, ma'am, and in it are 
divers things ; I believe Margery and I between us have 
packed up enough for two or three suppers ; to say nothing 
of Miss Fortune's pie. There it is — sure to be good, you 
know ; and here are some of my cakes that you like so 
much, Mrs. Yawse," said Alice, as she went on pulling the 
things out of the basket, — ^^ there is a bowl of butter — ^that's 
not wanted, I see — and here is a loaf of bread ; and that's 
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alL Ellen, my dear, this basket will be lighter to carry 
down than it was to bring up." ' 

** I am glad of it, I am sure," said Ellen ; " my arm hasn't 
done aching yet, though I had it so little while." 

'* Ah, I am glad to hear that kettle singing," said their 
hostess. ''I can give you good tea. Miss Alice; you'll 
think so, I know, for it's the same Mr. John sent me. It is 
very fine tea ; and he sent me a noble supply, like himself^" 
continued Mrs. Vawse, taking some out of her little caddy. 
^I ought not to say I- have no friends left; I cannot eat a 
meal that I am not reminded of two good ones. Mr. John 
knew one of my weak points when he sent me that box of 
Souchong." 

The supper was ready, and the little party gathered 
round the table. The tea did credit to the judgment of the 
giver and the skill of the maker, but they were no critics that 
drank it. Alice and Ellen were much too hungry and too 
happy to be particular. Miss Fortune's pumpkin pie was 
declared to be very fine, and so were Mrs. Vawse's cheese 
and butter. Eating and talking went on with great spirit| 
their old friend seeming scarce less pleased or less lively 
than themselves. Alice proposed the French plan, and Mrs, 
Vawse entered into it very frankly ; it was easy to see that 
the style of building and of dress to which she had been ac- 
customed in early life were not the only things remembered 
kindly for old time's sake. It was settled they should meet 
as frequently as might be, either here or at the parsonage, 
and become good Frenchwomen with all convenient speed. 

'* Will you wish to walk so far to see me again, little 
MissEUenT 

** Oh yes, ma'am !" 

^ You won't fear the deep snow, and the wind and cold, 
and the steep hill 1" 

*' Oh no, ma'am, I won't mind them a bit ; but, ma'am. 
Miss Alice told me to ask you why you loved better to live 
up here than down where it is warmer. I shouldn't ask if 
she hadn't said I might." 

^ Ellen has a great fancy for getting at the reason of 
every thing, Mrs. Vawse," said Alice, smiling. 

*' You wonder any body should choose it, don't you, 
EUenl" said the old lady. 
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. " Yes, ma'am, a little.'' 

" I'll tell you the reason, my child. It is for the love of 
my old home and the memory of piy young days. Till I 
was as old as you are, and a little older, I lived among the 
mountains and upon them ; and after that, for many a year, 
they were just before my eyes every day, stretching away 
for more tlian one hundred miles, and piled up one above 
I another, fifty times as big as any you ever saw ; these are 
only molehills to them. I loved them— oh how I love them 
still ! If I have one imsatisfied wish," said the old lady, 
turning to Alice, " it is to see my Alps again ; but that 
will never be. Now, Ikliss Ellen, it is not that I fancy, 
when I get to the top of this hill that I am among my own 
mountains, but I can breathe better here than down in the 
plain. I feel more free ; and in the village I would not 
live for gold, unless that duty bade me." 

" But all alone so far from every body," said Ellen. 

^ I am never lonely ; and old as I am I don't mind a long 
walk or a rough road any more than your young feet do." 

" But. isn't it very cold 1" said Ellen. 

" Yes, it is very cold ; — what of that ? I make a good 
blazing fire, and then I like to hear the wind whistle." 

" Yes, but you wouldn't like to have it whistling inside as 
well as out," said Alice. " I will come and do the listing 
and caulking for you in a day or two. Oh you have it 
'done without me ! I am sorry." 

" No need to be sorry, dear — ^I am glad ; you don't look 
fit for any troublesome jobs." 

" I am fit enough," said Alice. " Don't put up the cur- 
tains; I'll come and do it." 

" You must come with a stronger face, then," said her 
old friend ; " have you wearied yourself with walking all 
this way 1" 

" I was a little weary," said Alice, " but your nice tea 
has made me up again." 

" I wish I could keep you all night," said Mrs. Vawse, 
looking out, *^but your father would be uneasy. I am 
afraid the storm will catch you before you get home ; and 
you aren't fit to breast it. Little Ellen too don't look as 
If she was made of iron. Can't you stay with me ?*' 

** I must not — ^it wouldn't do," said Alice, who was has- 
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tily putting on her things ; we^l soon run down the hill. 
But we are leaving you alone ; — where's Nancy 1" 

'' She'll not come if there's a promise of a storm,'^ said 
Mrs. Vawse ; ^ she often stays out all night." 

" And leaves you alone !" 

^I am never alone," said the old lady quietly ; *'I have 
nothing to fear ; but I am uneasy about you, dear. Mind 
my words ; don't try to go back the way you came ; take 
the other road ; it's easier ; and stop when you get to Mrs. 
Van Bnmt's ; Mr. Van Brunt will take you the rest of the 
way in his little wagon." 

"' Do you think it is needful ?" said Alice doubtfully. 

^ I am sure it is best. Hasten down. Adieu, mon en- 
fent" 

They kissed and embraced her and hurried out. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NoTember chin bUws load wf angiy soogh; 
The shortening winter day is near a dose. • 

BUKMS. 

THE clouds hung thick and low; the wind was less than 
it had been. Ihey took the path Mrs. Vawse had 
spoken of; it was broader and easier than the other, wind- 
ing more gently down the mountain ; it was sometimes, 
indeed, travelled by horses, though far too steep for any 
kind of carriage. Alice and Ellen ran along without giving 
much heed to any thing but their footing,-— down, down, — 
running and bounding, hand in hand, till want of breath 
obliged them to slacken their pace. 

" Do you think it will snow 1 — soon 1" asked Ellen. 

'' I think it will snow, — ^how soon I cannot tell. Have 
you had a pleasant afternoon 1" 

" Oh, very !" 

" I id ways have when I go there. Now, Ellen, there is 
an example of contentment for you. If ever a woman loved 
husband and children and friends Mrs. Vawse loved hers ; 
I know this from those who knew her long ago ; and now 
look at her. Of them all she has none lefb but the orphan 
daughter of her youngest son, and you know a little what 
sort of a child that is." 

'' She must be a very bad girl,'' said Ellen ; ^ you can't 
think what stories she told me about her grandmother." 

" Poor Nancy !" said Alice. " Mrs. Vawse has no money 
nor property of any kind, except what is in her house; but 
there is not a more independent woman breathing. She does 
all sorts of things to support herself. Now, for instance, 
Ellen, if any body is sick within ten miles round, the &mily 
are too happy to get Mrs. Vawse for a nurse. She is an 
admirable one. Then she goes out taUoring at the &rmers' 
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houses ; she brings home wool and returns it spun into yam ; 
she brings home yam and knits it up into stockings and 
socks ; all sorts of odd jobs. I have seen her picking hops ; 
she isn't above doing any thing, and yet she never forgets 
her own dignity. I think wherever she goes and whatever 
she is about, she is at all times one of the most truly lady- 
like persons I have ever seen. And every body respects 
her ; every body likes to gain her good-will ; she is known 
all over the country ; and all the country are her friends.'^ 

" They pay her for doing these things, don't they 1" 

*' Certainly ; not often in money ; more commonly in 
various kinds of matters that she wants, — flour, and sugar, 
and Indian meal, and pork, and ham, and vegetables, and 
wool, — ^any thing ; it is but a little of each that she wants. 
She*has friends that would not permit her to earn another 
sixpence if they could help it, but she likes better to live 
as she does. And she is always as you saw her to-day — 
cheerful and happy, as a little girl." 

Ellen was turning over Alice's last words and thinking that 
little girls were not always the cheerfullest and happiest 
creatures in the world, when Alice suddenly exclaimed, ^ It 
is snowing ! Come, EUen, we must make haste now !" — and 
s^t off at a quickened pace. Quick as they might, thev had 
gone not a hundred yards when the whole air was filled with 
the idling flakes, and the wind which had lulled for a little 
now rose with greater violence and swept round the mountain 
furiouslv. The storm had come in good earnest and prom- 
ised to be no trifling one. Alice and Ellen ran on, holding 
each other's hands and strengthening themselves against the 
blast, but their journey became every moment more difficult. 
Hie air was dark with the thick-falling snow; the wind 
seemed to blow in every direction bv turns, but chiefly 
against them, blinding their eyes with the snow and making 
it necessary to use no small eflbrt to keep on their way. 
Ellen hardly knew where she went, but allowed herself to Ibe 
pulled along by Alice, or as well pulled her along ; it was 
hard to say which hurried most. In the midst of this dashing 
on down the hill Alice all at once came to a sudden stop. 

^ Where's the Captain ?" said she. 

" I don't know," said Ellen,—" I haven't thought of him 
ainoe we left Mrs. Vawse's." 
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A]ioe turned her back to the wind and looked up the road 
they had come, — ^there was nothing but wind and snow 
there ; how furiously it blew I Alice called, " Pussy ! — " 

'^ Shall we walk up the road a little way, or shall we stand 
and wait for him here ?" said Ellen, trembling half from ex- 
ertion and half from a yague fear of she knew not what. 

Alice called again ; — no answer, but a wild gust of wind 
and snow that drove past. 

'' I can't go on and leave him," said Alice ; *' he might 
perish in the storm." And she began to walk slowly back, 
calling at intervals, " Pussy ! — kitty ! — pussy !" — and listen- 
ing for an answer that came not. Ellen was very unwilling 
to tarry, and nowise inclined to prolong their journey by 
going backwards. She thought the storm grew darker and 
wilder every moment. 

^ Perhaps Captain staid up at Mrs. Vawse's," she said, 
"and didn't follow us down." 

" No," said Alice, — " I am sure he did. Hark ! — ^wasn't 
that he ?" 

"I don't hear any thing," said Ellen, after a pause of 
anxious listening. 

Alice went a few steps further. 

" I hear him !" she said ; — " I hear him ! poor kitty !" — 
and she set off at a quick pace up the hill. Ellen followed, 
but presently a burst of wind and snow brought them both 
to a stand. Alice Altered a little at this, in doubt whether 
to go up or down. But then to their great joy Captain's far- 
off cry was heard, and both Alice and Ellen strained their 
voices to cheer and direct him. In a few minutes he came 
in sight, trotting hurriedly along through the snow, and on 
reaching his mistress he sat down immediately on the ground 
without oflering any caress ; a sure sign that he was tired. 
Alice stooped down and took him up in her arms. 

" Poojr kitty !" she said, " you've done your part for to- 
day, 1 think ; I'll do the rest. Ellen, dear, it's of no use to 
tire ourselves out at once ; we will go moderately. Keep 
hold of my cloak, my child ; it takes both of my arms to 
hold this big cat. Now, never mind the snow ; we can 
bear being blown about a little ; are you very tired V\ 

" No," said Ellen, — " not very ;-— I am a little tired ; but 
I don't care for that if we can only get home safe." 
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"There's no difficulty about that I hope. Nay, there 
may be some difficulty^ but we shall get there I think in 
good safety after a while. I wish we were there now, for 
your sake, my child." 

" Oh never mind me,** said Ellen gratefully ; " I am sorry 
for yoti, Miss Alice ; you have the hardest time of it-wiUi 
that heavy load to carry; I wish I could help you." 

"Thank you, my dear, but nobody could do ihat;'I 
doubt if Captain would lie in any arms but mine.** 

** Let me carry the basket tiien," said Ellen, — ^"do. Miss 
Alice." ' 

** No, my dear, it hanss very well on my arm. Take it 
gently ; Mrs. Van Brunrs isn't very far off; we shall feel 
the wind less when we turn." 

But the road seemed long. The storm did not increase 
in violence, truly there was no need of that, but the looked- 
for turning was not soon found, and the gathering darkness 
warned them day was drawing towards a dose. As they 
neared the bottom of the hill Alice made a pause. 

"There's a path that turns off from this and makes a 
shorter cut to Mrs. Van Brunt's, but it must be above here ; 
I must have missed it, though I have been on the watch 
constantly." 

She looked up and down. It would have been a sharp 
eye indeed that had detected any slight opening in the 
woods on either side of the path, which the driving snow- 
storm blended into one continuous wall of trees. Tliey 
could be seen stretching darkly before and behind them ; 
but more than that, — ^where they stood near together and 
where scattered apart, — ^was all confusion, through that ftst- 
&llinff shower of flakes. 

" Shall we go back and look for the path 1" said Ellen. 

" I am afraid we shouldn't find it if we did," said Alice ; 
" we should only lose our time, and we have none to lose. 
I think we had better go straight forward." 

"Is it much further this way than the other path we have 
missed ?" 

" A good deal — all of half-a-mile. I am sony ; but 
courage, my child ! we shall know better than to go out in 
snowy weather next time, — on long expeditions at least." 

They had to shout to make each other hear, so drove the 
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snov and wind throiigli the trees and into their yerj faces 
and ears. They plodded on. It was plodding ; the snow 
lay thick enough now to make their footing uneasy, and 
grew deeper every moment ; their shoes were full ; their 
feet and ankles were wet ; and their steps b^an to drag 
heavily over the ground* Ellen dung as close to Alice's 
doak as their hurried travelling would permit ; sometimes 
one of Alice's hands was loosened for a moment to be passed 
round Ellen's shoulders, and a word of courage or comfort 
In the clear calm tone dieered her to renewed exertion. 
The night fell fast ; it was very darkling by the time they 
reached the bottom of the hill, and the road did not yet 
allow them to turn their fiices towards Mrs. Van Brunt's. 
A wearisome piece of the way this was, leading them from 
the place they wished to rcAch. They could not go fiist 
either; they were too weary and the walking too heavy. 
Captain had the best of it ; snuff and quiet he lay wrapped 
in Alice's cloak and fast asleep, little wotting how tired his 
mistress's arms were. 

The path at length brought them to the long-desired turn- 
ing ; but it was by this time so dark that the fences on each 
side of the road showed but dimly. They had not spoken 
for a while ; as they turned the comer a sigh of mingled 
weariness and satis&ction escaped from Ellen's lips. It 
reached Alice's ear. 

" What's the matter, love ?" said the sweet voice. No 
trace of weariness was allowed to come into it. 

" I am so glad we have got here at last," said Ellen, look- 
ing up with another sigh, and removing her hand for an in- 
stant from its grasp on the doak to Alice's arm. 

" My poor diild ! I wish I could carry you too. Can 
you hold on a little longer?" 

" O yes, dear Miss Alice ; I can hold on." 

But Ellen's voice was not so well guarded. It was like 
her steps, a little unsteady. She presently spoke again. 

" Miss Alice ^are you afraid 1" 

*' I am afraid of your getting sick, my child, and a little 
afraid of it for myself ;— of nothing dse. What is there to 
be afraid of?" 

** It is very dark," said Ellen ; " and the storm is so thick, 
—do you think you can find the way 1" 
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*4 know it perfectly; it is nothing but to keep straight 
on; and the fences would prevent us from getting out of 
the road. It is hard walking I know, but we shall get there 
by and hy ; bear up as well as you can, dear. I am sorry 
I can give you no help but words. Don't you think a nice 
bright fire will look comfortable after all this 1" 

*''' O dear, yes !" answered Ellen, rather sadly. 

« Are you afraid, Ellen V 

'* No, Miss Alice — not much— rl don't like its being so 
dark, I can't see where I am going." 

^ The darkness makes our way longer and more tedious ; 
it will do us no other harm, love. I wish I had a hand to 
give you, but this great cat must have both of mine. Hie 
darkness and the l^ht arQ both alike to our Father ; we are 
in his hand ; we are safe enough, dear Ellen." 

- Ellen's hand left the cloak again for an instant to press 
Alice's arm in answer ; her voice failed at the minute. Then 
clinging anew as dose to her side as she could get they toiled 
patiently on. The wind had somewhat lessened of its vio* 
fence, and besides it blew not now in their &ces, but against 
their backs, helping them on. Still the snow continued to 
£dl very &st, and already lay thick upon the ground ; every 
half hour increased the heaviness and painfulness of their 
march ; anJ darkness gathered till the very fences could no 
longer be seen. It was pitch dark ; to hold the middle of 
the road was impossible ; their only way was to keep along by 
one of the fences ; and for fear of hurting themselves against 
some outstanding post pr stone it was necessary to travel 
quite gently. They were indeed in no condition to travel 
otherwise if light had not been wanting. Slowly and patiently, 
with painful care groping their way, they pushed on through 
the snow and the thick night. Alice could /re/ the earnest- 
ness of Ellen's grasp upon her clothes ; and her dose pressing 
up to her made their pr<^ess still slower and more difficult 
than it would otherwise have been. 

« Miss Alice,"— said Ellen. 

"What,mychUdr 

" I wish you would speak to me once in a while." 

Alice freed one of her hands and took hold of Ellen's." 

^ I have been so busy picking my way along, I have neg- 
lected you, haven't I f " 
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^'0 no, ma'anu But I like to hear the sound of your 
voice sometimes, it makes me feel better.'^ 

^ This is an odd kind of travelling, isn't it T said Alice 
cheerfully ; — *' in the dark, and feeling our way alonjz \ This 
will be quite an adventure to talk al^ut, won't it y^ 

" Quite," said EUen. 

^It is easier going this way, don't you find it so? The 
wind helps us forward," 

" It helps me too much," said Ellen ; ^\ wish it wouldn't 
be quite so very kind. Why, Miss Alice, I have enough to 
do to hold myself together sometimes. It almost makes me 
run, though I am so very tired." 

'^ Well, it is better than having it in our faces at any rate. 
Tired you are, I know, and must be. We shall want to rest 
all day to-morrow, shan't wel" 

^' Oh I don't know !" said Ellen sighing ; ^ I shall be glad 
when we begin. How long do you think it will be. Miss 
Alice, before we get to Mrs. Van Brunt's 1" 

'* My dear child I cannot tell you. I have not the least 
notion whereabouts we are. I can see no waymarks, and I 
cannot judge at all of the rate at which we have come." 

^ But what if we should have passed it in this darkness 1" 
said Ellen. 

" No, I don't think that," said Alice, though a cold doubt 
struck her mind at' Ellen's words; — ^^\ think we shall see 
the glimmer of Mrs. Van Brunt's friendly candle by and 

But more uneasily and more keenly now she strove to see 
that glimmer through the darkness ; strove till the darkness 
seemed to press painfully upon her eyeballs, and she almost 
doubted her being able to see any light if light there were ; 
it was all blank thick darkness stUl. She began to question 
anxiously with herself which side of the house was Mrs. Van 
Brunt's ordinary sitting-room ; — whether she should see the 
light from it before or after passing the house ; and now her 
glance was directed oflen behind her, that they might be sure 
in any case of not missing their desired haven, m vain she 
looked forward or back ; it was all one; no cheering glimmer 
of lamp or candle greeted her straining eyes. Hurriedly now 
from time to time the comforting words were spoken to 
Ellen, for to pursue the long stretch of way that led onward 
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firom Mr. Van Brant's to Miss Fortune's would be a very- 
serious matter ; Alice wanted coJaifort-hersel£ 

'^ Shall we get there soon, do you think, Miss Alice f said 
poor Ellen, whose wearied feet carried her painfully over 
the deepening snow. The tone of voice went to Alice's 
heart. 

" I don't know, my darling, — ^I hope so," she answered, 
but it was spoken rather patiently than cheerfully. *' Fear 
nothing, dear Ellen ; remember who has the care of us ; 
darkness and light are both alike to him ; nothing will do us 
any real harm." 

*' How tired you must be, dear Miss Alice, carrying pus- 
sy !" Ellen said with a sighu 

For the first time Alice echoed the sigh ; but almost im- 
mediately Ellen exclaimed in a totally different tone, 
^ There's a light ! — ^but it isn't a candle— it is moving about ; 
— what is it 1 what is it. Miss Alice 1" 

They stopped and looked. A light there certiunly was, 
dimly seen, moving at some little distance from the fence 
on the opposite side of the road. All of a sudden it disap- 
peared. 

" What is it T whispered Ellen fearfully. 

** I don't know, my love, yet ; wait — " 

They waited sevenil minutes. 

<< What could it be ?" said Ellen. '' It was certainly a 
light, — ^I saw it as plainly as ever I saw any thing ; — ^what 
can it have done with itself — there it is again !-7-going the 
other way!" 

Alice waited no longer, but screamed outj " Who's therein 

But the light paid no attention to her cry ; it travelled on. 

'* Halloo ! called Alice again as loud as she could. 

^ Halloo !" answered a rough deep voice. The light sud- 
denly stopped. 

''That's he! that's he!" exclaimed Ellen in an ecstasy 
and almost dancing. — '' I know it, — it's Mr. Van Brunt ! it s 
Mr. Van Brunt ! — oh. Miss Alice ! ^" 

Struggling between crying and laughing Ellen could not 
stand it, but gave way to a good fit of crying. Alice felt 
the infection, but controlled herself though her eyes watered 
as her heart sent up its grateful tribute ; as well as she could 
she answered the halloo. 
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• The ligbt was seen advancing towards them. Presently 
it glimmered faintly behind the fence, showing a bit of the 
dark rails covered with snow, and they could dimly see the 
figure of a man getting over them. He crossed the road to 
where they stood. It was Mr. Van Brunt. 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. Van Brunt," said Alice's 
sweet voice ; but it trembled a little. 

That gentleman, at first dumb with astonishment, lifted 
his lantern to survey them, and assure his eyes that his ears 
had not been mistaken. 

" Miss Alice ! — ^My goodness alive ! — ^How in the name of 
wonder ! — And my poor little lamb ! — But what on 'arth, 
ma'am! you must be half dead. Come this way, — -just come j| 

back a little bit, — ^why, where were you going, ma'am f 

"To your house, Mr. Van Brunt; I have been looking 
for it with no little anxiety, I assure you." 

" Looking for it ! Why how on 'arth ! you wouldn't see 
the biggest house ever was built half a yard off such a 
plaguy night as this." 

" I thought I should see the light from the windows, Mr. 
Van Brunt" 

" The light from the windows ! Bless my soul ! the storm 
rattled so again the windows that mother made me pull the 
great shutters to. I won't have 'em shut again of a stormy 
night, that's a fact ; you'd ha' gone far enough afore you'd 
ha' seen the light through them shutters." 

" Then we had passed the house already, hadn't we 1" 

>' Indeed had you, ma'am. I guess you saw my light, 
ha'n't you ?" 

" Yclis, and glad enough we were to see it, too." 

''I suppose so. It happened so to-night-— now that is a ' 
queer thing — I minded that I hadn't untied my horse ; he's 
a trick of being untied at night, and won't sleep well if he 
ain't ; and mother wanted me to let him alone 'cause of the 
awful Qtorm, but I couldn't go to my bed in peace till I had 
seen him tohis'n. So that's how my lantern came to be 
going to the barn in such an awk'ard night as this." 

They had reached the little gate, and Mr. Van Brunt with 
some difficulty pulled it open. The snow lay thick upon the 
neat brick walk which Ellen had trod the first time with wet 
feet and dripping garments. A few steps further, and they 
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came to the same door that had opened the& so hoapltahlj 
to reoeiYe her. As the fiuDt light of the lantern was thrown 
upon the old latch and door-posts, Ellen felt at home, and a 
sense of comfort sank down into her heart whidi she had 
not known for some time. 
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CHAPTER XX 



T^ne la, tliat wliilooM that good poet Mid, 
The gentle miode by gentle deedt Is knowne: 
For a man by nothing la ao well bew raye d 
Aa by bia mannen, In which plaine ia ahowne 
Of whai degree and what race he la growne. 

Fasru QuzBirc. 

TyrR. VAN BRUNT flung open the door and the two wet 
^jiJL and wearj travellers stepped after him into the same 
cheerful, comfortable-looking kitchen that had received Ellen 
once before. Just the same, tidy, clean swept up^ a good 
fire, and the same old red-backed chairs standing round on 
the hearth in most cosy fashion. It seemed to Ellen a per- 
fect storehouse of comfort ; the very walls had a kind &ce 
for her. 3?here were no other faces however ; the chairs 
were all empty. Mr. Van Brunt put Alice in one and Ellen 
in another, and shouted, '^ Mother ! — here !" — ^muttering that 
she had taken herself off with the light somewhere. Not 
very &r ; for in half a minute answering the call Mrs. Van 
Brunt and the light came hurriedly in. 

" What's the matter, 'Brahm ?— who's this ?— why, 'tain't 
Miss Alice! My gracious me ! — and all wet! — oh, dear, 
dear ! poor lamb ! Why, Miss Alice, dear, where have you 
been ?---and if that ain't my little Ellen ! oh dear ! what a 
fix you are in ; — ^well, darling, I'm glad to see you again 
a'most any way." 

She crossed over to kiss Ellen as she said this ; but sur- 
prise was not more quickly alive than kindness and hospi- 
tality. She fell to work immediately to remove Alice's wet 
things, and to do whatever their joint prudence and exp ^rience 
might suggest to ward off any ill effects from the fatigue and 
exposure the wanderers had suffered ; and while she was 
thus employed Mr. Van Brunt busied himself with Ellen, 
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who was really in no condition to help herself. It was carious 
to see him carefully taking off Ellen's wet hood (not the 
blue one) and knocking it gently to get rid of the snow ; 
evidently thinking that ladies' tilings must have delicate 
handling. He tried the doak next, but boggled sadly at 
the fastening of that, and at last was fain to call in help. 

" Here, Nancy ! — ^where are you % step here and see if 
you can undo this here thing, whatever you call it ; I be- 
lieve my fingers are too big for it." 

It was Ellen's former acquaintance who. came forward iix 
obedience to this call. Ellen had not seen before that she 
was in the room. Nancy grinned a mischievous smile of 
rec<^ition as she stooped to Ellen's throat and undid the 
fastening of the doak, and then shortly enough bade her 
''get up, that she might take it off!" Ellen obeyed, but 
was very glad to sit down again. While Nancy went to the 
door to shake the doak, Mr. Van Brunt was gently pulling 
off Ellen's wet gloves, and on Nancy's return he directed 
her to take off the shoes, which were filled with snow. 
Nancy sat down on the floor before Ellen to obey this order ; 
and tired and exhausted as she was, Ellen felt the different 
manner in which her hands and feet were waited upon. 

" How did you get into this scrape ?" said Nancy; " iki$ 
was none of my doings any how. It'll never be dry weather, 
Ellen, where you are. I won't put on my Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes when I go a walking with you. You had 
ought to ha' been a duck or a goose, or something like that 
—What's that for, Mr. Van Brunt !" 

This last query, pretty sharplv spoken, was in answer to 
a light touch of that gentleman's hand upon Miss Nancy's 
ear, which came rather as a surprise. He deigned no reply. 

** You're a fine gentleman !" said Nancy, tartly. 

^ Have you done what I gave you to do ?" said Mr. Van 
Brunt coolly. 

** Yes — ^there !" said Nancy, holding up Ellen's bare feet 
on one hand, while the fingers of the other secretly applied 
in ticklish fashion to the soles of them caused Ellen sud- 
denly to start and scream. 

^ Get up !" said Mr. Van Brunt ; Nancy didn't think best 
to jUsobey ; — "" Mother, ha'n't you got nothing you wan* 
Nancy to do I" 
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** Sally," said Mrs. Van Brunt, ''you and Nancy go and 
fetch here a couple of pails of hot water, — right away.'' 

** Go, and mind what you are about," said Mr., Van Brunt ; 
" and after that keep out of this room and don't whisper again 
till I give you leave. Now Miss Ellen dear, how do you feel 1" 

Ellen said in words that she felt ^' nicely." But the eyes 
and the smile said a great deal more ; Ellen's heart was run- 
ning over. 

** Oh shell feel nicely directly, Fll be bound," said Mrs. 
Van* Brunt ; '* wait till she gets her feet soaked, and 
then ! " 

"" I do feel nicely now," said Ellen. And Alice smiled in 
answer to their inquiries, and said if she only knew her 
father was easy there would be nothing wanting to her hap- 
piness. 

The bathing of their feet was a great refreshment, and 
their kind hostess had got ready a plentiful supply of hot 
herb tea, with which both Alice and Ellen were well dosed. 
While they sat sipping this, toasting their feet before the 
fire, Mrs. Van Brunt and the girls meanwhile preparing their 
room, Mr. Van Brunt suddenly entered. He was cloaked 
and hatted and had a riding-whip in his hand. 

" Is there any word you'd like to get home. Miss Alice 1 
Fm going to ride a good piece that way, and I can stop as 
good as not." 

" To-night, Mr. Van Brunt !" exclaimed Alice in astonish- 
ment. 

Mr. Van Brunt's silence seemed to say that to-night was 
the time and no other. 

" But the storm is too bad," urged Alice. "Pray don't 
go till to-morrow." 

"Prav don't^ Mr. Van Brunt!" said Ellen. 

« Can t help it-rve got business ; must go. What shall 
I say, ma'am.'' 

** I should be very glad," said Alice, " to have my father 
know where I am. Are you going very near the Nose 1" 

" Very near." 

" Then I shall be greatly obliged if you will be so kind as 
to stop and relieve my father's anxiety. But how can you 
go in such weather? and so dark as it is." 

"Never fear," said Mr. Van Brunt. "We'll be back in 
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half an hour, if ^rahm and me don't come across a snow- 
drifb a leetle too deep. Good nighit, ma'am." And out he 
w^it. • 

" * Back in half an hour,' " said Alice musing. ** Why, he 
said he had been to untie his horse for the night ! He must 
be going on our account, I am sure, Ellen!" 

" On your account," said Ellen smiling. "01 knew that 
all the time, Miss Alice. I don't think hell stop to relieve 
aunt Fortune's anxiety." 

Alice sprang to call him back ; but Mrs. Van Brunt as- 
sured her it was too late, and that she need not be uneasy, 
for her son " didn't mind the storm no more than a weather- 
board." 'Brahm and 'Brahm could go anywhere in any 
sort of a time. " He was a going without speaking to you, 
but I told him he had better, for maybe you wanted to send 
some word particular. And your room's ready now, dear, 
and you'd better go to bed and sleep as long as you can." 

They went thankfully. ^ Isn't this a pleasant room ?" 
said Ellen, who saw every thing in rose-colour ; ^ and a nice 
bed f But I feel as if I could sleep on the floor to-night. 
Isn't it a'most worth while to have such a time, Miss Alice, 
for the sake of the pleasure afterwards ?" 

" I don't know, Ellen," said Alice smiling ; " I won't say 
that; though it is worth paying a price for to find how 
much kindness there is in some people's hearts. As to sleep- 
ing on the floor, I must say I never felt less inclined to it/' 

" Well, I am tired enough too," said Ellen as they laid 
themselves down. " Two nights with you in a week I Oh 
those weeks before I saw you. Miss Alice !" 

One earnest kiss for good-night; and Ellen's sigh of 
pleasure on touching the pillow was scarcely breathed when 
sleep deep and sound fell upon her eyelids. 

It was very late next morning when they awoke, having 
slept rather heavily than well. They crawled out of bed 
feeling stiff and sore in every limb ; each confessing to more 
evil eflfects from their adventure than she had been aware of 
the evening before. All the rubbing and bathing and drink- 
ing that Mrs. Van Brunt had administered had been too little 
to undo what wet and cold and fatigue had done. But Mrs. 
Van Brunt had set her breakfast-table with every thing her 
house could furnish that was nice; a bountifully spread 
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boaid it wtis. Mr. Humpbreys was there too ; and no bad 
feelings of two of the party oould^revent that from being a 
most cheerful and pleasant meaL Ev^n Mr. Humphreys and 
Mr. Van Brunt, two persons not usually given to many words, 
came out wonderfully on this occasion ; gratitude and pleas- 
ure in the one, and generous feeling on the part of the other, 
untied their tongues; and Ellen looked from (Hie to the other 
in some amazement to see how agreeable they could be. 
Kindness and hospitality always kept Mrs. Van Brunt in full 
flow ; and Alice, whatever she felt, exerted herself and sup- 
plied what was wanting everywhere ; like the transparent 
glazing which painters use to spread over the dead colour of. 
their pictures ; unknown, it was she gave life and harmony 
to the whole. And Ellen 4n her enjoyment of every thing 
and every body, forgot or despised aches and pains, and 
even whispered to Aiioe that coflee was making her well 
again. 

But happy break&sts must come to an end, and so did 
this, prolonged though it was. Immediately afler, the party 
whom circumstances had gathered for the first and probably 
the last time, scattered again; but the meeting had left 
pleasant efl^ts on all minds. Mrs. Van Bnmt was in general 
delight that she had entertained so many people she thought 
a great deal of, and particularly glad of the chance of show- 
ing her kind feelings towards two of the number. Mr. 
Humphreys remarked upon ^that very sensible, good- 
hearted man, Mr. Van Brunt, towards whom he felt him- 
self under great obligation." Mr. Van Brunt said 'Hhe 
minister wam't such a grum man as people called him ;" 
and moreover said, '' it was a good tl^ng to have an educa- 
tion, and he had a notion to read more.'' As for Alice and 
Ellen, they went away full of kind feeling for every one 
and much love to eath other. This was true of them be- 
fore; but their late troubles had drawn them closer to- 
gether and given them fresh occasion to value their friends. 

Mr. Humphreys had brought the little one-horse sleigh 
for his daughter, and soon after breakfast Ellen saw it drive 
off with her. Mr. Van Brunt then harnessed his own and 
carried Ellen home. Dl though she felt, the poor child made 
an effort and spent part of the morning in finishing the long 
letter to her mother which had been on the stocks since 
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Monday. The effort became painful towards the last^ and 
the aching limbs and trembling hand of which she com- 
plained were the first beginnings of a serious fit of illness. 
She went to bed that same afternoon, and did not leave it 
again for two weeks. Cold had taken violent hold of her sys- 
tem ; fever set in and ran high ; and half the time little Ellen's 
wits were roving in delirium. Nothing however could be 
too much for Miss Fortune's energies ; she was as much at 
home in a sick room as in a well one. She flew about with 
increased agility; was up stairs and down stairs twenty 
times in the course of the day, and kept all straight every- 
where. Ellen's room was always the picture of neatness ; the 
fire, the wood-fire, was taken care of; Miss Fortune seemed 
to know by instinct when it wanted a fresh supply, and to 
be on the spot by magic to give it. Ellen's medicines were 
dealt out in proper time ; her gruels and drinks perfectly well 
made and arranged with appetizing nicety on a little table 
by the bedside where she could reach them herself; and 
Miss Fortune was generally at hand when she was wanted. 
But in spite of all this there was something missing in that 
sick room, — there was a great want ; and whenever the de- 
lirium was upon her Ellen made no secret of it. She was 
never violent ; but she moaned, sometimes impatiently and 
sometimes plaintively, for her mother. It was a vexation 
to Miss Fortune to hear her. The name of her mother was 
all the time on her lips ; if by chance her aunt's name came 
in^ it was spoken in a way that generally sent her bouncing 
out of the room. 

** Mamnui," poor Ellen would say, "just lay your hand 
on my forehead, will youl it's so hot Oh do, mamma! 
— ^where are youl Do put your hand on my forehead, 
won't you % — O do speak to me, whv don't you, mamma! 
O why don't she come to me !" 

Once when Ellen was uneasily calling in this &shion for 
her mother's hand. Miss Fortune sofUy laid her own upon 
the child's brow; but the quick sudden jerk of the head 
from under it told her how well Ellen knew the one from 
the other ; and little as she cared for Ellen it was worm- 
wood to her. 

Miss Fortune was not without ofiers of help during this 
sick time. Mrs. Van Brunt, and aflerwarda Mrs. 'Vilwaei 
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asked leave to come and nurse Ellen ; but Miss Fortune 
declared it was more plague than profit to her ; and she 
couldn^t be bothered with having strangers about. Mrs. 
Van Brunt she suffered, much against her will, to come for 
a day or two : at the end of that Miss Fortune found means 
to get rid of her civill j. Mrs. Vawse she would not allow 
to stay an hour. The old lady got leave however to go 
up to the sick room for a few minutes. Ellen, who was 
then in a high fever, informed her that her mother was down 
stairs, and her aunt Fortune would not let her come up; 
she pleaded with tears that she might come, and entreated 
Mrs. Vawse to take her aunt away and send her mother. Mrs. 
Vawse tried to soothe her. Miss Fortune grew impatient 

'' What on earth's the use,'^ said she, '' of talking to a 
child that's out of her head % She can't hear reason ; that's 
the way she gets into whenever the fever's on her. I have 
the pleasure of hearing that sort of thing all the time. Come 
away, Mrs. Vawse, and leave her ; she can't be better any 
way than alone, and I am in the room every other thing; — 
she's just as well quiet. Nobody knows," said Miss For- 
tune, on her way down stairs, — " nobody knows the bless- 
ing of taking care of other people's children that ha'n't tried 
it. Fve tried it, to my heart s content." 

Mrs. Vawse sighed, but departed in silence. 

It was not when the fever was on her and delirium high 
that Ellen most felt the want she then so pitifully made 
known. There were other times, — ^when her head was aching, 
and weary and weak she lay still there, — O how she longed 
then for the dear wonted face ; the old quiet smile that car- 
ried so much of comfort and assurance with it ; the voice 
that was like heaven's music; the touch of that loved hand to 
which she had clung for so many years ! She could scarcely 
bear to think of it sometimes. In the still wakeful hours of 
night, when the only sound to be heard was the heavy breath- 
ing of her aunt asleep on the floor by her side, and in the long 
solitary day, when the only variety to be looked for was Miss 
Fortune's flitting in and out, and there came to be a same- 
ness about that, — Ellen mourned her loss bitterly. Many and 
many were the silent tears that rolled down and wet her pil- 
low ; many a long-drawn sigh came from the very bottom of 
Ellen's heart ; she was too weak and subdued now fbr violent 
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weeping. She wondered sadlj why Alice did not come to see 
her; it was another great grief added to the former. She 
never chose, however, to mention her name to her aont. She 
kept her wonder and her sorrow to herself— all the harder to 
bear for that. After two weeks Ellen began to mend, and 
then she became exceeding weaiy of being alone and shut up 
to her room. It was a pleasure to have her Bible and hymn- 
book lying upon the bed, and a great comfort when she was 
able to look at a few words ; but that was not very often, 
and she longed to see somebody, and hear something be- 
sides her aunt's dry questions and answers. 

One afternoon Ellen was sitting, alone as usual, bolstered 
up in bed. Her little hymn-book was clasped in her hand ; 
though not equal to reading, she felt the touch of it a solace 
to her. Half do^ng, half waking, she had been perfectly 
quiet for some time, when the sudden and not very gentle 
opening of the room door caused her to start and open her 
eyes. They opened wider than usual, for instead of her 
aunt Fortune it was the figure of Miss Nancy Vawse that 

§ resented itself. She came in briskly, and shutting the 
oor behind her advanced to the bedside. 

" Well !" said she, ** there you are ! Why, you look smart 
enough. I've come to see you." 

" Have you 1" said Ellen, uneasOy. 

<< Miss Fortune's gone out, and she told me to come and 
take care of you ; so I'm agoing to spend the afternoon.** 

^ Are you 1" said Ellen again. 

"Yes — ^ain't you glad! I knew you must be lonely, so 
I thought I'd come.' 

There was a mischievous twinkle in Nancy's eyes. Ellen 
for once in her life wished for her aimt's presence. 

" What are you doing?" 

« Nothing," said Ellen. 

" Nothing indeed ! It's a fine thing to lie there and do 
nothing. lU)u won't get well in a hurry, I guess, will you 1 
You look as well as I do this minute. O I always knew 
you was a sham." 

'^ You are very much mistaken,*' said Ellen, indignantly ; 
" I have been very sick, and I am not at all well yet" 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! it's very nice to think so ; I guess you*re 
lazy. How soft and good those pillows do look to be sure. 
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Come, Ellen, tiy getting up a little. / belieye you hart 
yourself with sleeping. It'll do you good to be out of bed 
awhile ; come ! get up.*' 

She pulled Ellen's arm as she spoke. 

^ Stop, Nancy, let me alone !" cried Ellen, struggling with 
all her force,:— ^* I mustn't — ^I can't! I mustn't get up ; what 
do you mean ? I'm not able to sit up at aU ; let me go !" 

She succeeded in freeing herself from Nancy's grasp. 

" Well, you're an obstinate piece," said the other ; ** have 
your own way. But mind, I'm lejft in charge of you ; is it 
time for you to take your physic 1" 

^ I am not taking any," said Ellen. 

" What are you taking 1" 

" Nothing but gniel and little things." 

^ ' Gruel and little things ;' little things means something 
good, I s'pose. Well, is it time for you to take some gruel 
or one of the little things?" 

" No, I don't want any." 

"0 that's nothing; people never know what's good for 
them ; I'm your nurse now, and I'm going to give it to you 
when I think you want it. Let me feel your pulse — yes, 
your pulse says gruel is wanting. I shall put some down 
to warm right away." 

** I sha'n't take it," said Ellen. 

" That's a likely story ! You'd better not say so. I ra- 
ther s'pose you will if I give it to you. Look here, Ellen, 
you'd better mind how you behave ; you're going to do just 
what I tell you. I know how to manage you ; if you make 
any fuss I shall just tickle you finely,'' said Nancy, ai she 
prepared a bed of coals, and set the cup of gruel on it to 
get hot, — " I'll do it in no time at all, my young lady — ^so 
you'd better mind." 

Poor Ellen involuntarily curled up her feet under the bed- 
clothes, so as to get them as far as posisible out of harm's 
way. She judged the best thing was to keep quiet if she 
could ; so she said nothing. Nancy was in great glee ; with 
something of the same spirit of mischief that a cat shows when 
she has a captured mouse at the end of her paws. While 
the gruel was heating she spun round the room in quest of 
amusement ; and her sudden jerks and flings from one place 
and thing to another had so much of lawlessness that Ellen 

22 
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was in perpetual terror as to what she might take it into 
her head to do next ; ; - . 

** Where does that door lead to 1" 

"I believe that one leads to the garret," said Ellen. 

" You believe so % why don't you say it does, at once 1" 

" I haven't been up to see." . 

" You haven't ! you expect me to believe that, I s'pose 1 
I am not quite such a gull as you take me for. What's up 
there?" 

** I don't know, of course." 

'' Of course ! I declare I don't know what you are up to 
exactly; but if you won't tell me I'll find out .for myself 
pretty quick, — that's one thing." 

She flung open the door and ran up-; and Ellen heard her 
feet trampling overhead from one end of the house to the 
other ; and sounds too of pushing and pulling things over the 
floor ; it was plain Nancy was rummaging. 

'^ Well," said Ellen, as she turned uneasily upon her bed, 
^ it's no aflair of mine; I can't help it, whatever she does. 
But oh ! won't aunt Fortune be angry !" 
. Nancy presently came down with her frock gathered up 
into a bag before her. 

" What do you think I have got here 1" said she. " I 
s'pose you didn't know there was a basket of fine hickory- 
nuts up there in the comer 1 Was it you or Miss Fortune 
that hid themi away so nicely % I s'pose she thought nobody 
would ever think of looking behind the great blue chest and 
under the feather bed, but it takes me ! — ^Miss Fortune was 
afraid of your stealing 'em, I guess, Ellen 1" 

" She needn't have been," said Ellen, indignantly. 

" No, I s'pose you wouldn't take 'em if you saw 'em ; you 
wouldn't eat 'em if they were cracked for you, would youl" 

She flung some on Ellen's bed as she spoke. Nancy had 
seated herself on the floor, and using for a hammer a piece 
of old iron she had brought down with her from the garret 
she was cracking the nuts on the dean white hearth. 

'' Indeed I wouldn't !" said Ellen, throwing them back ; 
"and you oughtn't to crack them there, Nancy, — ^youll 
make a dreadful muss." 

" What do you think I care 1" said the other, scornfully. 
She leisurely cracked and eat as many as she pleased of the 
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nuts, bestowing the rest in the bosom of her frock. Ellen 
watdied fearfiillj for her next move. If she should open 
the little door and get among her books and boxes ! 

Nancy's first care however was the cup oY gruel. It was 
found too hot for any mortal lips to bear, so it was set on 
one side to cool. Then taking up her rambling examina- 
tion of the room, she went from window to window. 

" What fine big windows ! one micht get in here easy 
enough. I declare, Ellen, some night ril set the ladder up 
against here, and the first thing you'll see will be me coming 
in. You'll have me to sleep with you before you think." 

*' 111 &sten my windows,'^ said Ellen. 

" No, you won't. You'll do it a night or two, maybe, 
but then youll forget it. I shall find them open when I 
come. O ril come !" 

'* But I could call aunt Fortune," said Ellen. 

" No, you couldn't, 'cause if you spoke a word Fd tickle 
you to death ; that's what I'd do. I know how to fix you 00*. 
And if you did call her I'd just whap out of the window and 
run off with my ladder, and then you'd get a fine combing 
for disturbing the house. What's in this trunk 1" 

" Only my clothes and things," said Ellen. 

^ O goody ! that's fine ; now I'll have a look at 'em. 
That's just what I wanted, only I didn't know it Where's 
the key 1 O here it is sticking in,— that's good !" 

'' O please, don't I" said Ellen, raising herself on her 
elbow, " they're all in nice order and you'll get them all in 
confusion. Oh do let them alone !" 

^ You'd best be quiet or I'll come and see you," said 
Nancy ; " I'm just going to look at every thine in it, and if 
I find any thing out of sorts, you'll get it — -What's this 1 
ruffles, I declare ! ain't you fine ! I'll see how they look on 
me. What a plague! you haven't a glass in Uie room. 
Never mind, — ^I am used to dressing without a glass." 

" Oh, I wish you wouldn't," said Ellen, who was worried 
to the last degree at seeing her nicely done-up ruffles round 
Nancy's neck; — ^''they're so nice, and you'll muss them all 
up." 

" Don't cry about it," said Nancy coolly, " I ain't agoing to 
eat 'em. ' My goodness ! what a fine hood ! ain't that pretty." 

Hie nice blue hood was turning about in Nancy's fingers, 



I 
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vA well looked at inside and oiiL' E&en iras in distress 
for fear it would go on Nancy's head, as wdl as the ruffles 
round her neck ; but it didn't ; she flung it at length on one 
side, and went on pulling out one tlung after another, strew- 
ing them Tery carelessly about the floor. 

^ What's here 1 a pair of dirt j stockings, as I am alire. 
Ain't you ashamed to pot dirty stockmgs in your trunk t" 

*^ They are no such thing," said Ellen, who in her Teza- 
fion was in danger of forgetting her fear, — *^ Fye worn them 
but once." , 

^ They've no business in here any how," said Nancy, roll- 
ing them up in a hard ball and giving them a sudden fling 
at Ellen. They just missed her ikoe and struck the wall 
beyond. Ellen seized them to throw back, but her weakness 
warned her she was not able, and a moment reminded her 
of the folly of doing any thing to rouse Nancy, who for the 
present was pretty quiet "^ea lay upon her pillow and 
looked on, ready to cry with vexation. AH her nicely stowed 
piles of white clothes were ruthlessly hurled out and tum- 
bled about ; her capes tried on ; her summer dresses un- 
folded, displayed, criticised. Nancy decided one was too 
short ; another very ugly ; a third horribly ill-made ; and 
when she had done with each it was cast out of her way on 
one side or the other as the case might be. 

The floor was littered with clothes in various states of 
disarrangement and confusion. The bottom of the trunk 
was reached at last, and then Nancy suddenly recollected 
her gruel, and sprang to it. But it had grown cold again. 

*' This won't do," said Nancy, as she put it on the coals 
again, — ^ it must be just right ; it'll warm soon, and then, 
Miss Ellen, you're a going to take it, whether or no. I 
hope you won't give me the pleasure of pouring it down." 

Meanwhile she opened the little door of Ellen's study 
closet and went in there, though Ellen begged her not She 
pulled the door to, and stayed some time perfectly quiet 
Kot able to see or hear what she was doing, and fretted 
beyond measure that her work-box and writing-desk should 
be at Nancy's mercy, or even feel the touch of her fingers, 
Ellen at last could stand it no longer but threw herself out 
of the bed, weak as she was, and went to see what was going 
on. Nancy was seated quietly on the floor, examining with 
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much seeming interest the contents of the work-box ; trying 
on the thimble, cutting bits of thread with the scissors, and 
marking the ends of the spools ; with whatever like pieces 
of misdiief her restless spirit could devise ; but when Ellen 
opened the door she put the box from her and started up. 

" My goodness me !" said she, " this'U never do. What 
are you out here for 1 you'll catch your death with those 
dear little bare feet, and we shall have the mischief to pay." 

As she said this she caught up Ellen in her arms as if she 
had been a baby and carried her back to the bed, where she 
laid her with two or three little shakes, and then proceeded 
to spread up the clothes and tuck her in all round. She then 
ran for the gruel. Ellen was in great question whether to 
give way to tears or vexation ; but with some difficulty de- 
termined upon vexation as the best plan. Nancy prepared 
the gruel to her liking, and brought it to the bedside ; but 
to get it swallowed was another matter. Nancy was resolved 
Ellen should take it. Ellen had less strength but quite as 
much obstinacy as her enemy, and she was equally resolved 
not to drink a drop. Between laughing on Nancy's part, 
and very serious anger on Ellen's, a struggle ensued. Nancy 
tried to force it down, but EUen^s shut teeth were as firm 
as a vice, and the end was that two-thirds were bestowed on 
the sheet. Ellen burst into tears. Nancy laughed. 

" Well, I do think," said she, " you are one of the hardest 
customers ever I came across. I shouldn't want to have 
the managing of you when you get a little bigger. O the 
way Miss Fortune will look when she comes in here will be 
a caution ! O what fun !" 

Nancy shouted and clapped her hands. " Come, stop cry- 
ing !*' said she, " what a baby you are ! what are you crying 
for 1 come stop ! — ^I'll make you laugh if you don't." 

Two or three little applications of Nancy's fingers made 
her words good, but laughing was mixed ^vith crying, and 
Ellen writhed in hysterics. Just then came a little knock 
at the door. Ellen did not hear it, but it quieted Nancy. 
She stood still a moment ; and then as the knock was re- 
peated she called out boldly " Come in !" Ellen raised her 
head *' to see who there might be ;" and great was the sur- 
prise of both and the joy of one as the tall form and broad 

shoulders of Mr. Van Brunt presented themselves. 

so* 
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"^di Mr. YaiBhiiit,'' soiibedEaen, *^I«iaao^ad tosee 
you ! woa't jou {^ease send Nancy sway f 

"^ What are yoa doing here 1*^ said the astODished Datch- 



^Look and see, Mr. Yan Brant,'' saidNancy with aamQe 
of nusdneTs own ooziing; ^ yoa won't he long finding oat 
Igneaa.'' 

^ Take yooisdf o£^ and don't kt me hear of your being 
caught hare again." 

*^ ni go when Fm ready, thank yon," said Nancy ; "^ and 
as to the rest I haTen^ been cas^kt the first time yet ; I 
don't know what yon mean." 

She sprang as she finished her sentence, fi>r Mr. Van Brant 
made a snddoi moTement to catdi her thenand there. He 
was foiled; and that began a ranningdiaseroand the room, 
in the oourse of iriiidi Nancy dodged, poshed, and sprang, 
with the power of squeezing by impassibles and overleaping 
impossibiiities, that to say the least of it was remarkable. 
The room was too small for her and she was caught at last. 

^ I TOW !" said Mr. Van Brant as he pinioned her hands, 
** I should like to see yoa play blind-^nan's-boff for once, if 
I waren^t the blind man." 

'* How'd yoa see me if yoa was f said Nancy, scorn- 
fully. 

^ Now, Miss Ellen," said Mr. Van Brant, as he brought 
her to Ellen's bedside, " here she is safe ; what shall I do 
with her 1" 

^ If you will only send her away, and not let her come 
back, Mr. Van Brunt!" said Ellen, "^ 111 be so mudi obliged 
to you !" 

^ Let me go i*^ said Nancy. ^ I declare you're a real 
mean Dutchman, Mr. Van Brunt." 

He took both her hands in one, and laid the other lightly 
over her ears. 

^ ril let you go," said he. " Now, don't you be caught 
here again if you know what is good for yourself." 

He saw Miss Nancy out of the door, and then came back to 
Ellen, who was crying heartUy i^ain from nervous vexation. 

'' She's gone," said he. '' What has that wicked thing 
been doing, Miss Ellen \ what's the matter with you 1" 

'' Oh, Mr. Van Brant," said Ellen, '' you can't think bow 
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^e has worried me ; she has been here this great while ; just 
look at all mj things on the floor, and that isn't the hal£" 

Mr. Van Brunt gave a long whistle as his eye surveyed 
th« tokens of Miss Nancy's mischief-making, over and 
through which both she and himself had been chasing at 
full speed, making the state of matters rather worse than it 
was before. 

" I do say,'' said he, slowly, " that is too bad. I'd fix them 
up again for you, Miss Ellen, if I knew how; but my hands 
are a'most as clumsy as my feet, and I see the marks of 
them there ; it's too bad I declare ; I didn't know what I 
was going on." 

"Never mind, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen,— "I don't 
mind what you have done a bit. I'm so glad to see you !" 

She put out her^little hand to him as she spoke. He took 
it in his own silently, but though he said and showed noth- 
ing of It, Ellen's look and tone of affection thrilled his heart 
with pleasure. 

" How do you do 1" said he kindly. 

" I'm a great deal better," said Ellen. " Sit down, won't 
you, Mr. Van Brunt 1 I want to see you a little." 

Horses wouldn't have drawn him away after that. He 
sat down. 

" Ain't you going to be up again some of these days ?" 
said he. 

" O yes, I hope so," said Ellen sighing; " I am very tired 
of lying here." 

He looked round the room ; got up and mended the fire ; 
then came and sat down again. 

" I was up yesterday for a minute," said Ellen, " but the 
chair tired me so I was glad to get back to bed again." 

It was no wonder; harder and straighter-backed chairs 
never were invented. Probably Mr. Van Brunt thought so. 

" Wouldn't you like to have a rocking-cheer ?" said he 
suddenly, as if a bright thought had struck him. 

" Oh yes, how much I should !" said Ellen, with another 
long-drawn breath, "but there isn't such a thing in the 
house that ever I saw." 

" Ay, but there is in other houses though," said Mr. Van 
Brunt, with as near an approach to a smile as his lips com- 
monly made ; — ^we'll see !" 
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"ESUssn. smilecl more bioadlj^ ** But don't you give your- 
'self any trouble for me,'' said she. 

" Trouble indeed !" said Mr. Van Brunt ; " I don't know 
any thing about that. How came that wicked thing up here 
to plague you?" 

"^ She said aunt Fortune left her to take care of me." 

"' That's one of her lies. Tour aunt's goue out, I know ; 
but she's a trifle wiser than to do such a thing as that. She 
has plagued you badly, ha'n't she)" 

He might have thought so. The colour which excitement 
brought into Ellen's &oe had &ded away, and i^e had set- 
tled herself back against her pillow with an expression of 
weakness and weariness that the strong man saw and felt. 

-" What is there I can do for you 1" said he, with a gen- 
tleness that seemed almost strange from such lips. 

"If you would," said Ellen &intly, — ^" if you could h^ so 
kind as to read me a hynm ? — ^I should be so glad. Fve had 
nobody to read to me." 

Her hand put the little boolc towards him as she said so. 

Mr. Van Brunt would vastly rather any one had asked 
him to plough an acre. He was to the fall as much con- 
founded as poor Ellen had once been at a request of his. 
He hesitated, and looked towards Ellen wishing for an ex- 
cuse. But the pale little face that lay there against the pil- 
low, — the drooping eyelids, — ^the meek helpless look of the 
little child, put all excuses out of his head ; and though he 
would have chosen to do almost any thing else, he took the 
book and asked her " Where ?" She said anywhere ; and 
he took the first he saw. 

"Poor, weak, and worthless though I am, 
I have a rieh almighty Mend ; 
Jesns the Saviour is his name, 
He freely loves, and withoat end." 

^ Oh," said Ellen with a sigh of pleasure, and folding her 
hands on her breast, — "how lovely that is !" 

He stopped and looked at her a moment, and tben went 
on with increased gravity. 

"He ninsomM me from hell with blood. 
And bv hia pow'r my foes oontroll'd; 
He foana me wandering fiur from God, 
And brought me to his dioeen fbld.*' 
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^ Fold r said Ellen, opening her eyes ; '< what is that ?'' 

^It's where sheep are penned, ain't itl" said Mr. Van 
Brunt, afler a pause. 

" Oh yes !" said Ellen, " that's it ; I remember ; that's 
like what he said, * I am the good shepherd,' and ' the Lord 
is ray shepherd ;' I know now. Go on, please." 

He finished the hymn without more interruption. Look- 
ing again towards Ellen, he was surprised to see several 
large tears finding their way down her cheeks from under 
the wet eyelash. But she quickly wiped them away. 

"What do you read them things for," said he, "if they 
make you feel bad 1" 

" Feel bad !" said Ellen. " Oh they don't ; they make 
me happy ; I love them dearly. I never read that one be- 
fore. You can't think how much I am obliged to you for 
reading it to me. Will you let me see where it is 1" 

He gave it her. 

" Yes, there's his mark !" said Ellen, with sparklioff eyes. 
" Now, Mr. Van Brunt, would you be so very good as to 
read it once more ?" 

He obeyed. It was easier this time. She listened as 
before witn closed eyes, but the colour came and went once 
or twice. 

" Thank you very much," she said, when he had done. 
"Are you going?" 

" I must ; I have some things to look after." 

She hdd his hand still. 

" Mr. Van Brunt, — don't you love hymns 1" 

" I don't know much about 'em, Miss Ellen." 

" Mr. Van Brunt, are you one of that fold 1" 

"What fold r 

"The fold of Oirist's people." 

" I'm afeard not. Miss Ellen," said he soberly, after a 
minute's pause. 

" Because," said Ellen, bursting into tears, " I wish you 
were, very much." 

She carried the great brown hand to her lips before she 
let it go. He went without saying a word. But when he 
got out he stopped and looked at a little tear she had left 
on the back of it. And he looked till one of his own fell 
there to keep it company. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

O that hadi how nd % paange ttol 



THE next day, about the middle of the afleraoon, a light 
step crossed the shed, and the great door opening geutlj, 
in walked Miss Alice Humphreys. The room was all ^ redd 
up," and Miss Fortune and her mother sat there at work ; 
one picking over white beans at the table, the other in her 
usual seat by the fire, and at her usual employment, which 
was knitting. Alice came forward, and asked the old lady 
how she did. 

"Pretty well — O pretty well !'* she answered, with the 
look of bland good-humour her &ce almost always wore, — 
" and glad to see you, dear. Take a chair." 

Alice did so, quite aware that the other person in the 
room was no/.glad to see her. 

" And how goes the world with you. Miss Fortune ?" 

'* Humph ! it's a queer kind of world, I think," answered 
that lady dryly, sweeping some of the picked beans into her 
pan ; — ^'^ I get a'most sick of it sometimes." 

"Why, what's the matter?" said Alice, pleasantly; 
" may I ask 1 Has any thing happened to trouble you 1 

" O no !" said the other somewhat impatiently ; " nothing 
that's any matter to any one but myself; it's no use speak- 
ing about it." 

" Ah ! Fortune never would take the world easy," said 
the old woman, shaking her head from side to side ; " never 
would ; — ^I never could get her." 

" Now do hush, mother, will you !" said the daughter, 
turning round upon her with startling sharpness of look and 
tone ; — ^ ' take the world easy !' you always did ; I am glad 
I ain't like you." 
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''I don't think it's a bad way afler all," said Alice; 
'^what's the use of taking it hard, Miss Fortune 1" 

*' The way one goes on !" said that lady, picking awaj at 
her beans very fiist and not answering Alice's question, — 
" I'm tired of it ; — toil, toil, and drive, drive, — ^from morn- 
ing to night; — and what's the end of it alii" 

** Not much," said Alice gravely, " if our toiling looks no 
further than Om world. When we go we shall carry noth- 
ing away with us. I should think it would be very wearisome 
to toil only for what we cannot keep nor stay long to enjo v." 

^ It's a pity you wam't a minister, Miss Alice, said Miss 
Fortune dryly. 

" O no. Miss Fortune," said Alice smiling, ^the family 
would be overstocked. My father is one and my brother 
will be another; a third would be too much. You must be 
so good as to let me preach without taking orders." 

" Well, I wish every minister was as good a one as you'd 
make," said Miss Fortune, her hard face giving way a little ; 
— " at any rate nobody'd mind any thing you'd say, Miss 
Alice." 

*' That would be unlucky, in one sense," said Alice ; 
" but I believe I know what you mean. But, Miss Fortune, 
no one would dream the world went very hard with you. 
I don't know any body I think lives in more independent 
comfort and plenty, and has things more to her mind. I 
never come to the house that I am not struck with the fine 
look of the farm and all that belongs to it." 

*' Yes," said the old lady, nodding her head two or three 
times, " Mr. Van Brunt is a good farmer — ^very good — 
there's no doubt about that." 

" I wonder what h^d do,?' said Miss Fortune, quickly 
and sharply as before, " if there wam't a head to manage 
for him! — O the farm's well enough. Miss Alice, — tain't 
that ; every one knows where his own shoe pinches." 

" I wish you'd let me into the secret then. Miss Fortune ; 
I'm a cobbler by profession." 

Miss Fortune's ill-humor was giving way, but something 
disagreeable seemed again to cross her mind. Her brow 
darkened. 

" I say it's a poor kind of world and I'm sick of it ! One 
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may slave and slaye one's life out fi>r other people, and what 
thanks do you get 1— I'm sick of it." 

'^ There's a little body up-stairs, or I'm much mistaken, 
who will give you very sincere thanks for every kindness 
shown her." 

Miss Fortune tossed her head, and brushing the refuse 
beans into her lap, she pushed back her chair with a jerk to 
go to the fire with them* 

'^Much you know about her, Miss Alice ! Thanks, in- 
deed ! I haven't seen the sign of such a thing since ahe's 
been here, for all I have worked and worked and had plague 
enough with her I am sure. Deliver me from other peo- 
ple's children, say I!" 

" After all. Miss Fortune," said Alice soberly, '* it is not 
what we do for people that makes them love us,— or at 
least every thing depends on the way things are done. A 
look of love, a word of kindness, goes further towards win- 
ning the heart than years of service or benefactions moim- 
tain-high without them." 

^< Does she say I am unkind to her 1^ asked Miss Fortune 
fiercely. 

^ Pardon me," said Alice, ** words on her part are unneces- 
sary ; it is easy to see from your own that there is no love 
lost between you, and I am very sorry it is so." 

^^ Love, indeed !" said Miss !rortune with great indigna- 
tion ; ^ there never was any to lose I can assure you. She 
plagues the very life out of me. Why, she hadn't been here 
three days before she went off with that girl Nancy Vawse 
that I had told her never to go near, and was gone idl night ; 
that's the time she got in the brook. And if you'd seen her 
face when I was scolding her about it ! — ^it was like seven 
thunder clouds. Much you know about it! I dare say 
she's very sweet to you ; that's the way she is to every 
body beside me — ^they all think she's too good to live; 
and it just makes me mad !" 

" She told me herself" said Alice, '' of her behaving ill 
another time, about her mother's letter." 

^' Yes — that was another time. I wish you'd, seen herf* 

" I believe she saw and felt her fault in that case. Didn't 
she ask your pardon % she said she would." 

'< Yes,^' said Miss Fortune dryly, ^ after a fashion." 
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" Has flhe had her letter jet V 

** How is she Uvdaj t" 

** O she's well enough — she's sitting up. You can go up 
and see her." 

*" I wiU directly," said Alice. <" But now. Miss Fortune, I 
am going to ask a fiiTOur of you, — ^will yon do me a great 
pleasure 1" 

*" Gertahdy, Miss Alice,-— if I can." 

^If you Uiink Ellen has been suffidendy punished for 
her illrbehaviour — if you do not think it right to withhold 
her letter still, — ^will you let me have the pleasure of 
giving it to her? I should take it as a great &vour to 
myself." 

Miss Fortune made no kind of reply to this, but stalked 
out of the room, and in a few minutes stalked in again with 
the letter, which she gave to Alice, only saying shortly, "• It 
came to me in a letter from her &ther." 

"" You are willing she should have it V* said Alice. 

*.' O yes !— do what you like with it." 

Alice- now went softly up stairs. She found Ellen^s door 
a little ajar, and looking in could see Ellen seated in a rock- 
ing-chair between the door and the fire, in her double-gown, 
and with her hynm-book in her hand. It happened that 
Ellen had spent a good part of that afternoon in crying for 
her lost letter ; and the £ice that she turned to the door on 
hearing some slight noise outside was very white and thin 
indeed. And though it was placid too, her eye searched the 
crack of the door with a keen wistfulness that went to Alice^s 
heart. But as the door was gently pushed open, and the 
eye caught the figure that stood behind it, the sudden and 
entire change of expression took away all her powers of 
speech. Ellen's &ce became radiant; she rose from her 
chair, and as Alice came silently in and kneeling down to be 
near her took her in her arms, Ellen put both hers round 
Alice's neck and laid her &ce there ;— one was too happy 
and the other too touched to say a word. 

" My poor child !" was Alice's first expression. 

*^ No I ain't," said Ellen, tightening the squeeze of her 
i^rms round Alice's neck; "I am not poor at all now." 

Alice presently rose, sat down in the rocking-chair and 

23 
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took Ellen in her lap ; and Ellen rested her head on her 
bosom as she had been wont to do of old time on her 
mother's. 

" I am too happy,** she murmured. But she was weep- 
ing, and the current of tears seemed to gather force as it 
flowed. What was little Ellen thinking of just then ? O 
those times gone by ! — ^when she had sat just so ; her head 
pillowed on another as gentle a breast ; kind arms wrapped 
round her, just as now ; the same little old double-gown ; 
the same weak helpless feeling ; .the same committing her- 
self to tiie strengtn and care of another ;— 4iow mad the 
same, and oh ! how much not the same ! — and Ellen knew 
both. Blessins as she did the breast on which she leaned 
and the arms whose pressure she felt, they yet reminded her 
sadly of those most loved and so very wt away ; and it was 
an odd mixture of relief and regret, joy and sorrow, grati- 
fied and ungratified a£[ection, that opened the* sluices of her 
eyes. Tears poured. 

^ What is tne matter, my love ?'* said Alice softly. 

** I don't know," whispered Ellen. 

^ Are you so glad to see me 1 or so sorry ? or what is it 1" 

*' Oh, glad and sorry both, I think," said Ellen with a long 
breath, and sitting up. 

**' Have you wanted me so much, my poor child 1" 

^ I cannot tell you how much," said Ellen, her words out 
short 

" And didn't you know that I have been sick too 1 What 
did you think had become of mel Why, Mrs. Vawse was 
with me a whole week, and this is the very first day I have 
been able^to go out. It is so fine to-day I was permitted to 
ride Sharp down." 

'< Was that it 1" said Ellen. '' I did wonder, Miss Alioe, 
I did wonder very much why you did not come to see me, 
but I never liked to ask aunt Fortune, because — ^" 

** Because what 1" 

^ I don't know as I ought to say what I was going to ; — ^I 
had a feeling she would be glad about what I was sorry 
about." 

^ Don't know that you ought to say," sud Alice. ^ Re> 
member, you are to study iSglish with me." 

Ellen smiled a glad smile. / 
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^ And jou have had a weary two weeks of it, haven^t 
you, dear T 

'^ Oh," said Ellen, with another long-drawn sigh, ^ how 
weanr ! Part of that time, to be sure, I was out of my head ; 
but i have got 90 tired lying here aU alone ; aunt Fortune 
coming in and out was just as good as nobody." 

" Poor child T said Alice, "you have had a worse time 
than!.'' 

" I used to lie and watch that crack in the door at the foot 
of my bed," said Ellen, " and I got so tired of it I hated to 
see it, but when I opened my eyes I couldn't help looking 
at it, and watching all the little ins and outs in the crack till 
I was as sick of it as could be. And that button too that fast- 
ens the door, and the little round mark the button has made, 
and thinking how &r the button went round. And then if I 
looked towards the windows I would go right to counting the 
panes, first up and down and then across ; and I didn't want 
to count them, but I couldn't help it ; and watching to see 
through which pane the sky looked brightest. Oh I got so 
sick of it all ! There was only i^h^ fire that I didn't get tired 
of looking at ; I always liked to lie and look at that, except 
when it hurt my eyes. And oh how I wanted to see you. 
Miss Alice ! You can't think how sad I felt that you didn't 
come to see me. 1 couldn't think what could be the mat- 
ter." 

" I should have been with you, dear, and not have lefb 
you, if I had not been tied at home myself." 

"So I thought; and that made it seem so very strange. 
But O! don't you think," said Ellen, her face suddeidy 
brightening, — " don't you think Mr. Van Brunt came up to 
see me last night 1 Wasn't it good of himi He even 
sat down and read to me ; only think of that. And isn't 
he kind 1 he asked if I would like a rocking-chair ; and of 
course I said yes, for these other chairs are dreadful, they 
break my back ; and there wasn't such a thing as a rocking- 
chair in aunt Fortune's house, she hates 'em, she says ; and 
this morning, the first thing I knew, in walked Mr. Van Brunt 
with this nice rocking-chair. Just get up and see how nice 
it is ; — ^you see the back is cushioned, and the elbows, as well 
as the seat ; — ^it's queer-looking, ain't it ? but it's very com- 
fortable. Wasn't it good of him ?" 
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^ It was very kind, I think. Bat' do you know, IHlen, I 
am going to have a quarrel with you V^ 

"What about r said Ellen. "I don't believe it's any 
thing very bad, for you look pretty good-humoured, consid- 
ering." 

'^ Nothing very bad," said Alice, ^ but still enough to quar- 
rel about You have twice said ' airCt^ dnce I have been here." 

« Oh," said Ellen, laughing, ** is that aU ?" 

'* Yes," said Alice, *' and my English ears don't like it at 
all." . 

'* Then they sha'n't hear it," said Ellen, kissing her. ^ I 
don't know what makes me say it ; I never used to. But 
Fve got more to tell you ; I've had more visiters. Who do 
you think came to see me % — ^you'd never guess — ^Nancy 
Vawse ! — ^Mr. Van Brunt came in the very nick of time, when 
I was almost worried to death with her. Only think of her 
coming up here ! unknown to every body. Aiid she stayed 
an age, and how she did go on. She cracked nuts on the 
hearth ; — she got every stitch of my clothes out of my trunk 
and scattered them over the floor ; — she tried to make me 
drink gruel till between us we spilled a great parcel on the 
bed ; and she had begun to tickle me when Mr. Van Brunt 
came. O wasn't I glad to see him ! And when aunt For- 
tune came up and saw it all she was as angry as she could 
be ; and she scolded and scolded, till at last I told her it 
was none of my doing, — ^I couldn't help it at all, — and she 
needn't talk so to me about it ; and then she said it was 
my fault the whole of it ! that if I hadn't scraped acquaint- 
ance with Nancy when she had forbidden me all this would 
never have happened." 

"There is some truth in that, isn't there, Ellen t" 

"Perhaps so; but I think it might all have happened 
whether or no ; and at any rate it is a little hard to talk so 
to me about it now when it's all over and can't be helped. 
O, I have been so tired to-day, Miss Alice ! — aunt Fortune 
has been in such a bad humour." 

"What put her in a bad humour 1" 

" Why, all this about Nancy in the first place ; and then 
I know she didn't like Mr. Van Brunt's bringing the rock- 
ing-chair for me ; she couldn't say much, but I could see br 
her face. And then Mrs. Van Brunt's coming-r-I doa% 
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think she liked that. O, Mrs. Van Brunt came to see me 
this morning, and brought me a custard. How many peo- 
ple are kind to me ! — everywhere 1 go." 

^I hope, dear Ellen, you don*t forget whose kindness 
sends them alL" 

^ I don't, Miss Alice ; I always think of that now ; and 
it seems you can't think how pleasant to me sometimes." 
I ^Then I hope you can bear unkindness from one poor 
j woman, — who after all isn't as happy as you are, — without 
feeling any ill-will towards her in return." 

" I don't think I feel ill-wUl towards her," said Ellen ; " I 
always try as hard as I can not to ; but I can't likB her. Miss 
Alice ; and I do get out of patience. It's very easy to put 
me out of patience, I think; it takes almost nothing some- 
times." 

^ But remember, ' charity sufiereth long and is kind.' " 

^ And I try all the while, dear Miss Alice, to keep down 
my bad feelings," said Ellen, her eyes watering as she 
spoke ; " I try and pray to get rid of them, and I hope I shall 
by and by ; I believe I am very bad." 

Alice drew her closer. 

^' I have felt very sad part of to-day," said Ellen pres- 
ently<; ^ aunt Fortune, and my being so lonely, and my 
poor letter, altogether ; — ^but part of the time I felt a great 
deal better. I was learning that lovely hymn,— do you 
know it. Miss Alice? — 'Poor, weak, and worthless, though 
I am V " 

Alice went on : — 

'* I have a rioh almigbtv' fHend, 
Jesas the Saviour is nis name, 
He freely loves, and without end." 

'^ O dear Ellen, whoever can say that, has no right to be 
unhappy. No matter what happens, we have enough to be 
glad of" 

'' And then I was thinking of those words in the Psalms, — 
* Blessed is the man' — stop, I'll find it ; I don't know exactly 
how it goes ; — * Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven ; 
whose sin is covered.' " 

"O yes indeed !" said Alice. "It is a shame that any 
trifles should worry much those whose sins are forgiven them 
and who are the children of the great King. Poor Miss For- 

2t* 
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tone never knew the sweetness of those words. We ought 
to be sorry for her, and pray for her, Ellen ; and never, never, 
even in thought, return evil for evil. It is not like CSirist 
to do so." 

'' I will not^ I will not, if I can help it," said Ellen. 

^ You can help it ; but there is only one way. Now,. Ellen 
dear, I have three pieces of news for you that I think you 
will like. One concerns you, another myself, and the third 
concerns both you and myself. Whidi will you have first 1" 

" Three pieces of sood news !" said Ellen with opening 
eyes ;— " I think Fll have my part first." 

Directing Ellen's eyes to her pocket, Alice slowly made the 
comer of the letter show itself. jSllen's colour came and went 
quick as it was drawn forth ; but when it was fairly out and 
sne knew it again, she flung herself upon it with a 'desperate 
eaeemess Alice had not looked for ; she was startled at the 
half frantic way in which the child clasped and kissed it, 
weeping bitterly at the same time. Her transport was al- 
most hysterical. She had opened the letter, but she was not 
able to read a word ; and quitting Alice's arms she threw 
herself upon the bed, sobbing in a mixture of joy and sorrow 
that seemed to take away her reason. Alice looked on sur- 
prised a moment^ but only a moment, and turned away. 

When £31en was able to begin her letter the reading of it 
served to throw her back into fresh fits of tears. Many a word 
of Mrs. Montgomery's went so to her little daughter's heart 
that its very inmost cords of love and tenderness were wrung. 
It is true the letter was short and very simple ; but it came 
from her mother's heart ; it was written by her mother's hand ; 
and the very old remembered handwriting had mighty power 
to move her. She was so wrapped up in her own feelings 
that through it all she never noticed that Alice was not near 
her, that iJice did not speak to comfort her. When the let^ 
ter had been read time after time, and wept over again and 
again, and Ellen at last was folding it up for the present, she 
bethought herself of her friend and turned to look after her. 
Alice was sitting by the window, her ftoe hid in her hands ; 
and as Ellen drew near she was surprised to see that hei* 
tears were flowing and her breast heaving. Ellen came 
quite dose, and softly laid her hand on idice's tdioulder. 
But it drew no attention. 
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" Mbs Alice," said Eflen almost fearfully,—" dear Miss 
Alice,'' — and her own eyes filled fast again, " what is the 
matter? — ^won't you tell meT — Oh don't do so! please 
don't !" 

" I will not," said Alice lifting her head ; " I am sonr I 
have troubled you dear ; I am sorry I could not help it.' 

She kissed Ellen, who stood anxious and sorrowful by 
her side, and brushed away her tears. But Ellen saw she 
had been shedding a great many. 

''What is the matter, dear Miss Alice? what has hap- 
pened to trouble you ?--won't you tell me ?"— Ellen was 
almost crying herself. 

Alice came back to the rocking-chair, and took Ellen in 
her arms again ; but she did not answer her. Leaning her 
face against Ellen's forehead she remained silent. Ellen 
Tentured to ask no more questions ; but lifting her hand 
once or twice caressingly to Alice's &ce she was distressed 
to find her cheek wet still. Alice spoke at last. 

" It isn't fair not to tell you what is the matter, dear El- 
len, «ince I have let you see me sorrowing. It is nothing 
new, nor anything I would have otherwise if I could. It is 
only that I have had a mother once, and have lost her ; and 
you brought back the old time so strongly that I could not 
command myself." 

Ellen felt a hot tear drop upon her forehead, and again 
ventured to speak her sympaUiy only by silently stroking 
Alice's cheek. 

'' It is all past now," said Alice ; '' it is all well. I would 
not have her back again. I shall go to her I hope by and 

" Oh no ! you must stay with me," said Ellen, clasping 
both arms round her. 

There was a Ions silence, during which they remained 
locked in each others arms. 

" Ellen dear," said Alice at length, " we are both mother- 
less, for the present at least, — ^both of us almost alone ; I 
think God has brought us together to be a comfort to each 
other. We will be sisters while he permits us to be so. 
Don't call me Miss Alice any more. You shall be my lit- 
tle sister and I will be your elder sister, and my home shall 
be your home as well." 
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Ellen's arms were drawn very close round her companion 
at this, but she said nothing, and her face was laid in Alice's 
bosom. There was another Terj long pause. Then Alice 
spoke in a livelier tone. 

" Come, Ellen 1 look up ! you and I have forgotten our- 
selves ; it isn't good for sick people to get down in the 
dumps. Look up and let me see these pale cheeks. Don't 
you want something to eat T 

" I don't know," said Ellen faintly. 

" What would vou say to a cup of chicken broth 1" 

'^01 should like it very much !" said Ellen with new 
enei^y. 

'^ Margery made me some particularly nice, as she always 
does ; and I took it into my head a little might not come 
amiss to you ; so I resolved to stand the chance of Sharp's 
jolting it all over me, and I rode down with a little pail of 
it on my arm. Let me rake open these coals and you shall 
have some directly." 

*' And did you come without being spattered?" said Ellen. 

" Not a drop. Is this what you use to warm things in 1 
Never mind, it has had gruel in it ; I'll set the tin paU on 
the fire; it won't hurt it." 

^ I am so much obliged to you," said Ellen, " for do you 
know I have got quite tired of gruel, and panada I can't 
bear." 

" Then I am very glad I brought it" 

While it was warming Alice washed Ellen's gruel cup 
and spoon ; and presently she had the satisfaction of seeing 
Ellen eating the broth with that keen enjoyment none know 
but those that have been sick and are getting well. She 
smiled to see her gaining strength almost in the very act 
of swallowing. 

"Ellen," said she presently, "I have been considering 
your di*essing-table. It looks rather doleful. Ill make you 
a present of some dimity, and when you come to see me 
you shall make a cover for it that will reach down to the 
floor and hide those long legs." 

'< That wouldn't do at all," said Ellen ; " aunt Fortune 
would go off into all sorts of fits." 

"What about r 

"Why the washing, Miss Alice — ^to have such a great 
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tiling to wash every now and then. You can't think what 
a fuss she makes if I have more than just so many white 
clothes in the wash every week." 

" That's too bad," said Alice. " Suppose you bring it up 
to me — ^it wouldn't be often — ^and I'll have it washed for 
you, — ^if you care enough about it<to take the trouble." 

" O indeed I do !" said Ellen ; " I should like it very much ; 
and 111 get Mr. Van Brunt to— no I can't, aunt Fortune 
won't let me ; I was going to say I would get him to saw off 
the legs and make it lower for me, and then my dressiug- 
box would stand so nicely on the top. Maybe I can yet. 
Oh I never showed you my boxes and things." 

Ellen brought them all out and displayed their beauties. 
In the course of going over the writing-desk she came to the 
secret drawer and a little money in it. 

^ Oh that puts me in mind !" she said. '^ Miss Alice, this 
money is to be spent for some poor child ; — ^now Pve been 
thinking Nancy has behaved so to me I should like to give 
her something to show her that I don't feel unkindly about 
it — ^what do you think would be a good thing 1" 

^' I don't know, Ellen — ^I'll take the matter into consid- 
eration." 

" Do you think a Bible would do 1" 

" Perhaps that would do as well as any thing; — ^I'U think 
about it." 

" I should like to do it very much," said Ellen, " for she 
has vexed me wonderfully." 

" Well, Ellen, wo]^ld you like to hear my other pieces 
of news ? or have you no curiosity ?" 

" O yes, indeed," said Ellen ; " I had forgotten it entirely ; 
what is it. Miss Alice f 

" You know I told you one concerns only myself, but it 
is great news to me. I learnt this morning that my brother 
will come to spend the holidays with me. It is many 
months since I have seen him." 

" Does he live far away 1" said Ellen. 

" Yes, — ^he has gone far away to pursue his studies, and 
cannot come home oflen. The other piece of news is that 
I intend, if you have no objection, to ask Miss Fortune's 
leave to have you spend the holidays with me too." 

*' Oh, delightful !'' said Ellen, starting up and clapping 
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her haadS) and tlien throwing them roond her adopted ma- 
ter's nedi; — ^dear Alice, how good yon are f* 

^Ihen I sappoee I may reckon upon your consent," 
said Alice, ''and I'll speak to Miss Fortune without de- 
lay.'' 

^O thank yon, dear Ifiss Alice; — how glad Jam! I shall 
be happy all the time fix>m now till thai thinking of it 
Yon aren't going ?" 

•*Imnst^ 

^ Ah don^t go yet ! Sit down agun; you know you're 
my sister,— don't yon want to read mamma's letter! 

** If you please, Ellen, I should like it Tery much." 

She sat down, and Ellen gave her the letter, and stood by 
while she read it, watching her with glistening eyes ; and 
though as she saw Alice's fill her own overflowed again, she 
hung over her still to the last ; going over every line this 
time witii a new pleasure. 

''iTetf Tork^ Saturday^ Nov. 22, 18—. 
** Mr DxAB Ellbxt, 

^I meant to have written to you before, but have been 
scarcely able to do so. I did make one or two efforts which 
came to nothing ; I was obliged to give it up before finishing 
any thing that could be call^ a letter. To-day I feel mu<£ 
stronger than I have at any time since your departure. 

^ 1 have missed you, my dear child, very mudt There is not 
an hour in the day, nor a half hour, that the want of you does 
not come home to my heart ; and I think I have missed you 
in my very dreams. This separation is a very hard thing to 
bear. But the hand that has arranged it does nothing amiss ; 
we must trust Him, my daughter, tiiat all will be well. I feel 
it if well ; though sometimes the thought of your dear littie 
face is almost too much for me. I will thank God I have had 
such a blessing so long, and I now commit my treasure to 
Him. It is an unspeakable comfort to me to do this, for 
nothing committed to his care is ever foigotten or neglected. 
Oh my daughter, never forget to pray ; never slight it. It is 
almost my only refuge, now I have lost vou, and it bears me 
up. How often — ^how often, — ^through years gone by,— 
when heart-sick and faint, — ^I have fidlen on my knees, and 
presentiy there have been as it were drops of cool water 
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sprinkled upon my spirit's fever. Learn to love prayer, dear 
Ellen, and then you will have a cure for all the sorrows of 
life. And keep this letter, that if ever you are like to for- 
get it, your mother's testimony may come to mind again. 

'^ My tea, that used to be so pleasant, has become a sad meal 
to me. I drink it mechanioUly and set down my cup, re- 
membering only that the dear little hand which used to 
minister to my wants is near me no more. My child — my 
child ! — ^words are poor to express the heart's yearnings, — 
XKj spirit is near vou all the time. 

'^ Your old gentleman has paid me several visits. The day 
after you went came some beautiful pigeons. I sent word 
back that you were no longer here to enjoy his ffifts, and the 
next day he came to see me. He has shown himself very 
kind. And all this, dear Ellen, had for its immediate cause 
your proper and ladylike behaviour in the store. That 
thought luts been sweeter to me than all the old gentleman's 
birds and fruit I am sorry to inform you that though I have 
seen him so many times I am still perfectly ignorant of his 
name. 

^ We set sail Monday in the England. Your father has se- 
cured a nice state-room for me, and 1 have a store of comforts 
laid up for the voyage. So next week you may imagine me 
out on the broad ocean, with nothing but sky and clouds and 
water be seen around me, and probably much too sick to look 
at those. Never mind that ; the sickness is good for me. 

^ I will write you as soon as I can again, and send by the 
first conveyance. 

" And now my dear baby — my precious child — ^farewell. 
May the blessing of God be with you ! 

** Your affectionate mother, 

"E. Montgomery." 

'* You ought to be a good child, Ellen," said Alice, as she 
dashed away some tears. ^' Thank you for letting me see 
this ; it has been a gfeat pleasure to me." 

''And now," said Ellen, ''you feel as if you knew mam- 
ma a little." 

" Enough to honour and respect her very much. Now 
good-by, my love ; I must be at home before it is late. I 
will see you again before Christmas comes." 
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OHAPTEB XXIL 



When iddM lumg by the wan, 
And Dick Um aliephenl blows his nail. 
And Tom bean logs into the ball, 
And milk comes frozen home in paU. 



TO Ellen^s sorrow she was pronounced next morning well 
enough to come down stairs; her aunt averring that '^it 
was no use to keep a fire burning up there for nothing.^ She 
must get up ana dress in the cold again ; and winter had 
&irl7 set in now ; the 19th of December rose clear and keen. 
Ellen looked sighingly at the heap of ashes and the dead 
brands in the fireplace where the bright little fire had blazed 
so cheerfully the evening before. But regrets did not help 
the matter ; and sluvering she b^an to dress as fiist as she 
could. Since her illness a basin and pitcher had been brought 
into her room, so the washing at the spout was ended for the 
present ; and though the basin had no place but a chair, and 
the pitcher must stand on the floor, Ellen thought herself too 
happy. But how cold it was ! The wind swept past her 
windows, giving wintry shakes to the panes of glass, and 
through many an opening in the wooden frame-work of the 
house it came in and saluted Ellen's bare arms and neck. 
She hurried to finish her dressing, and wrapping her double- 
gown over all, went down to the kitchen: It was another 
climate there. A great fire was burning that it quite cheered 
Ellen's heart to look at; and the air seemed to be full of 
cofiee and buckwheat cakes ; Ellen almost thought she should 
get enough break&st bv the sense of smell. 

^ Ah ! here you are,'' said Miss Fortune. " What have 
you sot that tlung on for?" 

^ u was so cold up stairs," said Ellen, drawing up her 
shoulders. Hie warmth had not got inside of her wrapper 
yet 
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"Well, 'tain't cold here; you'd better pull it off right 
away. I've no notion of people's making themselves tender. 
You 11 be warm enough directly. Breakfast '11 warm you." 

Ellen felt almost inclined to quarrel with the breakfast 
that was offered in exchange for her comfortable wrapper ; 
she pulled it off however and sat down without saying any 
thing. Mr. Van Brunt put some cakes on her plate. 

"If breakfast's a going to warm you," said he, " make 
haste and get something down; or drink a cup of cofiee ; 
you're as blue as skim milk." 

" Am I r said Ellen laughing ; " I feel blue ; but I can't 
eat such, a pile of cakes as that, Mr. Van Brunt." 

As a general thing the meals at Miss Fortune's were 
silent solemnities ; an occasional consultation, or a few ques- 
tions and remarks about farm affiiirs, being all that ever 
passed. The breakfast this morning was a singular excep- 
tion to' the common rule. . 

"1 am in a regular quandary," said the mistress of the 
house, when the meal was about half over. 

Mr. Van Brunt looked up for an instant, and asked " what 
about ?" 

" Why, how I am ever going to do to get those apples 
and sausage-meat done. \i I go to doing 'em myself I shall 
about get through by spring." 

" Why don't you make a bee 1" said Mr. Van Brunt. 

" Ain't enough of either on 'em to make it worth while. 
I ain't a going to have all the bother of a bee without some- 
thing to show for't." 

" Turn 'em both into one," su^ested her counsellor, go- 
ing on with his break&st. 

" Both 1" 

" Yes — ^let 'em pare apples in one room and cut pork in 
t'other." 

" But I wonder who ever heard of such a thing before," 
said Miss Fortune, pausing with her cup of coffee half way 
to her lips. Presently, however, it was carried to her 
mouth, drunk off, and set down with an air of determination. 

" I don't care," said she, " if it never was heard of. I'll 
do it for once anyhow. I'm not one of them to care what 
folks say. I'll have it so ! But I won't have 'em to tea, 
mind you ; I'd rather throw apples and all into the fire at 

34 
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OQoe. Fn liaYe but one plagae of seCtiiig tables, and that. 
I won't have 'em to teai. Fll make it up to 'em in the sap- 
per thoagh." 

Til take care to publish that," sud Mr. Van Brant. 

^ Don't jou %o and do sodi a thing," said Miss Fortune 
earnestly. ^ I shall have the whole country on my hands. 
I won't have but just as man yon 'em asll do what I want 
done ; that'll be as much as I can stand under. Don't yon 
whbper a word of it to a living creature. Ill go round and 
ask ^m myself to come Monday ev^iing." 

'^ Monday evening — then I suppose you'd like to have 
up the sleigh thb afternoon, l^o's a-comingt" 

" I don't know ; I ha'n't asked 'em yet." 

^They'll every soul come that's asked, that you may de- 
pend ; diere ain t one on 'em that would miss of it for a 
dollar." 

Miss Fortune bridled a little at the implied tribute to 
her housekeeping. 

''If 1 was some fi>lks I wouldn't let people know I was 
in such a mighty hurry to get a good supper," she observed 
rather scornfully. 

^ Humph !" said Mr. Van Brunt ; ^ I think a good supper 
ain't a bad thing ;*and Pve no objection to folk's knowing it." 

" Pshaw ! I didn't mean yow," said Miss Fortune ; ** I 
was thinking of those Lawsons, and other folks." 

*' If you're a going to ask ikem, to your bee you ain't of 
my mind." 

" Well, I am though," replied Miss Fortune; '^there's a 
good many hands of 'em ; they can turn off a good lot of 
work in an evening ; and they always take care to get me 
to ikdr bees. I may as well get something out of them in 
return if I can." 

'' They'll reckon on getting as much as they can out o' 
you^ if they come, there^s no sort of doubt in my mind. It's 
my belief Mirny Lawson will kill herself some of these 
days upon green corn. She was at home to tea one day 
last summer, and I declare I thought — ^ 

What Mr. Van Brant thought he left his hearers to guess. 

'< Well, let them kill themselves if they like," said Miss 
Fortune; ''I am sure I am willmff ; therell be enourii; I 
ain't agoing to mince matters when once I bc^n. Now, 
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let me see. There's five of the Lawsons to b^in witli — \ 
suppose they'll all come; — ^Bill Hu£^ and Jany, that's 
seven ; — ^" 

" That Bill Huff is as ffood-natured a fellow as ever broke 
ground," remarked Mr. v an Brunt. ^ Ain't better people 
in the town than them Hufli are." 

'^They're well enough," said Miss Fortune. ^ Seven — and 
the Hitdicocks, there's three of them, that'll make ten, — ^ 

^ Dennison's ain't fiur fix>m there," said Mr. Van Brunt. 
'* Dan Dennison's a fine hand at a'most any thing, in doors 
or out." 

''That's more than you can say for his sister. CUly 
Dennison gives' herself so many airs it's altc^ether too 
much for plain country folks. I should like to know what 
she thinks herself. It s a'most too much for my stomach 
to see her flourbhing that watch and chain." 

'* What's the use of troubling yourself about other peo- 
ple's notions ?" said Mr. Van Brunt '^ If folks want to take 
the road let 'em have it That's my way. I am satisfied, 
provided they don't run me over." 

'* 'Tain't my way, then, Fd have you to know," said Miss 
Fortune ; "• I despise it ! And 'tain't your way neither. Van 
Brunt; what did you give Tom Larkens a cowhidinff fori" 

" 'G^use he deserved it, if ever a man did," said Mr. Van 
Brunt, quite rousing up;^ — ^''he was treating that little 
brother of his'n in a way a boy shouldn't be treated, and I 
am glad I did it. I gave him notice to quit before I laid a 
finger on him. He wam't doing nothing to m«." 

'' And how much good do you suppose it did 1" said Miss 
Fortune rather scornfully. 

" It did just the good I wanted to do. He has seen fit 
to let little Billy alone ever since." 

" Well, I guess 111 let the Dennisons come," said Miss 
Fortune ; ^ that makes twelve, and you and your mother 
are fourteen. I suppose that man Marshcbalk wOl come 
dangling along after the Hitchcocks." 

" To be sure he will ; and his aunt, Miss Janet^ will come 
with him most likely." 

"Well—there's no help for it," said Miss Fortune. 
« That makes sixteen." 

"Will yott ask Miss AKcer 
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** Not 1 1 ihe's another of your proud set I don't mmt 
to see any bddj that thinks she's going to' do me a great 
&vour by coming." 

Ellen's lips opened; bat wisdom came in lime to stop the 
words that were on her tongue. It did not, however, pre- 
vent the quick little turn of her head which showed what 
she thought, and the pale dieeks were for a momoit bright 
enough. 

**• She is, and I don't care who hears it," repeated Miss 
Fortune. '' I suppose she'd look as sober as a judge too if 
she saw cider on the table ; they say she won't touch a drop 
ever, and thinks it's wicked ; and if that ain't setting oneself 
up for better than other folks I don't know what is." 

^'^I saw her paring apples at the Hufi& though," aadd Mr. 
Van Brunt, ^ and as pleasant as any body ; but she didn't 
stay to supper." 

^ I'd ask Mrs. Vawse if I could get word to her," said 
'Miss Fortune, — ^*' but I can never travel up that mountain. 
If I get a sight of Nancy I'll tell her." 

"' rhere she is, then," said Mr. Van Brunt, looking towards 
the little window that opened into the shed. And there 
indeed was the &ce of Miss Nancy pressed flat against the 
glass, peering into the room. Miss Fortune beckoned to 
her. 

*' That is the most impudent, shameless, outrageouspieoe 

of . What were you doing at the window!'^ said 

she as Nancy came in. 

'^ Looking at you. Miss Fortune," said Nancy coolly. 
"^ What have you been talking about this great while 1 If 
there had only been a pane of glass broken I needn't have 
asked." 

'* Hold your tongue," said Miss Fortune^ ^ and listen to 
me." 

^ I'll listen, ma'am," said Nancy, " but it's of no oae to 
hold my tonffue. I do try, sometimes, but I never could 
keep it long.' 

** Have you done t" 

" I don't know, ma'am," said Nancy, shaking her head ; 
** it's just as it happens." 

" I ou tell your granny I am going to have a bee here 
next Monday evening, and ask her if die'll come to it." 
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Nancy nodded. " If it's good weather," she added con- 
ditionally. 

" Stop, Nancy !" said Miss Fortune, " here !" — ^for Nancy 
was shutting the door behind her. — ^** As sure as you come 
here Monday night without your grandma you'll go out of 
the house quicker than you come in ; see if you don't !" 

With another gracious nod and smile Nancy departed. 

" Well," said Mr. Van Brunt, rising, " I'll despatch this 
^ business down stairs, and then I'll bring up the sleigh. The 
pickle's ready I suppose." 

^ No it ain't," said Miss Fortune, '' I couldn't make it 
yesterday ; but it's all in the kettle, and I told Sam to make 
a fire down stairs, so you can put it on when you go down. 
The kits are all ready, and the salt and every thing else." 

Mr. Van Brunt went down the stairs that led to the lower 
kitchen ; and Miss Fortune, to make up for lost time, set 
about her morning's work with even an uncommon measure 
• of activity. Ellen, in consideration of her being still weak, 
was not required to do any thing. She sat and looked on, 
keeping out of the way of her bustling aunt as far as it was 
possible ; but Miss Fortune's gyrations were of that char- 
acter that no one could tell five minutes beforehand what 
she might consider ^' in the way." Ellen wished for her 
quiet room again. Mr. Van Brunt's voice sounded down 
stairs in tones of business ; what could he be about 1 it must 
be very uncommon business that kept him in the house. 
Ellen grew restless with the desire to go and see, and to 
change her aunt's company for his; and no sooner was Miss 
Fortune &irly shut up in the buttery at some secret work 
than Ellen gently opened the door at the head of the lower 
stairs and looked down. Mr. Van Brunt was standing at 
the bottom and he looked up. 

" May I come down there, Mr. Van Brunt 1" said Ellen 
soflly. 

"Come down here? to be sure you may! You may 
always come straight where I am without asking any ques- 
tions." 

Ellen went down. But before she reached the bottom 
stair she stopped with almost a start, and stood fixed with 
such a horrifi^ face that neither Mr. Van Brunt nor Sam 
' Larkeus, who was there, could help laughing. 
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*« What's the matter T said the former,— « they're all 
dead enough, Miss Ellen ; you needn't be scared." 

Three enormous hogs which had been killed the day be- ^ 
fore greeted Ellen's eyes. They lay in different parts of ' 
the room, with each a cob in his mouth. A fourth lay \ 
stretched upon his back on the kitchen table, which was 
drawn out into the middle of the floor. Ellen stood fiist on 
the stair. 

^< Have they been killed !" was her first astonished ex- 
clamation, to which Sam responded with another burst. 

" Be quiet Sam Larkens,'^ said Mr. Van Brunt. *^ Tea, 
Miss Ellen, they've been killed sure enough." 

'* Are these the same pigs I used to see you Coding with 
com, Mr. Van Brunt 1" 

''The identical same ones," replied that gentleman, as 
laying hold of the head of the one on the taUe- and apply- 
ing his long sharp knife with the other hand, ^e while he 
was speaking severed it neatly and quickly from the trunk. 
''And very fine porkers they are; I ain't ashamed of 'em." 

"And what's going to be done with them nowl" sud 
Ellen. 

"I am just gomg to cut them up and lay them down. 
Bless my heart ! you never see nothing of the kind before, 
did you ?" 

" No," said Ellen. " What do you mean by ' laying them 
down,' Mr. Van Brunt 1" 

" Why, laying 'em down in salt for pork and hams. You 
want to see the whole operation, don't you % Well, here's 
a seat for you. You'd letter fetch that painted coat o'youm 
and wrap round you, for it ain't quite so warm here as up 
stairs ; but it's getting warmer. Sam, just you shut that 
door to, and throw on another log." 

Sam built up as large a fire as could be made under a 
very large kettle that hung in the chimney. When Ellen 
came down in her wrapper she was established dose iti the 
chimney comer ; and when Mr. Van Brant, not thinkuig her 
quite safe from the keen currents of air that would find their 
way into the room, despatched Sam for an old buflUo robe 
that lay in the shed, lliis he himself with great care wrap- ^ 
ped round her, feet and chair and all, and secured it in van- , 
ous places with old forks. He dedared then she looked for 
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all the world like an Indian, except her face; and in high 
good-humour both, he went to cutting up the pork, and El- 
len from out of her buf&lo robe watched him. 

It was beautifully done. Even Ellen could see that 
although she could not have known if it had been done ill. 
The knife guided by strength and skill seemed to go with 
the greatest ease and certainty just where he wished it ; the 
hams were beautifully trimmed out ; the pieces fashioned 
clean; no ra^ed cutting; and his quick-going knife dis- 
posed of carcass after carcass with admirable neatness and 
celerity. Sam meanwhile arranged the pieces in different 
parcels at his direction, and minded the kettle, in which a 
great boiling and scumming was going on. Ellen was too 
much amused for a while to ask any questions. When the 
cutting up was all done the hams and shoulders were put in 
a cask by themselves and Mr. Van Brunt began to pack 
down the other pieces in the kits, strewing them with an 
abundance of salt. 

" What's the use of putting all that salt with the pork, 
Mr. Van Brunt V said Ellen. 

"^ It wouldn't keep good without that ; it would spoil very 
quick." 

"^ Will the salt make it keep ?" 

*' All the year round — ^as sweet as a nut." 

^ I wonder what is the reason of that," said Ellen. ^ Will 
salt make every thing keep good ?" 

" Every thing in the world — ^if it only has enough of it, 
and is kept dry and cool." 

'' Are you going to do the hams in the same way 1" 

" No ; — ^they're to go in that pickle over the fire." 

'' In this kettle t what is in it V said Ellen. 

"You must ask Miss Fortune about that; — sugar and 
salt and saltpetre and molasses, and I don't know what 
aU." 

*' And will this make the hams so different from the rest 
of the pork 1" 

" No ; they've got to be smoked after they have laid ir 
that for a while." 

"Smoked !" said Ellen ; « how 1" 

" Why ha'n't you been in the smoke-house 1 The hams 
has to be taken out of the pickle and hung up there ; and 
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ithen nee make a little fire of oak ehips and keep it burning 
ni^t and day.** < 

*' And liow long must they stay in the smoke 1" 

" Oh, three or four weeks or so." 

" And then they are done." 

** Then they are done." 

'^ How Very curious T' said EUen. '^ Then it's the smoke 
chat gives them that nice taste % I never knew smoke was 
good iot dikj thing before." 

<' Ellen !" said the voice of Miss Fortune from the top of 
the stairs, — ^^ come right up here this minute ! you'll catch 
your death !" 

Ellen's countenance fell. 

"There's no sort of fear of that, ma'am," said Mr. Van 
Brunt, quietly, " and Miss Ellen is fastened up so she can't 
get loose ; and I can't let her out just now." 

The upper door was shut again pretty sharply, but that 
was the only audible expression of opinion with which Misa 
Fortune favoured them. . 

" I guess my leather curtains keep off the wind, don't 
they 1" said Mr. Van Brunt. 

" Yes, indeed they do," said Ellen, " I don't feel a breath ; 
I am as warm as a toast, — too warm almost. How nicely 
you have fixed me up, Mr. Van Brunt." 

" I thought that 'ere old buf&lo had done its work," he 
said, " but I'll never say any thing is good for nothing again* 
Have you found out where the apples are yetl" 

" No," said Ellen. 

" Ha'n't Miss Fortune showed you ! VTell, it's time you'd 
know. Sam, take that little basket and go fill it at the bin ; 
I guess you Imow where they be, for I believe you put 'em 
there." 

Sam went into the cellar, and presently returned with the 
basket nicely filled. He handed it to Ellen. 

'^Are all these for mel" she said in surprise. 

" Every one of 'em," said Mr. Van Brunt. 

'' But I don't like to," said Ellen ;— '' what will aunt For- 
tune say ?" 

'* She won't say a word," said Mr. Van Brunt ; ^ and don't 
you say a word neither, but whenever you want apples just 
go to the bin and take 'em. /give you leave. It's right 
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at the end of the &r cellar, at the left-hand oomer ; there are 
the bins and all sorts of apples in *em. You've got a pretty 
variety there, ha'n't you T 

** O all sorts," said Ellen, — " and what beauties ! and I 
love apples very much, — ^red, and yellow, and speckled, and 
green. — What a great monster !" 

*' That's a Swar ; that ain't as good as most of the others ; 
— ^those are Seek-no-furthers." r 

"Seek.no-further!" said Ellen; — ^**what a funny name. 
It ought to be a mighty good apple. / shall seek further at 
any rate. What is thisr' 

'' That's as good an apple as you've got in the basket ; 
that's a real Orson pippin ; a very fine kind. I'll fetch you 
some up from home some day though that are better than 
the best of those." 

The pork was all packed ; the kettle was lifted off the 
fire ; Mr. Van Brunt was wiping his hands from the salt. 

*' And now I suppose I must go," said Ellen with a little 
sigh. 

" WTiy / must go," said he,—" so I suppose I may as 
well let you out of your tent first." 

" I have had such a nice time," said Ellen ; " I hod got 
90 tired of doing nothing up stairs. I am very much obli- 
ged to you, Mr. Van Brunt. But," said she, stopping as 
she had taken up her basket to go, — " aren't you going to 
put the hams in the pickle ?" 

^ No," said he, laughing, " it must wait to get cold first. 
But you'll make a capital fiirmer's wife, there's no mis- 
take." 

Ellen blushed, and ran up stairs with her apples. To be- 
stow them safely in her closet was her first care ; the rest of 
the morning was spent in increasing weariness and listless- 
ness. She had brought down her little hymn-book, thinking 
to amuse herself with learning a hymn, but it would not do ; 
eyes and head both refused their part of the work ; and 
when at last Mr. Van Brunt came in to a late dinner, he found 
Ellen seated fiat on the hearth before the fire, her right arm 
curled round upon the hard wooden bottom of one of the 
chairs, and her head pillowed upon that, fast asleep. 

" Bless ray soul !" said Mr. Van Brunt, " what's become 
of that 'ere rocking-cheer 1" 
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moved ligHtly by the wind, drew its icj fingers over the 
panes of glass. Wintry it was without ; but that made the 
warmth and comfort within seem all the more. Ellen 
would have enjoyed it very much if she had had any one to 
talk to ; as it was she felt rather lonely and sad. She had 
begun to learn a hymn ; but it had set her off upon a long 
train of thought ; and with her head resting on her hand, her 
fingers pressed iiito her cheek, the other hand with the hymDf 
book lying listlessly in her lap, and eyes staring into the fire, 
she was sitting the very picture of ineditation when the door 
opened and Alice Humphreys came in. Ellen started up. 

" O I'm so glad to see you ! I'm all alone." 

"^ Lefl alone, are you ?' - said Alice, as Ellen's warm lips 
were pressed a^in and again to her cold cheeks. 

''Yes, aunt Tortune's gone out. Come and sit down 
here in the rocking-chair. How cold you are. O do you 
know she is.going to. have a great bee here Monday even* 
ing? What is a ^ee/" 

Alice smiled. " Why," said she, " when people here in 
the country have so much of any kind of work to do that 
their own hands are not enough for it, they send and call in 
their. neighbours to help them, — ^that's a bee. A large party 
in the course of a long evening can do a great deal. 

** But why do they call it a htt P 

^^ I don't know, unless they mean to be like a hive of 
bees for the time. ' As busy as a bee,' you know." 

" Then they ought to call it a hive and not a bee, I should 
think. Aunt Fortune is going to ask sixteen people. I 
wish you were coming I" 

" How do you know but I am ?" 

"01 know you aren't. Aunt Fortune isn't going to 
ask you." 

" You are sure of that, are you ?" 

" Yes, I wish I wasn't O how she vexed me this morn- 
ing by something she said !" 

" You mustn't get vexed so easily, my child. Don't let 
every little untoward thing roughen your temper." 

" but I couldn't help it, dear Miss Alice ; it was about yoiL 
I don't know whether I ought to tell you ; but I don't diink 
you'll mind it, and I know it isn't true. She said she didn't 
want you to come because you were one of the proud vA^ 
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** And what dtd yotf saj f 

^ Nothing. I had it just on the end of my tongue to say, 
*It'8 no such thing;' but I didn't say it" 

*^ I am glad you were so wise. Dear Ellen, that is nothing 
to be vexed about. If it were true, indeed, you might be 
sorry. I trust Miss Fortune is mistaken. I shall try and 
find some way to make her change her mind. I am glad 
you told me." 

*« I am to glad you are come, dear Alice 1" said Ellen 
again. ^ I wish I could have you always !" And the long, 
very close pressure of her two arms about her friend said 
as much. There was a long pause. The cheek of Alice 
rested on Ellen's head which nestled against her ; both were 
busily thinking ; but neither spoke ; and the cridcet chirped 
and the flames crackled without being listened to. 

'* Miss Alice," said Ellen, after a long time, — "^ I wish you 
would talk over a hymn with me." 

^ How do you mean, my dear 1" said Alice rousing herself. 

^ I mean, read it over and explain it. Mamma used to 
do it sometimes. I have been thinking a great deal about 
her to-day; and I think I'm very di^rent from what I 
ought to be. I wish you would talk to me and make me 
better. Miss Alice." 

Alice pressed an earnest kiss upon the tearful little face 
that was uplifted to her, and presently said, 

^ I am afraid I shall be a poor substitute Wt your mother, 
Ellen. What hymn shall we take 1" 

'' Any one — ^this one if you like. Mamma likes it very 
much. I waslooking it over to-day. 

" ' A charge to keep I have — 
A GmL to glonfy : 
A never-dying aonl to save. 
And fit It for the sky.' " 

Alice read the first line and paused. 
" There now," said Ellen, — ^" what is a charge f 
« Don't you know thatl" 
^ I think I do, but I wish you would tell me.'* 
" Try to tell me first" 

^* Isn't it something that is given one to do ? — ^I don't 
know exactly." 

^ It is something given one in trust, to be done or taken 
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afie my mother had occssioa to go out £>r half an hour, and 
ahe left me in duurge of mj little babj sister; she gave me a 
ckaargt not to let any thing disturb her wMIe she was awaj 
and to ke^ her asle^if T could. ^ And I remember how I 
kept mjdiaige too. I was not to take her out of the cradle, 
hot I sat beade b^ the whole time; Iwonldnotsuflferafly 
to li^t on her little &ir diedc ; I scarody took my ejes from 
her ; I made John keep possy at a distSDoe ; and whenever 
one of the little round dimpled arms was thrown oat upon 
the coverlet I carefully drew something over it again." 

^ Ib die dead f said Ellen timidly, her eyes watering in 
sympathy with Alice's. 

^ She is dead, my dear ; she died before we left England." 

^I understand what a charge is," said Elloi after a little ; 
^ but what is this charge the hymn speaks of ^ What diarge 
have I to keep?" 

^ The hymn goes on to tdl you. The next line gives 
you part of it * A God to glorify.' " 

" To glorify T said Ellen doubtfoUy. 

^* Yes — ^that is to honour, — ^to give him all the honour 
that belongs to him." 

" But can / honour Him T' 

^ Most certainly ; either honour or dishonour ; you cannot 
help doing one." 

''I!" said Ellen again. 

'* Must not your behaviour speak either well or ill for the 
mother who has brought you up V* 

« Yes— I know that." 

^ Very well ; when a child of God lives as he ought to do, 
people cannot help having high and noble thoughts of that 
glorious One whom he serves, and of that perfect law he 
obeys. Little as they may love the ways of religion, in their 
own secret hearts they cannot htl^ confessing that there is 
a God and that they ought to serve him. But a worldling, 
and still more an unfaithful CSiristian, just helps people to 
forget there is such a Being, and makes them think either 
that religion is a sham, or that they may safely go on de» 
spising it. I have heard it said, Ellen, that Christians are the 
only Bible some people ever read ; and it is true ; all they 
know of religion is what they get from the lives of its pro- 
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' lessors ; and O ! were the world but full of the right kind 
of example, the kingdom of darkness could not stand. 
* Aiise, shine !' is a word that every Christian ought to take 
home." 

'' But how can I shine f asked Ellen. 

''My dear Ellen! — ^in the faithful, patient, self-denying 
performance of every duty as it comes to hand — ^ whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might' " 

'' It is very little that Jean do," said Ellen. 

" Perhaps more than you think, but never mind that. All 
are not great stars in the church ; you may be only a little 



rushlight ; — see you bum well !" 
" I remember," 8ai< 



said Ellen, musing, — " mamma once told 
me when I was going somewhere, that people would think 
strangely oiher if I didn't behave well." 

" Certainly. Why, Ellen, I formed an opinion of her 
very soon after I saw you." 

" Did you !" said Ellen, with a wonderfully brightened 
fiice, — " what was it ? was it good ? ah ! do tell me !" 

" I am not quite sure of the wisdom of that," said Alice, 
smiling ; " you might take home the praise that is justly her 
right and not yours." 

'' O no indeed," said Ellen, ^ I had rather she should have 
it than I. Please tell me wh^t you thought of her, dear 
Alice, — ^I know it was good, at any rate." 

"Well, I will tell you," said Alice, "at all risks. I 
thought your mother was a lady, from the Ibonourable no- 
tions she had given you; and from your ready obedience 
to her, which was evidently the obedience of love, I judged 
she had been a good mother in the true sense of the term. 
I thought she must be a refined and cultivated person from 
the manner of your speech and behaviour ; and I was sure 
she was a Christian, because she had taught you the truth, 
and evidently had tried to lead you in it." 

The quivering face of delight with which Ellen began to 
listen gave way, long before Alice had done, to a burst of 
tears. 

" It makes me so glad to hear you say that," she said. 

"The praise of it is your mother's, you know, Ellen." 

" I know it, — but you make me so glad !" And hiding 
her face in Alice's lap, she &irly sobbed. 
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^T<m undentand now, dotft.jou, Ixnr dnistaans nuky 
h<moiir Qit dishonoar their Heayenly Father t" . 
/"Tes, I ^o;, bat it makes me afraid to^hink of it.** 
'^ Afraid t It ought rather to make jou glad. It is a 
great honour and happiness f<Nr us to be pennitted to hon- 
our hinu-^— 



'' < A nerer-dying colli to MT0| 
And fit it for the aky.' 

• 

^ Yes — that is the gl'eat dutf you oin^e yourself. O Uever 
forget it, dear Ellen! And wmitever would hinder you, 
luive nothing to do with it. * What will it profit a man 
though he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul V 

'< 'To Mnre the preMiit age. 
Mj ^ »n g to rniflUJ n 

^ What is Uhe present agel'" said Ellen. 

" All the people who are living in the world at this time." 

''But, dear Aliee ! — ^what ean I do to the present age X^ 

"' Nothing to the most part of them certainly ; and vet, 
dear Ellen, if your little rushlight shines well there is just 
so much the less darkness in the world, — though periiaps 
you light only a very little comer. Every CSu'istian is a 
blessing to the world ; another grain of salt to go towards 
sweetening and saving the mass." 

'' That is very pleasant to think o^" said Ellen, musing. 

'' O if we were but full of love to our Saviour, how pleas- 
ant it would be to do any thing for him ! how many ways 
we should find of honouring him by doing good." 

''I wish you would tell me some of the ways that I can 
do it," said EUen. 

^ You will find them &st enough if vou seek them, Ellen* 
No one is so poor or so young but he has one talent at least 
to use for God," 

" I wish I knew what mine is," said Ellen. 

^ Is your daily example as perfect as it can be 1" 

Ellen was silent and shook her head. 

^ Christ pleased not himself, and went about doing good ; 
and he said, ' If any man serve me, let him follow m«.' Re> 
member that. Perhaps your aunt is unreasonable and un- 
kind ; — see with how much patience and perfect sweetness 
of temper you can bear and forbear ; see if you cannot win 
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her oyer by imtiriog gentieness, obedience, and meekness. 
Is there no improvenieat to be made here 1" 

*' Oh me, yes !'' answered Ellen with a sigh. 

^ Then your old grandmother. Can you do nothing to 
cheer her life in her old age and helplessness % can't you 
i&nd some way of giving her pleasure ? some way of amusing 
a long tedious hour now and thenP' 

Ellen looked very grave ; in her inmost -heart she knew 
this was a duty she shrank from. 

"' He ' went about doing good.' E[eep that m mind. A 
kind word spoken, — a little thing done to smooth the way of 
one, or lighten the load of another, — ^teaching those who 
need teaching,-— entreating those who are walking in the 
wrong way, — O ! my child, there is work enough ! 

« ( To serre the present age. 
My ci^Uiiiir to fulfil ; 
O may it au my powers engnge 
To do xoj Maker'9 will. 

*' * Arm me with jealous eare. 
As in thy sight to live; 
And 1 thy senrant, Lord, prepare 
A strict aoconnt to give.' " 

'^ An account of what 1" said Ellen. 

^ You know what an account is. If I give Thomas a dol- 
lar tx> spend for me at Carra-carra, I expect he will give me 
an ex4tct account when he comes back, what he has done with 
every shilling of it. So must we give an account of what we 
have done with every tlung our Lord has committed to our 
care,— our hands, our tongues, our time, our minds, our in- 
fluence ; how much we have honoured him, how much good 
we have done to others, how last and how fiur we have 
grown holy and (it for heaven.'' 

^' It almost frightens me to hear you talk, Miss Alice." 

^ Not fiighten^ dear Ellen, — ^that is not the word ; «o6er 
we ought to be ; — ^mindful to do nothing we shall not wish 
to remember in the great day of account. Do you recollect 
how that day is described? Where is your Bible?" 

She opened to the 20th chapter of the Bevelation. 

" And I saw a great white throoe, and Him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven flew away ; 
and there wiis found no place for them. 
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-' ^ And I saw the dead, small and great; stand before God ; 
and the books were opened ; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in 
it ; and death and hell delivered up the dead whidi were in 
them ; and they were judged every man according to their 
works. And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. 

' ' ''And whosoever was not found written in the book of 
life was cast into the lake of fire." 

Ellen shivered. "" That is dreadful !" she said. 

^ It will be a dreadful day to all but those whose names 
are writt^i in the Lamb's book of life ; — ^not dreadful to 
them, dear Ellen." 

** But how shall I be sure, dear Alice, that my name is 
written there ? and I can't be happy if I am not sure." 

^ My dear child," said Alice tenderly, as Ellen's anxious 
&ce and glistening eyes were raised to ■ hers, " if you love 
Jesus Christ you may know you are his child, and none 
shall pluck you out of his hand." 

'' But how can I tell whether I do love him really t some- 
times I think I do, and then again sometimes I am afiraid I 
don't at all." 

Alice answered in the words of Omst ; — ^ He that hath 
my commandments and keepeUi them, he it is that loveth 
me." 

'' Oh I don't keep his commandments !" said Ellen, the 
tears running down her cheeks. 

^ Perftcdy^ none of us do. But, dear Ellen, ihai is not 
the question. Is ifr your heart's desire and efibrt to keep 
them? Are you grieved when you failt — There is the 
point. You cannot love CSurist without loving to please 

Ellen rose and putting both arms round Alice's neck laid 
her head there, as her manner sometimes was, tears flowing 
fast 

^ I sometimes think I do love him a litde," she said, ^ but 
I do so many wrong things. But he will teach me to love 
him if I ask him, won't he, dear Alice 1" 

'^ Indeed he will, dear Ellen," said Alicoi folding her arm« 
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round her little adopted sister, — ^*' indeed he will. He has 
promised that. Remember what he told somebody who 
was almost in despair, — * Fear not ; only believe.' " 

Alice's neck was wet with Ellen's tears ; and afler they 
had ceased to flow her arms kept their hold and her head 
its resting-place on Alice's shoulder for some time. It was 
necessary at last for Alice to leave her. 

Ellen waited till the sound of her horse's footsteps died 
away on the road ; and then sinking on her knees beside 
her rocking-chair she poured forth her whole heart in prayers 
and tears. She confessed many a fault and short-coming 
that none knew but herself; and most earnestly besought 
help that '* her little rushlight might shine bright" Prayer 
was to little Ellen what it is to all that know it, — ^the satis- 
fying of doubt, the soothing of care, the quieting of trouble. 
She had knelt down very uneasy ; but she knew that God 
has promised to be the hearer of prayer, and she rose up 
very comforted her mind fixing on U most sweet woid^ 
Alice had brought to her memory, — " Fear not— -only be- 
lieve." When Miss Fortune returned, Ellen was quietly 
asleep again in her rocking-chair, with a &ce very pale but 
calm as an evening sunbeam. 

^' Well, I declare if that child ain't sleeping her life away !'' 
said Miss Fortune. '' She's slept this whole blessed fore- 
noon ; I suppose she'll want to be alive and dandng the 
whole night to pay for it." 

" I can tell you what she'll want a sight more," said Mr. 
Van Brunt, who had followed her in ; it must have been to 
see about Ellen, for he was never known to do such a thing 
before or since ; — '' I'll tell you what she'll want, and that's 
a right hot supper. She eat as nigh as possible nothing at 
all this noon. There ain't much danger of her dancing a 
hole in your floor this some time." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



If Mqpper fMdy, tlM boue trimned, nuhM itrtiradf eobvebt tveptf 

TaKU* or TBB taBBW. 



GREIAT preparations were making all Saturday and Mon- 
day for the expected gathering. From morning till 
night Miss Fortune was in a perpetual bustle. Hie great 
oven was heated no less than three several times on &tur- 
day alone. Ellen could hear the breaking of em in the 
buttery, and the sound of beati^ or whisking fer a long 
time ti^ether; and then Miss Fortune would come out 
with floury himds, and plates of empty egg-shells made 
their appeal ance. But JSllen saw no more. Wheneyer 
the coals wei 3 swept out of the oven and Miss Fortune had 
made sure that iS% heat was just right for her purposes, 
Ellen was sent out of the way, and when she got back there 
was nothing to be seen but the fiist-shut oyen door. It was 
just the same when the dishes in all their perfection were 
to come out of the oven again. The utmost EUen was per- 
mitted to see was the napkm covering some stray cake or pie 
that by chance had to pass through the kitchen where she was. 
As she could neither help nor look on, the day passed 
raUier wearily. She tried studying ; a very little she found 
was enough to satisfy both mind and body in their present 
state. She longed to go out again and see how Uie snow 
looked, but a fierce wind all the fore part of the day made it 
unfit for her. Towards the middle of the afternoon she saw 
with joy that it had lulled, and though very cold, was so 
bright and calnf that she might venture. She had eagerly 
opened the kitchen door to go up and get ready, when a 
long weary vawn firom her old grandmoUier made her look 
back. The old lady had laid her knitting in her lap and bent 
her fi&ce down to her hand, which she was rubbing across her 
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brow as if to dear away the tired feeling that had settled 
there. Elleii^s oonsdence instantly brought up Alice's 
words, — ^ Can't you do something to pass away a tedious 
hour now and then 1" The first feeling was of vexed regret 
that they should haye come into her head at that moment ; 
th«i consdence said that was yery selfish. There was a 
struggle. Ellen stood with the door in her hand, unable to 
go out or come in. But not long. As the words came 
back upon her memory, — "' A charge to keep I have," — 
her mind was made up; after one moment's prayer for 
help and forgiveness she shut the door, came back to the 
fireplace, and spoke in a cheerful tone. 

^ Grandma, wouldn't you like to have me read something 
to you 1" 

^'Beadl" answered the old lady, **Laws a me! /don't 
read nothing, deary." 

^ But wouldn't you like to have me read to you, grandma 1" 

The old lady in answer to this laid down her knitting, 
folded both arms round Ellen, and kissing her a great many 
times dedared she should like any thing that came out of 
that sweet little mouth. As soon as she was set free Ellen 
brought her Bible, sat down dose beside her, and read 
chapter after diapter ; rewarded even then by seeing that 
though her grandmother said nothing she was listening with 
fixed attention, bending down over her knitting as if in 
earnest care to catch every word. And when at last she 
stopped, warned by certain noises down stairs that her aunt 
would presently be bustling in, the old lady again hugged 
her close to her bosom, kissing her forehead and dieeks and 
lips, and dedaring that she was ^ a great deal sweeter than 
any sugar-plums ;" and Ellen was very much surprised to 
feel her &oe wet with a tear from her grandmother's cheek. 
Hastily kissing her again (for the first time in her life) she 
ran out of the room, her own tears starting and her heart 
swelling big. ^ O ! how much pleasure," she thought, *' I 
might have given my* poor grandma, and how I have let 
her alone all this while ! How wrong I have been. But 
it shan't be so in future !" 

It was not quite sundown, and Ellen thought she might 
yet have two or three minutes in the open air. So she 
wrapped up very warm and went out to the chip-yard. 
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. Men's heart was Terjl^it;. die had ji»t been fiilfillii^ 
s dotj that cost her & litUe self-deoia], and the reward had 
alreadj oome ; and now it seemed to her that she had never 
secnanj thmgso perfectly beaatifid as diesooiebeforeher; — 
the brilliant snow that Isj in s thidc carpet over all the fiidds 
and hills^ and the pale stresks of sanlif^ stretching across it 
between the hmg shadows that readied now fiom the bam 
tothehoose.' Chie moment the li^ tinted the snow-cspped 
iSnices and whitened bam^roo& ; then the bgfats and the 
shadows Tsmshed together, and it was sll <me cold dazrling 
white. O how glorions ! — Ellen slmost shouted to herself 
It was too cold to stand still ; she ran to the barnyard to 
see the cows milked. There they were, — all her old friends, 
—Streaky and Dolly and Jane and Sokey and Betty Flynn, 
— «ledc and contented ; winter and sommer were all the 
same to them. And Mr. Ysn Bnmt was yery glsd to see 
her Uiere sgain, and Sam Larkens and Johnny Low looked as 
if they were too, and Ellen told them with great tmth she 
wss very glad indeed to be there ; and then she went in to 
supper wiu Mr. Van Brunt and an amazing appetite. 

jjiat was Saturday. Sunday passed quietly, though Ellen 
could not help suspecting it was not entirely a day of rest 
to her aunt ; there was a savoury smell of cooking in the 
morning which nothing that came on the table by any means 
scoounted fi>r, and Iduss Fortune was scarcely to be seoi 
the whole day. 

With Monday morning began a grand bustle, end Ellen 
was well enough now to come in for her share. The 
kitchen, parlour, hall, shed, and lower kitchen, must all be 
thoroughly swept and dusted ; this was given to her, and 
a morning's work pretty near she found it. Then she had 
to rub bright all the brass handles of the doors, and the big 
brass andirons in the parlour, and the brass candlesticks on 
the parlour mantelpiece. When at last she got through 
and came to the fire to warm herself, she found her grand- 
mother lamenting that her snuffbox%as emp^, and asking 
her daughter to fill it for her. 

** O 1 can't be bothered to be running up stairs to fill 
snufl^boxes !" answered that lady ; *' youll have to wait." 

" ril get it, grandma," said Ellen, «« if you'll teU me 
where," 
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^'Sit down and be quiet!" said Miss Fortune. ''You go 
into my room just when I bid you, and not till then.*^ 

Ellen sat down. But no sooner was Miss Fortune hid in 
the buttery than the old lady beckoned her to her side, and 
nodding her head a great many times, gave her the box, 
saying softly^ 

^ You can run up now, she won't see you, deary. It's in 
a jar in the closet Now's the time." 

Ellen could not bear to say no. She hesitated a minute, 
and then boldly opened the buttery door. 

" Keep out ! — ^what do you want 1" 

'^ She wanted me to go for the snu^'' said Ellen in a 
whisper ; ^ please do let me — ^I won't look at any thing nor 
touch any thing, but just get the snufil" 

With an impatient gesture her aunt snatched the box from 
her hand, pushed Ellen out of the buttery and shut the 
door. The old lady kissed and fondled her as if she had 
done what she had only tried to do ; smoothed down her 
hair, praising its beauty, and whispered, 

" Never mind deary, — ^youll read to grandma, won't you V* 

It cost Ellen no effort now. With the beginning of kind 
offices to her poor ol^ parent, kind feeling had sprung up 
&st ; instead of disliking and shunning she had begun to love 
her. 

There was no dinner for any one this day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Brunt came to an early tea ; afler which Ellen was sent 
to dress herself^ and Mr. Van Brunt to get some pieces of 
board for the meat-choppers. He came back presently with 
an armful of square bits of wood ; and sitting down before 
the fire began to whittle the rough sawn ends over the 
hearth. His mother grew nervous. Miss Fortune bore it 
as she would have borne it from no one else, but vexation 
was gathering in her breast for the first occasion. Presently 
Ellen's voice was heard singing down the stairs. 

*^ I'd give sometl^ps to stop that child's pipe !" said Miss 
Fortune; ''she's etei^Uy singing the same thing over and 
over — something about 'a charge to keep' — ^I'd a good no- 
tion to givef4ier a charge to keep this morning ; it would have 
been to hold her tongue." 

"That would have been a public loss, /think," said Mr. 
Van Brunt gravely. 
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^ Wdl, j<m art makmg a predous litter!" said the ladj, 
toming sh^ upon bim. 
\ ^Never mind," said he in the same tone, — ^^i^s nothing 
bat what the firell bamnp anyhow ;— don^t wony yourself 
about it." 

Just as Ellen came in, so did Nancy by the other door. 

^ What are joa here toftT said Miss Fortone with an 
ireful&oe. 

^ Oh! — Come to see the folks and get somepeadies,** sud 
Nancy; — ^^come to help along, to be sore." 

^ AinH your grandma coming t" 

^ No, ma'am, she ain*t. I knew she wouldn't be of much 
use, so I thought I wouldn't ask her." 

Miss Fortune immediately ordered her out Half lam^ 
ing, half serious, Nancy tried to keep her ground, but Mtss 
Fortune was in no mood to hear parleying. ^ She laid Tiolent 
hands on the passive Nancy, and between pulling and push- 
ing at last got her out and shut the door. Her next sudden 
move was to haul off her mother to bed. Ellen looked her 
sorrow at this, and Mr. Van Brunt vdiistled Aw thoughts; 
but that either made nothing, or made Miss Fortune more 
determined. Off she went with her old mother under her 
arm. While she was gone Ellen brought the broom to 
sweep up the hearth, but Mr. Van Brunt would not let her. 

^ No,^ said he, — ^^ it's more than you nor I can do. Tou 
know," said he with a sly look, ^ we might sweep up the 
shavings into the wrong comer!" 

This entirely overset Ellen's gravity, and unluckHy she 
could not get it ba(^ again, even though warned by Mrs. 
Van Brunt that her aunt was coming. Trying only made it 
worse, and Miss Fortune's entrance was but uie signal fi>r a 
fresh burst of hearty merriment What she was laughmg 
at was of course instantly asked, in no pleased tone of vcHce. 
Ellen could not tell ; and her silence and blushing only made 
her aunt more curious. 

^ Come, leave bothering her," said 4(r. Van Brur t at last^ 
^she was only laughing at some of my nonsense, and she 
won't teU on me." 

'' Will you swear to that!" said the kdy sharoly. 

^ Humph I — no, 1 won't swear ; unless you wiU go befora 
a magistrate with me ;— but it is true." 
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:"I w.onder if you think I am as easy blinded as all that 
conies to!" said Miss Fortune, scomfuUy. 

And Ellen saw that her aunt's displeasure was all gather- 
ed upon her for the evening. She was thinking of Alice's 
words and trying to arm herself with patience and gentle- 
ness, when the door opened, and in walked Nancy as de- 
murely as if nobody had ever seen her before. 

" Miss Fortune, granny sent me to tell you she is sorry 
she can't come to-night — she don't think it would do for her 
to be out so late,— she's a little touch of the rheumatics, 
she says." 

" Very well," said Miss Fortune. ** Now clear out !" 

^ Yon had better not say so, Miss Fortune — ^I'll do as 
much for you as any two of the rest, — see if I don't !" 

*' I don't care — ^if you did as much as fifly !" said Miss 
Fortune, impatiently. '^ I won't have you here ; so go, or 
m give you something to help you along." 

Nancy saw she had no chance with Miss Fortune in her 
present humour, and went quickly out. A little while after 
Ellen was standing at the window, from which through the 
shed window she had a view of the chip-yard, and there she 
saw Nancy lingering still, walking round and round in a 
drde, and kicking the snow with her feet in a discontented 
&shion. 

"1 am very glad she isn't going to be here," thought 
Ellen. '* But, poor thing ! 1 dare say she is very much dis- 
appointed. And how sorry she will feel going back all that 
long, long way home ! — what if I should get her leave to 
stay % wouldn't it be a fine way of returning good for evil 1 — 
But oh dear ! I don't want her here ! But that's no matter — ^" 

The next minute Mr. Van Brunt was half startled by 
Ellen's hand on his shoulder, and the softest of whispers in 
his ear. He looked up, verv much surprised. 

" Whv, do you want her 1 said he, likewise in a low tone. 

" No," said Ellen, " but I know I should feel very sorry 
if I was in her place." * 

Mr. Van Brunt whistled quietly to himself. " Well !" 
said he, ^Wou art a good-natured piece." 

" Miss Fortune," said he presently, '' if that mischievous 
girl comes in again I recommend you to let her stay." 

** Why 1" 

86 
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'^XSnise ifs taue wluit die nid— shell ^o joa as modi 
finood as half s doasen. Shell bdiaye herself this evemng, 
I'll eoga^ or if she doah HI make her." 

^'Sh^'s too impndoit to live! But I doii*t care — her 
gnmdmodier is aoother sort, — bat I guess she is gone bj 
this time." 

Ellen vaited onlj till her aont's back was toned. She 
slipped down stairs and out at the kitdien door, and ran up 
the dope to the foioe of the chip-jard. ~ 

"Nancy — ^Nancy!" 

" Whati" said Nancy, wheeling about. 

" If you go in now I guess aunt Fortune will let you stay." 

*' W hat makes you tMnk so V said the other surlily. 

'^ 'Cause Mr. Van Brunt was speaking to her about it Go 
in and you'll see." 

Nancy looked doubtfully at Ellen's &ce, and thesa ran has- 
tily in. More slowly Ellen went back by the way she came. 
W hen she reached the upper kitchen she found Nancy as 
busy as possible, — ^as mudi at home already as if she had 
been there all day ; helping to set the table in the hall, and 
going to and fro between that and the buttery with an im- 
portant face. Ellen was not sufiered to help, nor even to 
stand and see what was doing ; so she sat down in the comer 
by her old friend Mrs. Van Brunt, and with her head in her 
lap watched by the firelight the busy figures that went back 
and forward, and Mr. Van Brunt who still sat working at his 
bits of board. There were pleasant thoughts in Ellen's head 
that kept the dancing blaze company. Mr. Van Brunt once 
looked up and asked her what she was smiling at ; the smOe 
brightened at his question, but he got no more answer. 

At last the supper was all set out in the hall so that it 
could very easily be brought into the parlour when the time 
came; the waiter with the best cups and saucers, whidi 
always stood covered with a napkin on the table in the front 
room, was carried away ; the great pile of wood in the par- 
lour fireplace, built ever since morning, was kindled; all 
was in apple-pie order, and nothing was lefb-but to sweep 
up the shavings that Mr. Van Brunt hafl made. 1\us was 
done ; and then Nancy seized hold of Ellen. 

*<Come along," said she, palling her to the^window. — 
" oome along, and let us watcii the folks oome in." 
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'* But it isn't time for them to be here yet," said Ellen ; 
" the fire is only just burning.'' 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! they won't wait for the fire to bum, I 
can tell you. They'll be along directly, some of them. I 
wonder what Mi^s Fortune is thinking of, — ^that fire had 
ought to have been burning this long time ago, — ^but they 
won't set to work till they all get here, that's one thing. 
Do you know what's going to be for supper ?" 

"No." 

"Not a bit r 

" No." 

" Ain't that funny ! Then I'm better off than you. I say, 
Ellen, any one would think / was Miss Fortune's niece and 
you was somebody else, wouldn't they % Groodness ! Tm 
glad I ain't. I am going to make part of the supper my- 
self, — ^what.do you think of that*? Miss Fortune always 
has grand suppers — ^when she has 'em at all ; 'tain't very 
often, that's one thing. I wish she'd have a bee every 
week, I know, and let me come and help. Hark !— -didn't 
I tell you 1 there's somebody coming this minute ; don't 
you hear the sleigh-bells 1 I'll tell you who it is now ; it's 
the Lawsons ; you see if it ain't. It's good it's such a 
bright night — ^we can see 'em first-rate. There — here they 
come — just as I told you — ^here's Mirny Lawson the first 
one — ^if there's any body I do despise it's Mirny Lawson." 

" Hush !" said Ellen. The door opened and the lady her- 
self walked in followed by three others — ^lai^e, tall women, 
muffled from head to foot against the cold. The quiet 
kitx^hen was speedily changed into a scene of bustle. Loud 
talking and laughing — ^a vast deal of unrobing — ^pushing back 
and palling up chairs on the hearth — and Nancy and Ellen 
running in and out of the room with countless wrappers, 
cloaks, shawls, comforters, hoods, mittens, and moccasins. 

" What a precious muss it will be to get 'em all their 
own things when they come to go away again," said Nancy. 
"Throw 'em all down there, Ellen, in that heap. Now 
come quick — somebody else '11 be here directly." 

" Which is Miss Mimy f ' said Ellen. 

" That big ugly woman in a purple frock. The one next 
her is Kitty — ^the black-haired one is Mary, and t'other is 
Fanny. IJgh ! don't look at 'em ; I can't b^r 'em." 




]»igfxott^ ^BntSSJkz, flBii jetting; C2iac cbfr 

pu^t^ Aiirlj-bonj ; and & puuii-kiokai^ ttmft diiBelT Ur, 

•ont. ^i^'AitrAj waas» u> see ker kere; die% cae oi joar 
y^f^m kir*4y mA tfadtt's » kisd joor sont doat take dOL™ 

ImCmiU/ £2ks waaat kercuie,odenn^feBlljtorAei« 
W #>f WiCid and ekMU^ and witk a tap oa Ins arm diaaiag 
Uf. Vm Bnmt'a atteotkn to tlie ■egkeetad pcffsoD. 

QiifUr toodwd b/ the fmeetfal potitfiicw of kar maoBar, 
Urn old ladj Inquired of k iaa Portane aa Ellen went off 
w I th a load of m atAen^ ** who was that aveei litde thii^ f* 

^ IV§ * kind of aweetmeau that k kapi for eompan j, 
MiM iaoei^^ replied liiae Fortuoe witk a darkened brow. 

^ HMu loo good tor ererj^j nae^ tkat'a a lact," i»- 
tunrkpul Mr, Van Brunt, 

MIm Fortune coloured and toated ker kead, and Ike 
ootnftany were (or a moment atill witk aurpriae. Anotker 
arrival Mi ibem Agoing again. 

'* Here oome ike llitohoocki, Ellen,'* eaid Neney. <" Walk 
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in, Miis Mary — ^walk in, Miss Jenny — Mn Marshchalk has 
been here this great while." 

Miss Mary Hitchcock was in nothing remarkable. Miss 
Jenny when her wrappers were taken off showed a neat 
little round figure, and a round &oe of very bright and good- 
humoured expression. It &stened Ellen's eye, till Nancy 
whispered her to look at Mr. Juniper Hitchcock, and that 
young gentleman entered dressed in the last style of ele- 
gance. His hair was arranged in a &ultless manner — ^unless 
perhaps it had a little too much of the tallow candle ; for 
when he had sat for a while before the fire it had somewhat 
the look of being excessively wet with perspiration. His 
boots were as shiny as his hair ; his waistcoat was of a 
startling pattern ; his pantaloons were very tightly strapped 
down ; and at the end of a showy watch-ribbon hung some 
showy seals. 

The kitchen was now one buzz of talk and good-humour. 
Ellen stood half smiling herself to see the universal smile, 
when Nancy twitched her. 

" Here's more coming — Q^'^y Pennison, I guess — no, it's 
too tall ; — who is it 1" 

But Ellen flung open the door with a half-uttered scream 
and threw herself into the arms of Alice, and then led her 
in ; her face full of such extreme joy that it was perhaps one 
reason why her aunt's wore a very doubtful air as she came 
forward. That could not stand however against the grace- 
ful politeness and pleasantness of Alice's greeting. Miss 
Fortune's brow smoothed, her voice cleared, she told Miss 
Humphreys she was very welcome, and she meant it. Cling- 
ing close to her friend as she went from one to another, El- 
len was delighted to see that every one echoed the welcome. 
Every face brightened at meeting hers, every eye soflened, 
and Jenny Hitchcock even threw her arms round Alice and 
kissed her. 

Ellen lefb now the window to Nancy and stood fast by 
her adopted sister, with a face of satisfaction it was pleasant 
to see, watching her very lips as they moved. Soon the 
door opened again, and various voices hailed the new-comer 
as "Jane," "Jany," and " Jane HufE". She was a deci- 
dedly plain-looking country girl, but when she came near, 
Ellen saw a sober sensible £ioe and a look of thorough good- 
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nature whidi immediatel j ranked her next to Jeanj £Btdi- 
oock in her fimcj. Mr. Bill Huff followed, s stardj yoong 
man ; quite as plain and liardlj so sensible-looking, he was 
still more shining with sood-natore. He nuide no preten- 
sion to the elegance of &-. Juniper HitdioodL ; bat before 
the evening was over, Ellen had a Tastlj greater respect for 
him. 

Last, not least, came the Denniaons; it took Ellen some 
time to make up her mind about them. Ifiss Gill j, or Ce- 
cilia, was certainly Tery el^ant indeed. Her hair was in 
the extremest state of nicety, with a little round carl plas- 
tered in front of eadi ear ; how she coaxed them to stay there 
Ellen could not conceive. She wore a real watdi, there 
was no doubt of that, and there was even a ring on <me of 
her fingers with two or three blue or red stones in it. Her 
dress was smart, and so was her figure, and her face was 
pretty ; and Ellen overheard one of the Lawsons whisper 
to Jenny Hitchcock that ^ there wasn't a greater lady in the 
land than Cilly Dennison." Her brother was very di£ferent ; 
tali and athletic, and rather handsome, he made no preten* 
sion to be a gentleman. He valued his fine fitrming and 
fine cattle a great. deal higher than Juniper Hitchcock's 
gentility. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Wr merry aanga, an' (Hendlj cnieki 

I wat tbey didna weary: 
An* onco tales, an* fiinnie Jokes, 

Their sports were eheap an' dieery. 

. BUKMB. 

AS the party were all gathered it was time to set to work. 
The fire in the front room was burning up finely now, 
but Miss Fortune had no idea of having pork-chopping or 
apple-paring done there. One party was despatched down 
stairs into the lower kitchen ; the others made a circle round 
the fire. Every one was furnished with a sharp kiiife, and 
a basket of apples was given to each two or three. Now it 
would be hard to say whether talking or working went on 
best. Not fiister moved the tongues than the fingers ; not 
smoother went the knives than the flow of talk ; while there 
was a constantleaping of quarters of apples from the hands 
that had prepared .them into the bowls, trays, or what-not, 
that stood on the hearth to receive them. Ellen had nothing 
to do ; her aunt had managed it so, though she would gladly 
have shared the work that looked so pretty and pleasant in 
other people^s hands. Miss Fortune would not let her ; so 
she watched the rest, and amused herself as well as she could 
with hearing and seeing ; and standing between Alice and 
Jenny Hitchcock, she &nded them the apples out of the 
basket as fast as they were ready for them. It was a pleas- 
ant evening that. Laughing and talking went on merrily; 
stories were told; anecdotes, gossip, jokes, passed from 
mouth to mouth ; and not one made himself so agreeable, 
or had so much to do with the life and pleasure of the party, 
as Alice. Ellen saw it, delighted. The pared apples kept 
dancing into the bowls and travs ; the baskets got empty 
surprisingly fast ; Nancy and Ellen had to run to the bar- 
rels in the shed again and again for fresh supplies. 
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^Do lliej mean to do all these to-nigfat?" said Ellen to 
Nancy on one of these occasions. 

"I don't know what Ihey mean, I am sure,'' replied Nan- 
cy, diving down into the barrel to reach the apples ; ^ if you 
had asked me what Miu J^ortune meant, 1 might ha' given 
a guess." 

. ** But only look," said Ellen, — ^** only so many done, and 
all these to do !-^Well, I know what ' busy as a bee' means 
now, if I never did before." 

^ You'll know it better to-morrow, I can tell you." 

"Whyl" 

*^ O wait till you see. I wouldn't be you to-morrow for 
something though. Do you like sewing 1" 

"^ Sewing !" said Ellen. But '' Girls ! eirls !— what are 
you leaving Uie door open for !" — sounded nom the kitchen, 
and they hurried in, 

^"Most got through, Nancy 1" inquired Bob LawsiNL 
(Miss Fortune had gone down stairs.) 

^Ha'n't begun to, Mr. Lawson. There's every bit as 
many to do as there was at your house t'other night." 

^ What on airth does she want with such a sight of 'em," 
inquired Dan Dennison. 

'^ Live on pies and apple-sass till next summer," suggested 
Mirny Lawson. 

''That's the stuff for my money!" replied her brother ; 
^ 'taters and apple-sass is my sass in the winter." 

'' It's good those is easy got," said his sister Mary ; ** the 
sass is the most of the dinner to Bob most commonly." 

''Are they fixing for more apple-sass down stairs 1" Mr. 
DennvK>n went on rather dryly. 

" No— hush I" — said Juniper Hitchcock, — " saasages 1" 

^ Humph !" said Dan, as he speared up an apple out of 
the basket on the point of his knifOt-T-" ain't that something 
like what you call killing two " 

" Just that exactly," said Jenn v Hitchcodc, as Dan broke 
off short, and the mistress of the house walked in. ^ Ellen," 
she whispered, " don't you want to go down stairs and see 
when the folks are coming up to help us? And tell the 
doctor he must be spry, for we ain't agoing to get tfaroii(^ 
in a hurry," she added, laughing. 

^ Which is the doctor, ma'am 1" 
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' «* The ddctor— Doctor Marshcfaalk-— don't'you know f ' 

" Is he a doctor f' said Alice. 

"^ No, not exactly, I suppose, but he's just as good as the 
real. He's a natural knack at putting bones in their places 
and all that sort of thing. There was a man broke his leg 
horribly at Thirlwall the other day, and Gibson was out of 
the way, and Marshdialk set it, and did it famously they 
said. So go, Ellen, and bring us word what they are aU 
about." 

Mr. Van Brunt was head of the party in the lower kitchen. 
He stood at one end of the table, cutting with his huge knife 
the hard-frozen pork into very thin slices, whidi the rest of 
the company took and before they had time to thaw cut up 
into small dice on the little boards Mr. Van Brunt had pre- 
pared. As large a fire as the chimney would hold was built 
up and blazing finely ; the room looked as cosy and bright 
as the one up stairs, and the people as busy and as talkative. 
They had less to do, howeyer, or they had been more smart, 
for they were drawing to the end of their chopping ; of which 
Miss Janet declared herself very glad, for she said, ^ the 
wind came sweeping in under the doors and freezing her feet 
the whole time, and she was sure the biggest fire ever was 
built couldn't warm that room ;" an opinion in which Mrs. 
Van Brunt agreed perfectly. Miss Janet no sooner spied 
Ellen standing in the chimney-comer than she called her to 
her side, kissed her, and talked to her a long time, and finally 
fumbling in her pocket brought forth an odd little three- 
cornered pincushion which she gave her for a keepsake. 
Jane Huff and her brother also took kind notice of her ; and 
Ellen began to think the world was full of nice people. 
About half-past eight the choppers went up and joined the 
company who were paring apples ; the circle was a very 
large one now, and the buzz of tongues grew quite furious. 

'* What are you smiling at 1" asked Alice of Ellen, who 
stood at her elbow. 

"01 don't know," said Ellen, smiling more broadly ; and 
presently added, — ^" they're all so kind to me." 

« Who r 

" O, every body — ^Miss Jenny, and Miss Jane Huff, and 
Miss Janet, and Mrs. Van Brunt, and Mr. Huff, — ^they all 
speak so kindly and look so kindly at me. But it's very 
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(mmj -what M'wo^km people ksre Ibr kiaaiug — I wUi diqr 
lada't — Tve nm sviy fiom three kiiats alreftdj, and ^n 
eo fllinid somdiodj cbe vili trj aezL* 
' ** Toa doo't seem tcij Ixtterij d ia pl cm aBdl,* said Alice 
snDiiig. 

'^ I am, thoogl^— I <m\ bear k," said Blen, la^luii^ 
UodBBg. ^Then^s Mr. Demnaon caii^e^ me in the first 
plaee mad tried to kiaa me^ but I tried ao hard to get away 
I beliere he aaw I ww reaD j in good caraest and let me 
gou And jnat nov,— onl j tlnnk of it, — vfaile I vaa stand- 
ing talking to MiaB Jane Hoff down sturs, her brother 
cao^ me and kiaaed me bdore I knew what he was gmi^ 
to do. I dedaie if s too bad f said Ellen, nibbing her 
dieek Tery hard aa if die woold rab off the affiont. 

^Yoa most let it paas^ mj dear; it is one wajof ex- 
I^essii^ kindnfawL Iimbj fed kindl j towards yon or tiiey 
woold not do it.** 

"^ Then I wish they wouldn't fed quite so kindly," said 
Men— *" that's alL Hark !— what was that T 

** What is thatl" aaid aomebody eiae, and instantly there 
was silence, broken again after a minate or two by the frint 
blast of a horn. 

<" It's old Father Swaim, I reckon," said Mr. Van Bmnt ; 
<" ni go fetdi him in." 

** O yes ! bring him in — bring him in," was heard on aV 
sides. 

^ That horn makes me think of what happened to me 
once," said Jenny Hitdicock to Ellen. ^ I was a little giii 
at sdiool, not so big as yon are, — ^and one afternoon when 
we were all as stUl as mice and studying away, we heard 
Father Swaim's horn" — 

^ What does he blow it fori" said Ellen, as Jenny stoop- 
ed for her knife which she had let fkll. 

^' O to let people know he's there, you know ; did yon 
never see Father Swaim 1" 

« No." 

** La ! he's the funniest old fellow ! He goes round and 
round the country carrying the newspapers ; and we get 
him to bring us our letters from the post-office, when there 
are any. He carries 'em in a pair of saddlebags hanging 
across that old white horse of his — ^I don't think that horse 
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will ever grow old, no more than his master, — ^and in sum- 
mer he has a stick — ^so long — with a horse's tail tied to the 
end of it^ to brush away the flies, for the poor horse has had 
Am tail cut off pretty short. I wonder if it isn't the very 
same," said Jenny, laughing heartily; '* Father Swaim 
thought he could manage it best, 1 guess." 
. ^But what was it uiat happen^ to you that time at 
school 1" said EUen. 

" Why, when we heard the horn blow, our master, the 
schoolmaster you know, went out to get a paper ; and 1 was 
tired with sitting still, so I jumped up and ran across the 
room and then back again, and over and back again five or 
six times ; and when he came in one of the girls up and told 
of it. It was Fanny Lawson," said Jenny in a whisper 
to Alice, " and I think she ain't much di^rent now from 
what she was then. 1 can hear her now, — ^'Mr. Starks, 
Jenny Hitchcock's been running all round the room.' Well, 
what do you think he did to me 1 He took hold of my two 
hands and swung me round and round by the arms till I 
didn't know which was head and which was feet." 

'' What a queer schoolmaster !" said Ellen. 

^' Queer enough; you may say that. His name was 
Starks ; — the boys used to call him Starksification. We did 
hate him, that's a fact. I'll tell you what he did to a black 
boy of ours — you know our black Sam, Alice 1 — ^I forget 
what he had been doing ; but Starks took him so— by the 
rims of the ears, and danced him up and down upon the floor." 

" But didn't that hurt him 1" 

^ Hurt him ! I guess it did ! he meant it should. He tied 
me under the table once. Sometimes when he wanted to 
punish two boys at a time he would set them to spit in each 
other's faces." 

*' O don't tell me about him !" cried Ellen, with a face of 
horror; " I don't like to hear it." 

Jenny laughed ; and just then the door opened and Mr. 
Van Brunt and the old news-carrier came in. 

He was a venerable mild-looking old man, with thin hair 
as white as snow. He wore a long snufl^loured coat, and 
a broad-brimmed hat, the sides of which were oddly looped 
up to the crown i^nth twine; his tin horn or trumpet was in 
his hand. His saddle-bags were on Mr. Van Brunt's arm. 
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As soon as she saw hinl BUeQ was fevered with the notion 
that perhaps he had something for her, and she forgot eyeiy 
thing else. It would seem th^ the rest of the company had 
the same hope, for thej crowded round him shouting out 
welcomes and questions and inquiries for' letters, all in a 
breath. 

^ Softly — softly," said the old man,' sitting dovm slowly; 
^not all at once ; I can't attend to you all at once ;-— one 
at a time— one at a time." ^ ^ 

^ Don't attend to 'em at all till you're ready," said Miss 
Fortune,—" let 'em wait." And she handed him a glass of 
cider. 

' He drank it off at a breath, smacking his lips as he gave 
back the glass to her hand, and exclaiming, *' That's prime !" 
Then taking up his saddle-bags from the floor, he began 
slowly to undo the &stenings. 

^ lou are going to our house to-night, ain't you. Father 
Swaim 1" said Jenny. 

"That's where I vxu going," said the old man; "I wot 
a going to stop with your father. Miss Jenny ; but since I've 
got into farmer Van Brunt's hands, I don't know any more 
what's going to become of me ; — and after that glass of ci- 
der I don't much care ! Now let's see, — let's see — ' Miss 
Jenny Hitchcock,' — ^here's something for you. I should like 
very much to know what's inside of that letter — ^there's a 
blue seal to it. Ah, young folks ! — ^young folks !" 

Jenny received her letter amidst a great deal of laughing 
and joking, and seemed herself quite as much amused as 
any body. 

"^Jedediah B. Lawson,' — ^there's for your father. Miss 
Mimy; that saves me a long tramp— if you've twenty-one 
cents in your pocket, that is; if you ha'n't, I shall be 
obleeged to tramp after that. Here's something for 'most 
all of you, I'm thinking. * Miss Cecilia Dennison,' — ^vour 
&ir hands — ^how's the Squire 1 — ^rheumatism, ehl I think 
I'm a younger roan now than you're father, Cedlly ; and 
yet I must ha' seen a good many years more than Squire 
Dennison; — ^I must surely. 'Miss Fortune Emerson,'^ 
that's for you ; a double letter, ma'am." 

Ellen, with a beating heart, had pressed nearer and nearer 
to the old man, till she stood dose by his right hand, and 
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could see everj letter as he handed it out. A spot of deep-- 
ening red was on each cheek as her eye eagerly scanned let- 
ter after letter; it spread to a sudden flush. when the last 
name was read, Alice watched in some anxiety her keen 
look as it followed the letter from the old man's hand to 
her aunt's, and. thence to the pocket, where Miss Fortune 
coolly bestowed it Ellen could not stand this ; she sprang 
forward across the circle. 

"• Aunt Fortune, there's a letter inside of that for me— 
won't you give it to me I — ^won't you give it to me V* she 
repeated trembling. 

Her aunt did not notice her by so much as a look ; she 
turned iiway and b^an talking to some one else. The red 
had lefb Ellen's £ice when Alice could see it again ; — ^it was 
livid and spotted from stifled passion. She stood in a kind 
of maze. But as her eye caught Alice's anxious and sorrow- 
ful look she covered her £ioe with her hands, and as quick 
as possible made her escape out of the room. 

For some minutes Alice heard none of the hubbub around 
her. Then came a knock at the door, and the voice of 
Thomas Grimes saying to Mr. Van Brunt that Miss Hum- 
phreys' horse was there. 

'^ Mr. Swaim," said Alice rising, '^ I don't like to leave 
you with these gay friends of ours ; you'll stand no chance 
of rest with them to-night. Will you ride home with me 1" 

Many of the party began to beg Alice would stay to sup- 
per, but she said her father would be uneasy. The old news- 
carrier concluded to go with her, for he said " there was a 
pint he wanted to mention to parson Humphreys that he 
had forgotten to bring for'ard when they were talking on 
that 'ere subject two months ago." So Nancy brought her 
things from the next room and helped her on with them, 
and looked pleased, as well she might, at the smile and 
kind words with which she was rewarded. Alice lingered 
at her leave-takings, hoping to see Ellen ; but it was not 
till the last moment that Ellen came in. She did not say 
a word ; but the two little arms were put around Alice's 
neck and held her with a long, close earnestness which did 
not pass from her mind all the evening afterward. 

When she was gone the company sat down again to busi- 
ness; and apple-paring went on more steadily than ever 

37 
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Ibr Hr whfleyitin tlie bottom of tliebanelfl was fioen, ODd the 
last 'bisketfdl of apples was duly emptied.^ Hien there was 
a general shoot; the Idtcbeii was qoiokly cleared, and 
every body's &oe brightened, as mndi as to si^, ^ Now for 
funt^ "^i^^e ^E3\ea and Nancy and Miss Fortune and 
Mrs. Van Brimt were mnning idl-ways with trays, pans^ 
baskets, knives, and buckets, the fan began by Mr. Juniper 
HitehoodL^s whistling in his dog and setting him to do va- 
rious' feats 'for the amusem^t -of tEe company. Hiere fol- 
lowed such a rushing, leaping, barking, laughing, and scold- 
ing, cm the part of the dog and his admirers, tmtt tiie room 
was in an uproar. He jumped over a stick ; he got into a 
diair and sat up on two l^s ; he kissed the ladies' hands ; 
he suffered an apple-paring to be laid across his nose, then 
threw it up with a jerk and caught it in his mouth. Noth- 
ing very remarkable certainly, but, as Miss Fortune ob- 
served to somebody, ^if he had been the learned pig there 
couldn't ha' been more fuss made over him." 

Ellen stood looking on, smiling partly at the dog and 
his master, and partly at the antics of the company. Pres- 
ently Mr. Van Brunt, biding down to her, said, 

'^ What is the matter with your eyes 1" 

^Nothing," said Ellen starting,—" at least nothing that's 
any matter, I mean." 

^ Gome here," said he, drawing her on one nde ; ** tell me 
all about it — ^^diat is tlie matter 1" 

^ Never mind — ^please don't ask me, Mr. Van Brunt— 4t's 
nothine I ought to tell you — it isn't any matter." 

But ber eyes were full again, and he still held her &st 
doubtfully. 

** ni tell you about it, Mr. Van Brunt," said Nan<7 as 
she came past them, — ^ you let her go, and Fll you by and 
by." 

And Ellen tried in vain afterwards to make her promise 
she would not. 

''Come, June," sud Miss Jenny, ^ we have got enough 
of you and Jumper — ^tum him out ; we are gomg to have 
the cat now. Come ! — Puss, puss in the comer ! Go off 
in t'other room, will you, every body that don't want to 
play. Puss, puss % — ^" 

Now the fun began in good earnest, and few minutes had 



paasdd before EU^ waQlaugluQg witl^ all her he^ as if sliei 
neiver had had any thiog to cry for ia t^er li&. Afler '* pjuss,! 
pues iQ the oomer.^^ earned ^ hlind-ioaQ'aJbuff ;'^ and this was 
played with great spirit^ the two most distinguished being 
Nancy and Dan Dennison, though Miss Fortune played ad- 
mirably well. Ellen had seen Niancy play before ; but she 
forgot h^ own part of the game in dieer amazement at the 
way Mr. Dennison nuuiaged hia long body, which seemed 
to go where there was no xoom fer it, and vanish into air 
just when the grasp of some grasping "blind man" was 
ready to &sten upon him. And when he was blinded, he 
seemed to know by instinct where the walls were, and keep- 
ing clear of them he> would swoop like a hawk from one 
end of the room to die other^ pouncing upon the unlucky peo- 
ple who could by no m^ans get out of the way &st enough. 
When this had lasted a while there was a general call for " the 
fox and the goose;" and Miss Fortune was pitched upon 
for the latter ; she having iu the pther game showed herself 
capable of good generalship. But who for the fox 1 Mr. Van 
Brunt 1 

m ^ Not I," s&id Mr. Van Brunt^ — ^ there lun't nothing of the 
fox about me ; Miss Fortune would beat me all hollow." 

"Who then, £irmerl" said Bill Huff; — "come, who is 
the fox? Will I dor 

" Not you. Bill ; the goose 'ttd be too mudi for you." 

There was a general shout, and cries of " who then 1^ 
" who then 1" 

" Dan Dennison," said Mr. Vaii Brunt. " Now look out 
for a sharp fight" 

Amidst a great deal of laughing and confusion the line 
was formed, each person taking hold of a handkerchief or 
band passed round the waist of the person before him, ex- 
cept when the women held by each other's skirts. They 
were ranged according to height, the tallest being next their 
leader the "goose." Mr. Van Brunt and the elder ladies, 
and two or three more, chose to be lookers-on, and took 
post outside the door. 

Mr. Dennison began by taking off his coat, to give himself 
more freedom in his movements ; for his business was to 
catch the train of the goose, one by one, as each in turn be- 
came the hindmost ; while.^ object waa to baffle him and 
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keep her fiuoOj together, meetiDg him with outspread arms 
at every rush he made to seize one of her hrood ; while the 
long train behind her, Allowing her quick movements and 
swaying from side to side to get out of the reach of the furi-. 
ous fox, was sometimes in we shape of the letter Q and 
sometimes in that of the letter S, and somedmes looked like 
a long snake with a curling taiL Loud was the laughter, 
shrill the shrieks, as the fox diove them hither and thither, 
and seemed to be in' all parts of the room at once. He was 
a cunning fox that, as well as a bold one. Sometimes, when 
they thought him quite safe, held at bay by the goose, he 
dived under or leaped over her outstretched arms and okauiH 
snatched hold of little Ellen, who being the least was the last 
one of the party. But Ellen played very well, and just es- 
caped him two or three times, till he declared she gave him 
so much trouble that when he caught her he would ** kiss her 
the worst kind." Ellen played none the worse for that; 
however she was caught at last^ and kissed too ; there was 
no help for it ; so she bore it as well as she could. Then 
she watched, and laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks 
to see how the fox and the goose dodged each other, what 
tricks were played, and how the long train pulled each other 
about At length Nancy was caught; and then Jenny 
Hitchcock; and then Cecilia Dennison ; and then Jane Hui^ 
and so on, till at last the fox and the goose had a long 
struggle for Mimy Lawson, which would never have come 
to an end if Mimy had not gone over to the enemy. 

Ihere was a general pause. The hot and tired company 
were seated round the room, panting and fanning themselves 
with their pocket-handkerchie&, and speaking in broken sen- 
tences; glad to rest even from laughing. Miss Fortune 
had thrown herself down on a seat dose by EUen, when 
Nancy came up and softly asked, ^ Is it time to beat the 
eggs now ?" Miss Fortune nodded, and then drew her dose 
to receive a long low whisper in her ear, at the end of which 
Nancy ran ofE 

" Is there any thing /can do, aunt Fortune?'' said Ellen, 
so gently and timidly that it ought to have won a kind an- 
swer. 

^ Yes," said her aunt, — ^ you may go and put yourself 
to bed ; it's high time long ago." And lookmg rouid as 
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she moved off she added ^ Go !" — ^with a little nod that as 
much as said, ^ I am in earnest." 

Ellen's heart throbbed ; she stood doubtful. One word 
to Mr. Van Brunt and she need not go, — ^that she knew. 
But as surely too fliat word would make trouble and do 
harm. . And then she remembered ^ A charge to keep I 
have !"— She turned quick and quitted the room. 

Ellen sat down on the first stair she came to, for her bosom 
was heaving up and down, and she was determined not to cry. 
The sounds of talking and laughing came to her ear from the 
parlour, and there at her side stood the covered-up supper ; — 
for a few minutes it was hard work to keep her resolve. The 
thick breath came and went very fast. Hirough the fimlights 
of the hall door, opposite to which she was sitting, the bright 
moonlight streamed in ; — and presently, as Ellen quieted, it 
seemed to her fancy like a gentle messenger from its Maker, 
bidding his child remember him ; — and uien came up some 
words in her memory that her mother's lips had fastened 
there long ago ; — ^ I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me." She remembered her mother 
had told her it is Jesus who says this. Her lost pleas- 
ure was well nigh forgotten; and yet as she sat gazing 
into the moonlight Ellen's eyes were gathering tears very 
&st. 

*' Well, I am seeking him," she thought, — ^^ can it be that 
he loves me ! — Oh Fm so glad !'!. JHB 

And they were glad tears that|)mieEllen wiped away as 
she went up stairs ; for it was too cold to sit there long if 
the moon was ever so bright. 

She had her hand on the latch of the door when her grand- 
mother called out from the other room to know who was 
there. 

« It's I, grandma." 

"Ain't somebody there 1 Come in here — ^who is iti" 

^ It's I, grandma," said Ellen, coming to the door. 

'' Come in here, deary," said the old woman in a lower 
tone, — ^'^what is it all? what's the matter? who's down 
stairs 1" 

"It's a bee, grandma; there's nothing the matter." 

" A bee ! who's been stung 1 what's all the noise about ?" 

'"Tisn't that kind of bee, grandma; don't you know) 
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ifateTB-s B :psroel of people tiiat oufte to ^p^te Supples, «iid 
thejVe been playing games in 'die'parioin''*-(ifaar8 alL** 
• ^ Paring apples, ehl ^s there <»inpany belowl" 
• **ye8, ma'am ; a whole puxsel of people.* 

^ Dear me!" said the old ladj, ""I ou^tn't to ha' been 

abed! Why haVt Fortone told me! rU get right up. 

. Ellen, you go in th^ far doset and brii^ me my paddysoy 

•that fattigs there, and then help me on with my things ; FU 

Iget right up. Deat me i what was Fortune diiiddng about V^ 

Hie Ynooniight served very well instead of candles. After 
iwioe bringing the wrong dresses Ellen at last hit upon the 
^paddysoy,** wMch the oldjady knew immediately by the 
toudL \SL haste, and not without some fear and tremblhig 
'on Elleti's part, she was arrayed in it; her best cap put on, 
not over hair m tiie best order Ellen feared, but the old lady 
would not -stay to have it made better; Ellen took care of 
her down the stairs, and after opening ^ door for her went 
back to her room. 

A little While had |>assed, <8nd lESIen was just tying her 
night-cap strings and ready to go peaodfidly to sleep, when 
Nanct buret in. 

^ Ellen ! Hurry ! you must come right down stairs." 

"Down staffs!^— why, I am just ready to go to bed.** 

" No matter — ^you must come right away down. There's 
Mr. y*n Brubt says he ^on't b^n supper till you come.** 

"But does auntfiUtppbune want me tor* 

""Yes, I tell you! and the quieker you come the better 
lihe^ll be pleased. She sent me after you in all sorts «f a 
hunr. She said she didn't know where you was.** 

^ Said «he didn*t know where I was ! Why^ she' told me 
^lerself-^^** Ellen be^tn and stopped short 

" Of course !** said Nancy, " don't you think I know that 1 
But h$ don't, and if you want to plague 'her youll just tell 
him. Now «ome and be quidc, will you. Hie supper's 
splendid." 

Ellen lost the first view of the table, lor every thing had 
begun to be pulled -to pieces before she came in. The com- 
pany were all crowded round the table, eating and talking 
and helping themselves; and ham and bread and butter, 
pumpkin pies and mince pies and vpple pies, cake of vari* 
ooskifldSi and glasses of '^gg4M)gg andeider were in every 
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body's hands. One dish in the middle of the big table had 
won the praise of every tongue ; nobody could guess and 
many asked how it was made, but Miss Fortune kept a sat- 
isfied silence, pleased to see the constant stream of comers 
to the big dish till it was near empty. Just then Mr. Van 
Brunt seeing Ellen had nothing gadiered up all that was left 
and gave it to her. 

It was sweet and cold and rich. Ellen told her mother 
afterwards it was the best thing she had eyer tasted except 
the ice-cream she once gave her in New York. She had 
taken, however, but one spoonful when her eye fell upon 
Nancy, standing back of all the company, and forgotten. 
Nancy had been upon her good behaviour all the evening, 
and it was a singular proof of this that she had not pushed 
in and helped herself among the first. Ellen's eye went 
once or twice from her plate to Nancy, and then she crossed 
over and offered it to her. It was eagerly taken, and a lit- 
tle disappointed Ellen stepped back again. But she soon 
forgot the disappointment. ^ She'll know now that I don't 
bear her any grudge," she thought. 

" Ha'n't you got nothing?" said Nancy, coming up pres- 
en^ ; " that wasn't your'n that you gave me, was it ?" 

Ellen nodded smilingly. 

"Well, there ain't no more of it," said Nancy. "The 
bowl is empty." 

" I know it," said Ellen. 

"Why, didn't you like it r 

" Yes — ^very much." 

" Why, you're a queer little fish," said Nancy. " What 
did you get Mr. Van Brunt to let me in for T 

"How did you know I did?" 

" 'Cause he told me. Say — ^whatdid youdoit for.1 Mr. 
Dennison, won't you give Ellen a piece of cake or some- 
thing? Here — take this," said Nancy, poundng upon a 
glass of egg-nogg which a gap in the company enabled her 
to reach ; ^' I made it more than half myself. Ain't it good ?" 

" Yes, very," said Ellen, smacking her lips ; " what's in it 1" 

" O plenty of good things. But what made you ask Mi. 
Van Brunt to let me stop to-night % you didn't tell me— did 
you want me to stay 1" 

" Never mind," said Ellen ; " don't ask me any questions." 
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^ Yes but I wOl though, and youVe got to answer me. 
AVhy did you % Come !— -do you like me % — say P' 

*' I should like you, I dare say, if you would be diflferent,'* 

^ Well, I don^t care,'' said Nancy, after a little pause, — 
^ I like yotf, though you're as queer as you can be. I don't 
.care whether you like me or not. Look here, Ell^ £^ 
cake there is the best — ^I know it is, for Fve tried 'em alL 
— You know I told Van Brunt I would tell him what you 
were crying about 1" 

^' Yes, and I asked you not; Did youf 

Nancy nodded, being at the moment still further engaged 
in ^ trying" the cake. 

** I am sorry you did. What did he say 1" 

^ He didn't say much to me — somebody else will hear of 
it, I guess. He was mad about it^ or I am mistaken. What 
makes you sorry 1" 

^ It will only do harm and make aunt Fortune angry." 

^ Well, that's just what I should like if I were you. I 
can't make you out." 

*^ Pd a great deal rather have her like me," said Ellen. 
^ Was she vexed when grandma came down 1" 

*' I don't know, but she had to keep it to herself if she 

was ; every body else was so glad, and Mr. Van Brunt made 

such a fuss. Just look at the old lady, how pleased she is. 

I declare, if the folks ain't talking of going ! Come, Ellen ! 

K now for the cloaks! you and me '11 finish our supper after- 

'^ wards." 

^ That, however, was not to be. Nancy was offered a ride 
home to Mrs. Van Brunt's and a lodging there. They were 
ready cloaked and shawled, and Ellen was still hunting for 
Miss Janet's things in the moonlit hall, when she heard 
Nan^ close by, in a lower tone than common, say, 

"Ellen— will you kiss mel" 

Ellen dropped her armful of things, and taking Nancy's 
hands, gave ner truly the kiss of peace. 

When she went up to undress for the second time, she 
found on her bed — ^her letter ! And with tears Ellen kneeled 
down and gave earnest thanks for this blessing, and that 
she had been able to gain Nancy's good-will. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



*< He waa a gentlemaa on whom I boUC an abaoluie trost" 

Hacbbth. 



P' was Tuesday the 22d of December, aad late in the day. 
Not a pleasant aflemoon. The grey snow-clouds hung 
low ; the air was keen and raw. It was already growing 
dark, and Alice was sitting alone in the firelight, when two 
little feet came running round the comer of the house ; the 
glass door opened and Ellen rushed in. 

^' I have come ! I have come !" she exclaimed. *^ O dear 
Alice ! I'm so glad !" 

So was Alice if her kiss meant any thing. 
. ** But how late, my child ! how late you are." 

*' O I thought I never was going to get done," said Ellen, 
pulling off her things in a great hurry and tlu*owing them 
on the SO&, — '^ but I am here at last. O Tm so glad !" 

^' Why, what has been the matter?" said Alice, folding 
up what Ellen laid down. 

'^ O a great deal of matter — ^I couldn't think what Nancy 
meant last night — ^I know y&tj well now. I shaVt want 
to see any more apples all winter. What do you think I 
have been about all to-day, dear Miss Alice ?" 

'^ Nothing that has done you much harm," said Alice 
smiling — ^*' if I am to guess from your looks. You are as 
rosy as a good Spitzenberg yourself" 

"That's very funny," said Ellen laughing, "for aunt 
Fortune said awhile ago that my cheeks were just the 
colour of two mealy potatoes." 

" But about the apples ?" said Alice. 

" Why, this morning I was thinking I would come here 
so early, when the first thing I knew aunt Fortune brought 
out all those heaps and heaps of apples into the kitdien. 



sad made me nt down on llie flooi^ and tlien die gave me 
a great big needle and aet me to atnDging them an together, 
and aa hat aa I strm^ tlieni die hong diem op all round 
tlie edHng. I tried Yerj hard to get tiirough before, but I 
eould not^ and I am so tired ! I tfaoag^ I nerer should get 
to the bottom of that l^ badLet." 

^Nerer mind, love-— come -to the fire — well try and 
forget all diaagreeaUe^iii^ Srtiile'w^ are together.^ 

^I have forgotten it almost already,*' said Ellen, as die 
aat downin-Alic^^'and laid4ierwiBaigaiiiat hen ; — ^ I 
don*t cate for it at all now." 

But her dieeks were fast fiiding into the uncomfortable 
•colour Miss Fortune had spbken of; and weariness and 
weakness kept her for* while quiet in Alice's arms, over- 
coming even -the pleasure of talking. They aat so till the 
dock etrudL halfpast fiye ; then Alice prop<^ed they should 
^o 'into the kitchen ^and see lifaieery, and ord^ the tea 
made, whidi she had no doubt ^en ^wanted. Margery 
welcomed her With great cordiality. She liked any body 
that Alice liked, but she had besides declared to her hus- 
band that Ellen was '^^an 'uncommon, well-behaved child." 
She said she would ,put. the tea to draw, and they should 
have It in 'a verv few -minutes. 

^ But, Miss 'Alice, -there's an Irish body -out by, waiting 
to'ftpieak to you. I was just coming in to 4ell you ; wiU 
.you please to see her nowl" 

^ Certainly — ^let her come in. Is she in'the cold, Margery 1" 

** No, Miss Alice— there's « fire there tiiis evening. Ill 
call hidr." 

Tbe woman came up from the lower kitdien at the sum- 
mons. She "Was young, rather .pretty, and with a pleasant 
oonntenanoe, but unwashed, imcombed, untidy, — no wonder 
Marsery's nicety had shrunlc <from introducing her into her 
spotless upper kitchen. Ibe unfiiiling Iridi doak was drewn 
about her, the hood brought over her head, and on the head 
and shoulders the snow lay white, not yet melted away. 

*' Did you wish to speak to me, my friend f said Alice 
pleasantly. 

^* If ye plase, ma'am, it's the maater I'm wanting," said 
the woman, dropping a curtsey. 

<«K]r&thert Macgery^^yontaUUml" 
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Margery departed. 
^ ** Come nearer the fire," said Alioe, — ^** and sit down : my 
father will be here pt-esently. It is snowing again, is it not 1" 

"It is, ma'am ; — ^a bitter storm." 

" Have vou come fer P' 

"It's a good bit, my lady — it's more nor a mile beyant 
Oarra — just right forgin the ould big hill they call the Catch- 
back; — ^in Jemmy Morrison's woods — ^where Pat M'For- 
Ten's clearing is — ^it's there I Mve, my lady." 

" That is a long distance indeed for a walk in the snow," 
said Alioe kindly ; " sit down and come nearer the fire. 
Mattery will give you something to refresh you." 

" Ithank ye, mv lady, but I want nothing man can give me 
the night ; and when one's on an arrant of life and death, it's 
ilittle the cold or the storm can do to put out the heart'sfuie." 

" Life and death 1 who ns sick t" sai^ Alice. 

"It's my own child, ma'am, — my own boy — all the child 
I have — ^and PI! have none by the morning light." 

"Is he so illl" said Alice; "what is the matter with 
himl" 

"Myself doesn't know." 

The voice was fainter ; the brown cloak was drawn over 
her &ce; and Alice and Ellen saw her shoulders heaving 
with the grief she kept from bursting out. They «xofaanged 
glances. 

"Sit down," said Alice again presently, laying her hand 
upon the wet shoulder; — ^"sit down and rest; my fiither 
will be here directly* Margery— oh that's right^ — a <^up of 
tea will do her good. What do you want witii my father)" 

" The Lord bless ye !— I'll tell you my lady." 

She drank off the tea, but refused something more sub- 
stantial that Margery offered her. 

" The Lord bless ye ! I couldn't. My lady, there wasn't 
a stronger, nor a prettier, nor a swater child, nor couldn't 
be, nor he was when we lefb it — ^it'U be three years come 
the fifteenth of April next ; but t^m thinking the bitter win- 
ters o' this oowld country has diilled the life out o' him, — 
and troubles cowlder than all," she added in a lower tone. 
** I seed him grow waker an' waker an' his daar &ce grow 
thinner an' thinner, and the red all left it, only two burning 
spots was on it some days ; an' I worried the life out o' me 
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for liim, an' aU I codd do I ooiildnH do noddng at all to help 
him, but lie just growed vaker an' waker. lazed the ftther 
woiddn't he see the doctor About him, bat he's an 'asy kmd 
o' man, my lady, an' he sud he would, an' he never did to 
this day ; an' John he always said it was no use Binding for 
the doi^XNT, an' looked so swate at me, an' said icnr me not to 
fret, for sore he'd be better soon, or he'd go to a better plaoe. 
An' I thought he was like a heavenly angel itself already, 
an' always was, but then more nor ever. OdtX it's soon 
that hell be one entirely !— 4et Father Shannon say what 
hewilL" 

She sobbed for a minute, while Alice and Ellen looked 
on, silent and pitying. 

^ An' to-niAt, my lady, he's very bad," she went on, 
wiping away ue tears that came qoiddy again, — ^ an' I seed 
he was going fiist from me, an' 1 was breiJang my heart wid 
the loss of him, whin I heard one of the men that was in it 
say, 'What's this he's saying 1' says he. *An' what is it 
thin f says I. *• About the jantleman that praadies at CSarra,' 
says he, — ^ he's a calling for him,' says he. I knowed there 
wasn't a praast at all at Carra, an' I thought he was draam- 
ing, or out o' lus head, or crazy wid his sickness, like ; an' 
I went up dose to him, au' says I, 'John,' says I, ' what is 
it yon want,' says I, — ^^ an' sure if it's any thing in heaven 
above or in earth beneath that yer own mother can get for 
ye,' says 1, — *' ye shall have it,' says 1. An' he put up his 
two arms to my neck an' pulled my &oe down to his lips, 
that was hot wid the faver, an' kissed me — he did — *• an', 
says he, 'Mother daar,' says he, — ^'if ye love me,' says he, 
' fetch me the good jantleman that praaches at Carra till I 
spake to him.' ' Is it the praast you want, John my boy 1' 
says I, — ^ sure he's in it,' says I ; — ^for Michael had been for 
Father Shannon, an' he had come home wid him half an hour 
before. ' O no, mother,' says he, ' it's not him at all that I 
maan — ^it'a the jantleman that spakes in the little white 
church at Carra, — ^he's not a praast at all,' says he. 'An' 
who is he thin 1' says I, getting up from the bed, .' or where 
will I find him, or how will I get to him V ' Ye'U not stir 
a fttt for him thin the night Kitty Dolan,' says my husband, 
— ^ are ye mad,' says he ; ' sure it's not his own head the 
child has at all at all, or it's a litde hiritio he is,' says he; 



• .'^Not iir6rjr,inj diiiiing,.a8 long as ^e liavd sacfa «Til 
hearts as ours are — ^it if strange they should be so eviL" 

^'I told aunt Fortune afterwards I was sorry, but she 
said ^ actions speak louder than words, and words are dieap.* 
If she only wooldn^t say 4hat just «8 she does! it does 
w<Mt7*me«o.'' 

"^Pattenoe !'' 4uAd Alice, passii^lher tend orer Ellen's 
hair as she sat looking sorrowfully up *-at her ; ^ you must 
try jiot 4o igire :her occasion. Never mind what ^she says, 
and overcome evil with good.'' 

^ That is just what mamma isaidi" exdaimed Ellen, 
rising to throw her arms round Alice's neck, and kissing her 
with all the eneigy .of love, gratitude, repentance, >and sor- 
rowful recollection. 

'^O what do you think!" she siud suddenly, her face 
changing iagain, — "I got my letter 4ast nigfati" 

"Your letter!" 

^ Yes, Hhe letter 1^ old man brought — don't you know ? 
and it was written on the 'Ship, and there mss ^mly -a little 
bit from mamma, and a little bit from papa, but so good ! 
papa says she is a great deal better, and he has tio doubt 
he win bring ber bade in die fiprin^ lor summer quite Well 
again. .Isn't that good 1" 

" Very {ood, dear Ellen. I am very -fflad fot vou:" 

^^'Itwas on my bed last night. I can't think now It got 
theiie, — and I don^ care either, so long 'as 1 have got it. 
What are you making ?" 

^ A purse," said Alice, laying it on the table for her 
inspection. 

''It will be very pretty. Is the other end to be like diis t" 

''Yes, and these tassels to finish them off." 

"O that's beautiful," Baid Ellen, laying them down to try 
the effect ; — " and these rings to fasten it with. Is it black V* 

" No, dark green. I am making it for my brother John." 

" A Christmas present !" exclaimed Ellen. 

"I am afraid not; he will hat^y be here by that time. 
It may do for New Year." 

"flow pleasant it -must be to make Christmasand New 
Year presents !" said Ellen, after she had watched Alice's 
busy fingers for ^a few minutes. "I wish I could make 
something ^ ^somebody. 1 wonder fif I couldn't make 
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BometJiing for Mr. Van Bnmt!/ O I should like to tbtj 

Alice smOed at £lleii's y^ry wide-open eyes. . 

'' What coold yon make for him r 

^ I don't know — that's the thing. He keeps his money in 
his pockety — and besides, I don't know how to make parses." 

*' lliere are other thio^ besides purses. How would a 
watchguard dq t .Does he wear a watdil" 

^ I don't know .whether he does or not ; he doesn't eyery 
day, I am sure, but I don't know about Sundays." 

^Then we won't yenture upon that. You mig^t knit 
him a nightcap." 

*' A nightcap ! — you're joking, Alioe, aren't you t I don't 
think a nightcap would be pretty for a Cbristmas present^ 
do you 1" 

*' Well, what shall we do, EU^?" said Alice laughing. *^\ 
made a pocket-pincushion for papa once when I was a little 
girl, but I fiincy Mr. Van Brunt would not know exactly 
what use to make of such a oonyenience. I don't think you 
. could fitil to please him though, with any thing yon should 
hit upon." . 

^ I haye got a dollar," said Ellen, ^ to buy stuff with ; it 
came in my letter last night. If I only knew what !" 

Down she wait on the rug again, and Alice wc»ked in 
silence, while Ellen's thoughts ran oyer eyery possible and 
impossible article of Mr. van Brunt's dress. 

^ I haye some nice pieces of fine linen," said Alice ; ^ sup- 
pose I cut out a collar for him, and you can make it and 
stitch it, and then Margery will stardi and iron it for you, 
all ready to giye to mm. How will that do 1 Cbn you 
stitch well enough 1" 

^ O yes, Iguess I can," said EUen. ^ O thank you, dear 
Alice ! you are the best help that eyer was. Wiu he like 
that, do you think 1" 

'' I am sure he will — ^yery much." 
. *'Then that will do nicely," said Ellen, much lelieyei 
^ And now what do you think about Nancy's Bible t" 

^' Nothing could be better, only that I am afraid Nancy 

would either sell it for something else, or let it go to de* 

struction yery auickly. I neyer heard of her spendinff fiye 

. minutes oyer a Dook,and the Bible,! am afraid, last of alL" 
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^ <'.But I think,'' said Eilen edowlj, ^ I think she would not 
spoil it or sell it either, if /gave it to her.'' 

And she told Alice about Nancy's asking for the kiss last 
night. 

*' That's the most hopeful thing I have heard about Nan- 
cy for a long time," said Alice. ^ We will get her the Bible 
by all bieans, my dear, — a nice one, — and I hope you will 
be able to persuade her to read it." 

She rose as she spoke and went to the glass door. Ellen 
followed her, and they looked out into the night. It was 
very dark. She opened the door a moment, but the wind 
drove the snow into their faces, and they were glad to shut 
it again. 

^It's almost as bad as the night we were out, isn't iti" 
said Ellen. 

^ Not such a heavy fall of snow I think, but it is very 
windy and cold. Papa will be late getting home." 

** I am sorry you are worried, dear Alice." 

*'I am not much worried, love. I have often known papa 
out late before, but this is rather a hard night for a long 
walk. Come, we'll try to make a good use of the time while 
we are waiting. Suppose you read to me while I work." 

She took down a volume of Cowper and found his account 
of the three pet hares. Ellen read it, and then several of 
his smaller pieces of poetry. Then followed a long talk about 
hares and other animals ; about Cowper and his friends and 
his way of life. Hme passed swifUy away ; it was getting 
late. 

''How weary papa will be," said Alice, "he has had 
notiiing to eat since dinner. I'll tell you what well do, 
EUen,' she exclaimed as she threw her work down, '' we'll 
make some chocolate for him — ^that'll be the very thing. El- 
len, dear, run into the kitchen and ask Margery to bring me 
the little chocolate pot and a pitcher of night's milk." 

Margery brought them. The pot was set on the coals, 
and Alice had cut up the chocolate that it might melt the 
quicker. Ellen watched it with great interest, till it was 
melted, and the boiling water stirred in, and the whole was 
simmering quietly on the coals. 

"Is it done nowl" 

" No, it must boil a little whUe, and then the milk must 
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te pat In, land wben tfatit lias Innledj tiie eggs— and fben it 
will be done.'* '^^ 

With Margery and the ohooolate pot €he cat kad walked 
ia. Ellen immediately endeavoured to improve \m «ic» 
quaintan<» ; thskt was not «b easy. Hie Ooptain dioeud the 
corner of the ftig ifmiiiM from her, in spite of idl hereiAliilg 
and ooa3dQg,^5ring^er'notnore'attention 'than if he had 9ipt 
heard her. £llen cros^ ov^ to him lEuid begian most ten- 
derly and ^fesfpectfttlly to stroke his head and back, toacSiing 
his «oft fiir 'witb great care. Parry presently lifted up Ins 
head uneasily, as mudi as to say, '^ I wonder how long tins 
is going to last)" — and finding there Aras cveiy prospect of 
its lasting some time, he fiiirly got up and walked ^ver to 
the other end of the rug. Mien followed him and tried 
again, with exactly the same effect. 

** Well oat ! you in-on't'veiy ttnd,*' said she at len^ ; — 
^ Alice, he wonH let m^ have aby thing to do with him T' 

^ I am sorryj iny dear, he is so unsociable ; he is a cat of 
veiy bad taste— t£at is all I can say." 

**' But I never saw such a cat ! he won't let me toudi him 
«ver^ softly; he lifts up hisliead and looks as cross t—^old 
then -walks mT 

^ Hid don't know you yet, and truth is, Parry has no fan<n[ 
for extending the drde of his acquaintance. O kitty, kitty 1" 
said Alice, fondly stroking his head, *^ why don^ you lieliave 
better!" 

Parry liiled his head, and opened and shut bis eyes, wl& 
an expression of great satis&ction very different from liiat 
he had bestowed "on Ellen. Ellen gave him up for the pres- 
ent as a hiopeless case, 'and turned her attention to the choc- 
olate, which had now recdVed the milk and ittnstiie wiitdied 
lest it should run over, wfaidi Alice said it would very ^easily 
do when once it l)egfai to boil again. Meanwhile Elleii 
wanted to know what diocolate was made o!^-^where it 
came ^m-^— where it was made best, — burning her little face 
in the fire all the time lest the pot should boil over while 
she was not looking. At last the diocolate l>egan to gather 
a rich firoth, and Ellen called out, 

^ Oh Alice ! look here quick ! here's the shape of the spoon 
on the top of the diocolate ! do look at it." 

An iron qioon was in thepot, and its shape was distinctly 



^^H^ieA dii thi9 «m^tii &otfay rarfiUse. As Oiey were bodi 
bending forward to watch it, Alice waiting to take the pot 
off the moment it began to boil, Ellen heard a slight click 
of -the lock of the door, 4uid turning her head was a little 
startled to see a stranger theire, ^tanding^still at the &r end 
of tiie t<oom. She toudied Alice's arm without looking 
toan^ 8ixt Ali<^ started to her feet wi1& ^ slight scream, 
4md in Mother niinate had thrown her anjis round the 
stranger and was locked in his. EUen knew what it meant 
now very well. She turned away as if she had nothing to 
■do Willi what was going ^n ihere, and lifted die pot of choc- 
t>late off t^e fire with infinite difficoltj'; but it was going 
to boil over, and she wotild^iare brc^en her back ratdier than 
Hot do it. And then she stood with her back to the brother 
•iand ^ster, looldng into the fire, as if she was determined 
•not to see them iSl she couldn't telp it. But what she was 
thinking of^ Ellen could not have told, then or afterward. 
It waa but a few minut^ •though it seemed to her a great 
-many, before they drew near the fire. 'Curiosity b^an to 
be ^strong, and she looked round to see if the new-comer was 
'like Alice. No, not a bit, — how different ! — darker hadr and 
eyes — not a bit like her; handsome enough, too, to be her 
brother. And Alice did not look like herself; her usually 
-caha sweet &ce was quivering and sparkling now, — lit up 
as Ell^i had never seen it, — oh how bright ! Poor Ellen 
hersdf had never looked duller in her life ; and when Alice 
said gayly, ''This is my brother, Ellen," — ^her confiision 
of thoughts and feelings resolved themselves into a fiood of 
tears; she sprang and hid her &ce in Alice's arms. 

EHen's were not the only eves that were full just then, 
but of course she didn't know that. 

**^ Come, Ellen," whispco^ Alice, presently, "look up !— 
what kind of a welcome is thisi come! — we have no busi- 
ness with tears just now,^-^won't you run into the kitchen 
for me, love," she added more low, '' and ask Margery to 
bring some bread and butter, and any thing else she has 
that is fit for a traveller 1" 

Glad of an escape, Ellen darted away that her wet face 
might not be seen. The brother and sister were busily 
(talking when she -returned. 

^ John," said Alice, ''this is my litde sister -that I wrote 
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yoa about — ^EUen Montgomeiyw^ Ellen, this is year brodier 
as well as mine, you know."^ '■ -\- 

^ Stop ! stop !" said her brother. '' Miss Ellen, this sister 
of mine is giving us away to each other at a great rate, — I 
should like to know first what you say to it. Are you will- 
ing to take a strange brother up<ni her recommendation %^ 

. Half inclined tp^laugh, Ellen glanced at the speaker's fiice, 
' but meeting tb^grave though somewhat comicfu look of two 
very keen ey^^shd looked down again, and merely answered 
.•"yes."^^:^^ .^.-••-' ^ - ^' ' 

"Then if I am'tb be your brother you must give me a 
brother's right, you know," said he, drawing her gently to 
him, and kissing her gravely on the lips. 

Probably Ellen thought there was a difference between 
John Humphreys and Mr. Van Brunt, or the young gentle- 
men of the apple-paring; for though she coloured a good 
deal, she made no objection and showed no displeasure. 
Alice and she now busied themselves with getting the oups 
and saucers out of the cupboard, and setting the table ; but 
all that evening, through whatever was doing, Ellen's eyes 
sought the stranger as if by &scination. She watched him 
whenever she could without being noticed. At first she was 
in doubt what to think of him; she was quite sure from that 
one look into his eyes that he was a person to be feared ; — 
there was no doubt of that ; as to the rest she didn't know. 

" And what have my two sisters been doinff to spend the 
evening?" said John Humphreys, one time that Alice was 
gone into the kitchen on some kind errand for him. 

" Talking, sir,"— «ud EUen doubtfully. 

" Talking ! this whole evening 1 Alice must have im- 
proved. What have you been talking about 1" 

"Hares--and dogs — and about Mr. Cowper — and some 
other things, ^ 

^ Private affitirs, ehf said he, with again the look EUen 
had seen before. 

"Yes, sir," said Ellen, nod^ng and laughing. 

" And how came you upon Mr. Cowper 1" 

"Sirf 

" How came you to be talking about Mr. Cowper 1" 

"I was reading about his harM, and about Jomi.Crilpin ; 
and then Alice told me about Mr. Cowper and his friends." 
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' " Well i don't know after all that yoa have had a plea» 
anter evening than I haye' bad," said her questioner, 

" though I have been ridl od in 

my £ice, and the driving sn omfit 

me. I have had tlus ver; 11 tte 

way." 

He fell into a fit of gra^ Alios 

came in. Tlien suddenly : ib 

" Here's a note for you," r lap. 

« A note !— Sophia Mar t H f" 

" From her own hand. ^t I 

must stop a moment to s] otim 

of doing more ; but Mrs. , and 

Hiss Sophia in despair, s< mted 

and went in to await the preparing of that billet, while my 
poor n^ was led off to the stables and a fresh horse sapplied 
me, — 1 &Qcy that tells you on what conditions." 

"Oiarming!" said Alice, "to spend QiHatmas, — I am 
very glad ; 1 should like to very much — with you dear. If 
I can only get papa — ^but I think he will; it will do htm a 
great deal of good. To-morrow, she says, we must come ; 
but I doubt the weather will not let us; we shall see." 

" I rode Prince Oiarlie down. He u agood traveller, and 
tJM sleighing will be fine if the snow be not too deep. Hie 
old sleigh is in bdng yet, I suppose 1" 

" yes! iu good order. Ellen what are you looking so 
giuve about? you are going too." 

"I!" stud Kllen, a great spot of crimson coming in each 

" To be sure ; do you think I am going to leave you be- 
hind r' 

"Butr-" 

"But what!" 

" There won't be room." 

" Eoom in the sleigh I Then well put John on Prince 
CSiarlie, and let him ride there, postilion-fashion." 

"But^Mr. Humphreys r 

" He always goes on birseback ; he will ride Sharp or old 
John." 

In great delight Ellen gave Alice an earnest kiss ; and 
then uiey all j^thered round the table to take their choco- 



Ulmf4^TrT$Aer to eeie; John tajt^ U^^wluob Us siater wfold 
not lei him vait for anj.Joiigeiu. The «toim had oeaaed, 
find thvougb the brd^ea doads. the moon and Qtais weea- 
looksBg out| so tbey'were no moie uneasy for Mr. Huav- 
phiey a. and ^zp^f^ him eveiy moment. Still ^ supper 
was h^n^aad^ended without him, and thej had dmwn 
n>iind* w'five iit^ before Wa -ifolcoine st(W i^aa at last 
heard^ ■•.•.« ^m^ 

. Thew'Sjwroy ooy thep; new embraciiig, and ques- 
tioolng aoSrinswemff ; theJiittl^ drde opened to let him 
in; and Alfto broqght the oomer of! the table to! his side, 
aod poured him 6tst9k cup of hot cboooUte* But after drink-, 
ing naif of it, an^*iieglectiQg the eatables beaide him, ha 
sat with one hand in the other, his arm leaning on his knee, 
with a. kind of soften^ gnvity upon his countenanoe. 
' '* Is your chocolate rights papai.?^'4iai4 Alice at length. 

" Very ffood, my daughter l" 

He finUtbed the cup, but then went back to his old attitude 
and look. Gradually they ceased theiir eonyersation, and. 
waited with respectful affection and some curiosity for him 
to speak ; something of more than common interest seemed 
to be in his thoughts. H€i sat looking earnestly in the fire, 
sometimes with almost a smile, on his &ce, and gently stri- 
kinff one hand in the palm of the other. And sitting so^ 
without movinff or stirring his eyes, he said at last^ as 
though the words had been foiroed from him, ^Thanks be 
unto God for his unspeakable gift I" 

As he add^ no more, Alice said gen^y, '* What have 
you seen to-night, papal" 

Heroused Jiimsw and puahad the empty cup towttdsher. 

*'A little more, my daughter: — ^I have seen the fidrest 
sight, almost, a man can see in this world. 1 haye seen a 
little ransomed spirit go home to its rest. Oh, that * un- 
speakable gift !' "— 

He presMd his lips thoughtfolly together while he stirred 
his chocolate; but having drunk it he pushed the table 
from him and drew up his chair. 

^ You had a long way to go, papa,** observed Alice again. 

** Yes — a long way there — ^I don*t know what it was com- 



ia^ home; I never thought of \L How independent the 
spirit oan be of extenialal I acarosly felt the storm to-night.*' 
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> **Nor t* «ftd hift son. 

. ^ I had a long way to f^ said Mr. Humphreys ; ^ tliat 
poor woman — that Mrs. Dolan— she lives in the woods be- 
hind the Gat's Back, a mile beyond Garra-earra, or more-^ 
it seemed a long mile to-night; and a more miserable 
place 1 never saw yet A little rickety shanty, the storm 
was hardly kept out of it, aiid no appearance of comfort or 
nicety anywhere or in any thing. lliere>were several men 
gathered round the fire, and in a comer,' on a~ miserable 
kind of bed, I saw the sick child. His eye tnet mine the 
moment I went in, and 1 thought I had seen him' before, but 
couldn't at first make out where. Do you remember, 
Alice, a little ragged boy, with a remarkably bright pleas 
ant fiioe, who has planted lumself r^ularly every Sunday 
morning for some time past in the south aisle of the church, 
and stood there all service time^" 

Alice said no. ^ 

'' I have noticed Mm oflen, and noticed him as paying a 
most fixed and steady attention. I have repeatedly tried 
to catch him on his way out of church, to speak to him, but 
always failed.- I asked him to-night, when I first went in, 
if he knew me. * I do, sir,' he said. I asked him where he 
had se^i me. He said, ^ In the church beyant.' ^So,' said 
I, 'you are the little boy I have seen there so regularly; 
what did you come there for?' 

*' * To hear yer honor spake the good words.' 
** * What good words V said I ; * about what V 
'^ He said, *• About Him that was slain and washed us fix)m 
our sins in his own blood.' 
^ ' And do you think he has washed away yours f I said. 
*' He smiled at me very expressively. I suppose it was 
somewhat difficult for him to speak ; and to tell the truth 
80 it WHS for me, for I was taken by surprise ; but the peo- 
pie in the hut had gathered round, and I wished to hear nim 
say more, for their sake as well as my own. I asked him 
why he thought his sins were washed away. He gave me 
for answer part of the verse, 'Sufifer little children to come 
unto me,' but did not finish it. ' Do you think you are very 
sick, Johni' I asked. 

^ 'I am, sir,' he said, — *• I'll not be long here.' 

'^ * And where do you think you are going theni' said I. 
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"• He fifled one little thin bonj arm from under his covet- 
Ud, and through all the dirt and pallor ^his &oe the amOe 
of heaven I am sore was on i^ as he looked and pointed 
upward and answered, ^ Jesus P 

^I asked him presmtly, 9s soon as I could, what he had 
wished to see me ibr. I don't know whether he heard me or 
not; he laj with his eyes half dosed, breathing with diffi- 
culty. . I doubted whether he would speak again; and indeed, 
for myself I had heard and seoi enough to satisfy me en^ 
tirely ; — ^for the sake of the group around the bed I could 
have desired something further. l%ey kept perfect stillness ; 
awed, I think, by a profession of fiuth su^ as they .had never 
heard before, lliey and I stood watching him, and at tlie 
end of a few minutes, not more than ten or fifteen, he opened 
his eyes and with sudden life and strength rose up halfway 
in bed, exclaiming, ' Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift!* — and then fell back — just dead.'* 

The oldjKentleman's voice was husky as he finished, for 
Alice and Ellen were both weeping, and John Humphreys 
had covered his fece with his himds. 

^ I have felt,'' said the old gentleman presently, — "• as if 
I could have shouted out his words — his dying words — all 
the way as I came home. My little girl," said he, drawing 
Ellen to him, ^ do you know the meaning of those sweet 
things of which little John Dolan's mind was so full 1" 

Ellen did not speak. 

^< Do you know what it is to be a sinner? — and what it b 
to be a forgiven child of Godi" 

" I believe I do, sir," Ellen said. 

He kissed her forehead and blessed her; and then said, 
*'Let us pray." 

It was late; the servants had gone to bed, and they were 
alone. Oh what a thanksgiving Mr. Humphreys poured 
forth for that ** unspeakable gift;" — that they, every one 
there, had been made to know and rejoice in it ; for the poor 
little boy, rich in fiuth, who had just gone home in the same 
rejoicing ; for their own loved one who was there already ; 
and for the hope of joining them soon in safety and joy, to 
sins with them the *'new song'* for ever and ever. 

There were no dry eyes in the room. And when they 
arose, Mr. Humphreys, after giving his daughter the usual 
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kiss for good night, gave one to Ellen too, which he had 
never done before, and then going to his son and laying both 
hands on his shoulders, kissed his cheek also ; then silently 
took his candle and went. 

They lingered a little while after he was gone, standing 
round the fire as if loth to part, but in grave silence, each 
busy with his own thoughts. Alice's ended by fixing on 
her brother, for laying her hand and her head carelessly on 
his shoulder, she said, '^ And so you have been well all this 
time, John 1" 

He turned his face towards her without speaking, but 
Ellen as well as his sister saw the look of love with which 
he answered her question, rather of endearment than inquiry; 
and from that minute Ellen's mind was made up as to the 
doubt which had troubled her. She went to bed quite sat- 
isfied that her new brother was a decided acquisition. 



» • 
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OHAPTEK XXVII. 



Hie night was winter in liis rooglieflt moodt 

Tlie moraing ehttp and dear. 

The Tsnlt is bine 

Without n dead, and whits without a qpedc 
The daialing splendour of the aeene below. 

Oowni. 



BEFORE Ellea^s eyes were open the next morniii^^ 
almost before she awoke--^e thought of the Qiristmas 
visit, the sleigh-ride, John Hamphreys, and the weather, all 
rushed into her mind at onoe, and started her half up in the 
bed to look out of the window. Well frosted the panes of 
glass were, but at the comers and edges unmistakeable 
bright gleams of light came in. 

^ O Alice, it's beautiful !" exdaimed Ellen ; ^ look how 
the sun is shining ! and 'tisn't very cold. Are we going 
to-day ?" 

"' I don't know yet, EUie, but we shall know very sooiu 
We'll settle that at breakfast." 

At break&st it was settled. They were to go, and set off 
directly. Mr. Humphreys could not go with them, because 
he had promised to bury little John Dolan ; the priest had 
declared he would have nothing to do with it ; and the poor 
mother had applied to Mr. Humphreys, as being the deigy- 
man her child had most trusted and loved to hear. It 
seemed that little John had persuaded her out of half her 
prejudices by his affectionate talk and blameless behaviour 
during some time oast. Mr. Humphrevs, therefore, must 
stay at home that day. He promised, however, to follow 
them the next, and would by no means permit them to wait 
for him. He said the day was fine, and they must improve 
it; and he should be pleased to have them with their finends 
as long as possible. 
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So the little travelling bag was stuffed, with more things 
than it seemed possible to get into it. Among the rest Ellen 
brought her little red Bible, which Alice decided should go 
in John's pocket ; — ^the little carpet-bag could not take it. 
Ellen was afraid it never would be locked. By dint of much 
pushing and crowding, however, locked it was ; and they 
made themselves ready. Over Ellen's merino dress and 
coat went an old fur tippet ; a little shawl was tied round 
her neck ; her feet were cased in a pair of warm moccasins, 
which belonging to Margery were of course a world too big 
for her, but " any thing but cold," as their owner said. Her 
nice blue hood would protect her head well, and Alice gave 
her a green veil to save her eyes from the glare of the snow. 
When Ellen shufHed out of Alice's room in this trini, John 

fave her one of his grave looks, and saying she looked like 
lother Bunch, begged to know how she expected to get to 
the sleigh ; he said she would want a />o/man indeed to 
wait upon her, to pick up her slippers, if she went in that 
fashion. However he ended by picking her up, carried her 
and set her down safely in the sleigh. Alice followed, and 
in another minute they were off. 

Ellen's delight was unbounded. Presently they turned 
round a comer and lefb the house behind out of sight ; and 
they were speeding away along a road that was quite new to 
her. Ellen s heart felt like dancing for joy. Nobody would 
have thought it, she sat so still and quiet between Alice and 
her brother ; but her eyes were very bright as they looked 
joyously about her, and every now and then she could not 
help smiling to herself. Nothing was wanting to the pleasure 
of that ride. The day was of winter's fairest ; the blue sky 
as clear as if clouds had never dimmed or crossed it. None 
crossed it now. It was cold, but not bitterly cold, nor 
windy ; the sleigh skimmed along over the smooth frozen 
surface of the snow as if it was no trouble at all to Prince 
Charlie to draw it ; and the sleigh-bells jingled and rang, the 
very music for Ellen's thoughts to dance to. And then with 
somebody she liked very much on each side of her, and pleas- 
ures untold in the prospect, no wonder she felt as if her 
heart could not hold any more. The green veil could not be 
kept on, eveiy thing looked so beautiful in that morning's sun. 
The long wide slopes of untrodden and unspotted snow, too 
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bright sometimes for the eye to look at ; the shadows that 
here and there lay upon it, of woodland and scattered trees ; 
the very brown fences, and the bare arms and branches of 
the leafless trees showing sharp against the white ground and 
clear bright heaven ; — ^all seemed lovely in her eyes. For 

*^ It is content of heart 
Gives nature power to please.*' 

She could see nothing that was not pleasant. And besides 
they were in a nice little red sleigh, with a warm bufialo 
robe, and Prince Charlie was a fine spirited grey that scarcely 
ever needed to be touched with the whip ; at a word of en- 
couragement from his driver he would toss his head and set 
forward with new life, making all the bells jingle again. To 
be sure she would have been just as happy if they had had 
the poorest of vehicles on runners, wiUi old John instead ; 
but still it was pleasanter so. 

Their road at first was through a fine undulating country 
like that between the Nose and Thirlwall ; £irmhouses and 
patches of woodland scattered here and there. It would seem 
that the minds of all the party were full of the same thoughts, 
for after a very long silence Alice's first word, almost sigh, was, 

" This is a beautiful world, John !" 

'^ Beautiful ! — wherever you can escape from the signs of 
man's presence and influence." 

'^ Isn't that almost too strong 1" said Alice. 

He shook his head, smiling somewhat sadly, and toadied 
Prince Charlie, who was indulging himself in a walk. 

*' But there are bright exceptions," said Alice. 
. " I believe it ; — ^never so much as when I come home." 

'^Are there none around you, then, in whom you can 
have confidence and sympathy ?" 

He shook his head again. *' Not enough, Alice. I long i 
for you every day of my life." * 

Alice turned her head quick away. 

" It must be so, my dear sister," he said presently ; ^ we 
can never expect to find it otherwise. There are, as you 
BAJi bright exceptions, — many of them ; but in almost all I 
find some sad want. We must wait till we join the spirits 
of the just made perfect, before we see society that will be 
all we wish for." 
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: « What is Ellen thinking of all this while 1" said Alice 
presently, bending down to see her face. " As grave as a 
judge ! — ^what are you musing about 1" 

" I was thinking," said Ellen, " how men could help the 
world's being beautiful." 

" Don't trouble your little head with that question," said 
John smiling ; — ^*' long may it be before you are able to 
answer it. Look at those snow-birds !" 

By degrees the day wore on. About one o'clock they 
stopped at a farm-house to let the horse rest, and to stretch 
their own limbs, which Ellen for her part was very glad to 
do. The people of the house received them with great hos- 
pitality and offered them pumpkin pies and sweet cider. 
Alice had brought a basket of sandwiches, and Prince Char- 
lie was furnished with a bag of com Thomas had stowed 
away in the sleigh for him ; so they were all well refreshed 
and rested and warmed before they set off again. 

From home to Ventnor, Mr. Marshman's place, was more 
than thirty miles, and the longest, because the most difficult, 
part of the way was still before them. Ellen, however, soon 
became sleepy, from riding in the keen air ; she was content 
now to have the green veil over her face, and sitting down 
in the bottom of the sleigh, her .head leaning against Alice, 
and covered well with the buffalo robe, she slept in happy 
unconsciousness of hill and dale, wind and sun, and all the 
remaining hours of the way. 

It was drawing towards four o'clock when Alice with some 
difficulty roused her to see the approach to the house and 
get wide awake before they should reach it. They turned 
from the road and entered by a gateway into some pleasure- 
grounds, through which a short drive brought them to the 
house. These grounds were fine, but the wide lawns were a 
smooth spread of snow now ; the great skeletons of oaks and 
elms were bare and wintry ; and patches of shrubbery offered 
little but tufts and bunches of brown twigs and stems. It 
might have looked dreary, but that some well-grown ever- 
greens were clustered round the house, and others scattered 
here and there relieved the eye ; — ^a few holly bushes, singly 
and in groups, proudly displayed their bright dark leaves 
and red berries ; — and one unrivalled hemlock on the west 
threw its graceful shadow quite across the lawn, on which, 

29* 
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as on itself, the white chimney tops, and the naked branches 
of oaks and elms, was the Ifaint smile of the afternoon sun. 

A servant came to take the horse, and Ellen, being first 
rid of her moccasins, went with John and Alice up the broad 
flight of steps and into the house. They entered a laige 
handsome, square hall with a blue and white stone floor, at 
one side of which the staircase went winding up. Here they 
were met by a young lady, very lively and pleasant-faced, 
who threw her arms round Alice and kissed her a great many 
times, seeming very glad indeed to see her. She welcomed 
Ellen too with such warmth that she began to feel almost as 
if she had been sent for and expected ; told Mr. John he had 
behaved admirably ; and then led them into a large room 
where was a group of ladies and gentlemen. 

The welcome they £Ot here was less lively but quite as 
kind. Mr. and Mrs. Marshman were fine nandsome old 
people, of stately presence, and most dignified as well as 
kind in their deportment Ellen saw that Alice was at home 
here, as if she had been a daughter of the family. Mrs. 
Marshman also stooped down and kissed herself^ telling her 
she was very glad she had come, and that there were a 
number of young people there who would be much pleased 
to have her help them keep Christmas. Ellen could not 
make out yet who any of the rest of the company were. 
John and Alice seemed to know them all, and therd was a 
buzz of pleasant voices and a great bustle of shakinff hands. 

The children had all gone out to walk, and as they had 
had their dinner a great while ago it was decided that Ellen 
should take hers that day with the elder part of the family. 
While they were waiting to be called to dinner and every 
body else was talking and laughing, old Mr. Marshman took 
notice of little Ellen, and drawing her from Alice's side to 
her own, began a long conversation. He asked her a great 
many questions, some of them such funny ones that she 
could not help laughing, but she answered them all, and now 
and then so that she made him laugh too. By the time the 
butler came to say dinner was ready she had almost forgotten 
she was a stranger. Mr. Marshman himself led her to the 
dining-room, begging the elder ladies would excuse him, 
but he felt bound to give his attention to the greatest stran- 
ger in the company. Ho placed her on his right hand and 
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took the greatest care of her all dinner-time ; once sending 
her plate the whole length of the table for some particular 
little thing he thought she would like. On the other side 
of Ellen sat Mrs. Qiauncey, one of Mr. Marshman's daugh- 
ters ; a lady with a sweet, gentle, quiet face and manner 
that made Ellen like to sit by her. Another daughter, Mrs. 
Gillespie, had more of her mother's stately bearing; the third, 
Miss'Sophia, who met them first in the Iiall, was very unlike 
both the others, but lively and agreeable and good-humoured. 

Dinner gave plate to the dessert, and that in its turn was 
removed with the cloth. Ellen was engaged in munching 
almonds and raisins, admiring the brightness of the mahog- 
any, and the richly cut and coloured glass, and silver de- 
canter stands, which were reflected in it, when a door at 
the further end of the room half opened, a little figure came 
partly in, and holding the door in her hand stood looking 
doubtfully along the table, as if seeking for some one. 

" What is the matter, Ellen V^ said Mrs. Qiauncey. 

•* Mrs. Bland told me, — mamma, — ^" she began, her eye 
not ceasing its uneasy quest, but then breaking off and 
springing to Alice's side she threw her arms around her neck, 
and gave her certainly the warmest of all the warm wel- 
comes she had had that ^m. 

" Hallo !" cried Mr. Marshman rapping on the table ; 
" that's too much for any one's share. Come here, you bag- 
gage, and give me just such another." 

The little girl came near accordingly and hugged and 
kissed him wi3i a very good will, remarking, however, " Ah, 
but I've seen you before to-day, grandpapa !" 

" Well, hei'e's somebody you've not seen before," said he 
good-humouredly, pulling her round to Ellen, — ^*' here's a 
new friend for you, — ^a young lady from the great dty, so 
you must brush up your country manners — ^Miss JBUen 
Montgomery, come from — ^pshaw ! what is it ? — come 
from—" 

"" London, grandpapa 1" said the little girl, as with a mix- 
ture of simplicity and kindness she took Ellen's hand and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

"From Carra-carra, sir 1" said Ellen smiling. 

" Go along with you," said he, laughing and pinching her 
cheek. " Take her away, Ellen, take hor away, and mind 
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you take good care of her. Tell Mrs. Bland she is one of 
grandpapa's guests.'' 

The two children had not however reached the door when 
Ellen Chauncey exclaimed, " Wait, oh ! wait a minute ! I 
must speak to aunt Sophia about the bag." And flying to 
her side there followed an earnest whispering, and then a 
nod and smile from aunt Sophia ; and satisfied, Ellen re- 
turned to her companion and led her out of the dining-room. 

^ We have both got the same name," said she as they 
went along a wide corridor ; ^ how shall we know which is 
wMchr 

^ Why," said Ellen laughing, ^ when you say Ellen I shall 
know you mean me, and when I say it you will know I mean 
you. I shouldn't be calling myself, you know." 

^ Tes, but when somebody else calls Ellen, we shall both 
have to run. Do you run when you are called 1" 

^ Sometimes," said Ellen laughing. 

^Ah, but I do always; mamma always makes me. I 
thought perhaps you were like Marianne Gillespie — she 
waits often as much as half a minute before she stirs when 
any body calls her. Did you come with Miss Alice 1" 
X es. 

** Do you love her 1" 

" Very much !^-oh very much !" 

Little Ellen looked at her companion's rising colour with 
a glance of mixed curiosity and pleasure in which lay a 
strong promise of growing love. 

'^ So do I," she answered gayly ; ^' I am very glad she \b 
come, and I am very glad you are come, too." 

The little speaker pushed open a door and led Ellen into 
the presence of a group of young people rather older than 
themselves. 

^ Marianne," said she to one of them, a handsome girl of 
fourteen, *' this is Miss Ellen Montgomery — she came with 
Alice, and she is come to keep Christmas with us — aren't 
Tou glad 1 There'll be quite a parcel of us when what's- 
her-name comes — ^won't there V* 

Marianne shook hands with Ellen. 

^ She is one of grandpapa's guests, 1 can tell you," said 
little Ellen Chaunoey ; *' and he says we must brush up our 
country manners — she's come from the great city." 
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'* Do you think we are a set of ignoramuses, Miss Ellen V^ 
inquired a well-grown boy of fifteen, who looked enough 
like Marianne Gillespie to prove him her brother. 

*' I don't know what that is," said Ellen. 

"Well, do they do things better in the great dty than 
we do here?" 

"I don't know how you do them here," said Ellen. 

" Don't you? — Come ! Btand out of my way, right and 
left, all of you, will you,- and give me a chance ? Now then !" 

Conscious that he was amusing most of the party, he 
placed himself gravely at a little distance from Ellen, and 
marching solemnly up to her bowed down to her knees — 
then slowly raising his head stepped back. 

"Miss Ellen Montgomery, I am rejoiced to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Ventnor. — ^Isn't that polite, now % 
Is that like what you have been accustomed to, Miss Mont- 
gomery 1" 

"No sir — thank you," said Ellen, who laughed in spite 
of herself. The mirth of the others redoubled. 

" May I request to be informed then," continued Gillespie, 
"what is the fashion of making bows in the great city?" 

" I don't know," said Ellen ; " I never saw a boy make a 
bow before." 

" Humph ! — ^I guess country manners will do for you," 
said William, turning on his heel. 

" You're giving her a pretty specimen of 'em, Bill," said 
another boy. 

"For shame, William!" cried little Ellen Chauncey ; — 
"didn't I tell you she was one of grandpapa's guests? 
Come here, Ellen, Fll take you somewhere else." 

She seized Ellen's hand and pulled her towards the door, 
but suddenly stopped again. 

"01 forgot to tell you !" she said, — " I asked aunt Sophia 
about the bag of moroccos, and she said she would have 'em 
early to-morrow morning, and then we can divide 'em right 
away." 

" We mustn't divide 'em till Maggie comes," said Ma- 
rianne. 

" O no— not till Maggie comes," said little Ellen ; and 
then ran off again. 

" I am so glad you are come," said she ; — " the others 
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are all so mudi older, and they have all so madi to do to- 
gether — and now you can help me think what I will make 
S)r mamma. Hush ! don't say a word about it !" 

They entered the large dntwiug-room, where old and 
young were gathered for tea. The children, who had dined 
early, sat down to a well-spread table, at which Miss Sophia 
presided ; the elder persons were standing or sitting in dif. 
ferent parts of the room. Ellen, not being hungry, had 
leisure to look about her, and her eye soon wandered from 
the tea-table in search of her old friends. Alice was sitting 
by Mrs. Marshman, talking with two other ladies ; but Ellen 
smiled presently as she caught her eye from the &r end of 
the room, and got a little nod of recognition. John came 
up just then to set down his coffee-cup, and asked her what 
she was smiling at 

^^ That's dty manners," said WOliam Gillespie, '^ to laugh 
at what's going on." 

«< I have no doubt we shall all follow the example," said 
John Humphreys gravely, " if the young gentleman will 
try to give us a smile." 

The young gentleman had just accommodated himself with 
an outrageously large mouthful of bread and sweetmeats, and 
if ever so well-disposed, compliance with the request was 
impossible. None of the rest, however, not even his sister, 
could keep their countenances, for the eye of the speaker had 
pointed and sharpened his words ; and W illiam, very, red in 
the face, was understood to mumble, as soon as mumbling 
was possible, that ^ he wouldn't laus h unless he had a mind 
to," and a threat to *^do something" to his tormentor. 

" Only not eat me," said John, with a shade of expression 
in his look and tone which overcame the whole party, him- 
self and poor William alone retaining entire gravity. 

<< What's all this— what's all this? What's all this 
laughing about?" said old Mr. Marshman, coming up. 

'* This young gentleman, sir," said John, ^ has be^ endeav- 
ouring — with a mouthful of arguments — to prove to us the 
inferiority of city manners to those learned in the coun* 
try." 

^ Will 1" said the old gentleman, glancing doubtfully at 
William's discomfited face; then added sternly, ** I don't 
care where your manners were leamt| sir, but I advise you 
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to be very particular as to the sort you bring with you here. 
Now, Sophia, let us have some music." 

He sat the children a dancing, and as Ellen did not know 
how, he kept her by him, and kept her very much amused 
too, in his own way ; then he would have her join in the 
dancing and bade Ellen Chauncey give her lessons. There 
was a little backwardness at first, and then Ellen was jump- 
ing away with the rest, and thinking it perfectly delightful, 
as Miss Sophia's piano rattled out merry jigs and tunes, and 
little feet flew over the floor as light as the hearts they be- 
longed to. At eight o'clock the young ones were dismissed, 
and bade good-night to their elders ; and pleased with the 
kind kiss Mrs. Marshman had given her as well as her little 
granddaughter, Ellen went off* to bed very happy. 

The room to which her companion led her was the very 
picture of comfort. It was not too large, furnished with 
plain old-fashioned furniture, and lighted and warmed by a 
cheerful wood-fire. The very old brass-headed andirons that 
stretched themselves out upon the hearth with such a look 
of being at home, seemed to say, *' You have come to the 
right place for comfort." A little dark mahogany book-case 
in one place — ^an odd toilet-table of the same stuff in an- 
other ; and opposite the fire an old-fashioned high-post bed- 
stead with its handsome Marseilles quilt and ample pillows 
looked very tempting. Between this and the &r side of the 
room, in the corner, another bed was spread on the floor. 

'* This is aunt Sophia's room," said little Ellen Chauncey ; 
— " this is where you are to sleep." 

" And where will Alice be 1" said the other Ellen. 

*' O she'll sleep here, in this bed, with aunt Sophia ; that 
is because the house is so full, you know ; — and here is your 
bed, here on the floor. O delicious ! I wish I was going to 
sleep here. Don't you love to sleep on the floor? I do. 
I think it's fun." 

Anybody might have thought it fun to sleep on that bed, 
for instead of a bedstead it was luxuriously piled on mat- 
tresses. The two children sat down together on the foot of it. 

''This is aunt Sophia's room," continued little Ellen, 
'' and next to it, out of that door, is our dressing-room, and 
next to that is where mamma and I sleep. Do you undress 
and dress yourself 1" 
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" To be sure I do," said Ellen,— « always." 

^' So do I ; but Marianne Gillespie won t even put on her 
shoes and stockings for herself." 

" Who does it, then 1" said Ellen. 

'' Why, Lester — ^aunt Matilda's maid. Mamma sent away 

her maid when we came here, and she says if she had fifty 

. she would like me to do every thing I can for mysel£ I 

I shouldn't think it was pleasant to have any one put on one's 

shoes and stockings for you, should youl" 

'* No, indeed," said Ellen. ^ Then you live here all the 
timer 

<<0 yes— ever since papa didn't come back from that 
long voyage — we live here since then." 

" Is he coming back soon 1" 

" No," said little Ellen gravely — " he never come back — 
he never will come back any more." 

Ellen was sorry she had asked, and both childr^ were 
silent for a minute. 

^ni tell you what!" said little Ellen, jumping up, — 
^ mamma said we mustn't sit up too long talking, so Fll run 
and get my things and bring 'em here, an^ we can undress 
togeSier ; won't that be a nice way 1" 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



He that looes any thing, and gets wisdom bj It, U a gainer by the loss. 

L'EsniAKai. 



LEFT alone in the strange room with the flickering fire, 
how quickly Ellen's thoughts left Ventnor and flew over 
the sea. They often travelled that road it is true, but now 
perhaps the^ery home look of every thing, where yet ike 
was not at home, might have sent them. There was a bit- 
ter twinge or two, and for a minute Ellen's head drooped. 
" To-morrow will be Christmas eve — ^last Christmas eve — 
oh mamma !" 

Little Ellen Chauncey soon came back, and sitting down 
beside her on the foot of the bed began the business of un- 
dressing. 

" Don't you love Christmas time ?" said she ; " I think 
it's the pleasantest in all the year ; we always have a house- 
ful of people, and such fine times. But then in summer I 
think (kai^i the pleasantest. I s'pose they're all pleasant. 
Do you hang up your stocking?" 

" No," said Ellen. 

" Don't you ! why I always did ever since I can remem- 
ber. I used to think, when I was a little girl you know," 
said she laughing, — '^ I used to think that Santa Qaus came 
down the chinmey, and I used to hang up my stocking as 
near the fireplace as I could ; but I know better than that 
now ; I don't care where I hang it. You know who Santa 
Qaus is, don't you 1" 

" He's nobody," said Ellen. 

" O yes he is — ^he's a great many people — ^he's whoever 
gives you any thing. My Santa Claus is mamma, and grand- 
papa, and grandmamma, and aunt Sophia, and aunt Matilda; 
and I thought I should have had unde George too this 
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Christmas, but he couldn't come. Uncle Howard nerer 
gives me anj thing. I am sorrj uncle George couldn't 
come ; I like him the best of all my uncles." 

" I never had any body but mamma to give me presents,** 
said Ellen, '^ and she never gave me mudi more at Christ- 
mas than at other times." 

*' I used to have presents from mamma and grandpapa 
too, both Christmas and New Year, but now I havegrown so 
old mamma only gives me something Qiristmas and grand- 
papa only New Year. It would be too much, you know, 
for me to have both when my presents are so big. I don't 
believe a stocking will hold 'em much longer. But O ! we've 

fot such a fine plan in our heads," said little Ellen, lowering 
er voice and speaking with open eyes and great energy, — 
" we are going to make presents this year ! — ^we children — 
won't it be fine ? — ^we are going to make what we like for 
any body we choose, and let nobody know any thing about 
it; and then New Year's morning, you know, when the 
things are all under the napkins we will give ours to some- 
body to put where they belong, and nobody will know any 
thing about them till they see them there. Won't it l>e 
fine? I'm so glad you are here, for I want you to tell me 
what I shall make." 

"Who is it fori" said Ellen. 

" O mamma ; you know I can't make for every body, so 
I think I had rather it should be for mamma. I thought of 
making her a needlebook with white backs, and getting 
Gilbert Gillespie to paint them — he can paint beautifully, 
— and having her name and something else written very 
nicely inside — how do you think that would do 1" 

" I should think it would do very nicely," said Ellen, — 
"very nicely indeed." 

"I wish uncle George was at home though to write it for 
me, — ^he writes so beautifully ; I can't do it well enougL" 

." I am afraid I can't either," said Ellen. " Perhaps some- 
body else can." 

" I don't know who. Aunt Sophia scribbles and scratches, 
and besides I don't want her to know any thing about it. 
But there's another thing I don't know how to fix, and that's 
the edges of the leaves — the leaves for the needles — they 
must oe fixed — somehow." 
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" I can show ybu how to do that," said Ellen brightening ; 
^' mamma had a neediebook that was given to her that had 
the edges beautifully fixed; and I wanted to know how it 
was done, and she showed me. I'll show you that. It takes 
a good while, but that's no matter." 

*'*' O thank you ; how nice that is. O no that's no matter. 
And then it will do very "^ell, won't it ? . Now if I can only 
catch Gilbert in a good humour — ^he isn't my coQsm — ^he's 
Marianne's cousin — that big boy you saw down stairs — ^he's 
60 big he won't have any thing to say to me sometimes, but 
I guess I'll get him to do this. Don't you want to make 
something for somebody 1" 

Ellen had had one or two feverish thoughts on this subject 
since the beginning of the conversation ; but she only said, — 

" It's no matter — ^you know I haven't got any thing here ; 
and besides I shall not be here till New Year." 

*' Not here till New Year I yes you shall," said little Ellen, 
throwing herself upon her neck ; " indeed you aren't going 
away before that. I know you aren't — I heard grandmamma 
and aunt Sophia talking about it. Say you will stay here 
till New Year— do !" 

" I should like to very much indeed," said Ellen, " if Alice 
does." 

In the midst of half a dozen kisses with which her little 
companion rewarded this speech, somebody close by said 
pleasantly, — 

" What time of night do you suppose it is 1" 

The girls started ; — ^there was Mrs. Chauncey. 

"O mamma," exclaimed her little daughter, springing to 
her feet, " I hope you haven't heard what we have been talk- 
ing about 1" 

" Not a word," said Mrs. Chauncey, smiling, " but as to- 
morrow will be long enough to talk in, hadn't you better go 
to bed now ?" 

Her daughter obeyed her immediately, after one more 
hug to Ellen and telling her she was so glad she had come. 
Mrs. Chauncey stayed to see Ellen in bed and press one kind 
motherly kiss upon her face, so tenderly that Ellen's eyes 
were moistened as she withdrew. But in her dreams that 
night the rosy sweet face, blue eyes, and little plump figure 
of Ellen Chauncey played the greatest part. 
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She slept till Alice was obliged to waken her the next 
morning ; and then got up with her head in a charming con- 
fusion of pleasures pait and pleasures to come, — ^things 
known and unknown to be made for everj body's New Year 
presents, — ^linen collars and painted needlebooks ; and no 
eooner was breakfast over than she was showing and explain- 
ing to Ellen Chauncey a particularly splendid and myste- 
rious way of embroidering the edges of needlebook leaves. 
Deep in this they were stUl an hour afterwards, and in the 
comparative merits of purple and rose-colour, when a little 
hubbub arose at the other end of the room on the arrival of 
a new-comer. Ellen Chauncey looked up from her work, 
then dropped it, exclaiming, ^ There she is ! — now for the 
bag !" — and pulled Ellen along with her towards the party. 
A young lady was in the midst of it, talking so fast that she 
had not time to take off her doak and bonnet As her eye 
met Ellen's however she came to a sudden pause. It was Mar- 
garet Dunscombe. Ellen's face certainly showed no pleasure ; 
Margaret's darkened with a very disagreeable surprise. 

'^ My goodness ! — Ellen Montgomery ! — how on earth did 
you get hereP'* 

'' Do you know her^" asked one of the girls, as the two 
Ellens went off after "aunt Sophia." 

" Do I know her % Yes — just enough, — exactly. How 
did she get here 1" 

" Miss Humphreys brought her." 

« Who's Miss Humphreys ?' ' 

" Hush !" said Marianne, lowering her tone, — ^ that's her 
brother in the window." 

" Whose brother 1 — ^hers or Miss Humphreys*?" 

^ Miss Humphreys'. Did you never see her 1 she is here, 
or has been here, a great deal of the time. Grandma calls 
her her fourth daughter ; and she is just as much at home 
as if she was ; and she brought her here." 

"And she's at home too, 1 suppose. Well, it's no busi- 
ness of mine." 

" What do you know of her 1" 

"O enough — ^that's just it — don't want to know any 



more." 



" Well, you needn't; but what's the matter with hert" 
** O I don't know — ^I'U tell you some other time— she's a 
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conceited little piece. We had the care of her coming up the 
river, that's how I come to know about her ; 'ma said it was 
the last child she would be bothered with in that way." 

Presently the two girls came back, bringing word to clear 
the table, for aunt Sophia was coming with the moroccos. 
As soon as she came Ellen Chauncey sprang to her neck and 
whispered an earnest question. " Certainly !" aunt Sophia 
said, as she poured out the contents of the bag ; and her lit- 
tle niece delightedly told Ellen she was to have her share as 
well as the rest. 

The table was now strewn with pieces of morocco of all 
sizes and colours, which were hastily turned over and ex- 
amined with eager hands and sparkling eyes. Some were 
mere scraps, to be sure ; but others showed a breadth and 
length of beauty which was declared to be " first-rate," and 
" fine ;" and one beautiful large piece of blue morocco in 
paiticular was made ijp in imagination by two or three of 
the party in as many different ways. Marianne wanted it 
for a book-cover ; Margaret declared she could make a lovely 
reticule with it ; and Ellen could not help thinking it would 
make a very pretty needle-box, such a one as she had seen 
in the possession of one of the girls, and longed to make for 
Alice. 

" Well, what's to be done now V* said Miss Sophia, — " or 
am I not to know 1" 

** O you're not to know — ^you're not to know, aunt Sophy," 
cried the girls ; — " you mustn't ask." 

" I'll tell you what they are going to do with 'em," said 
George Walsh coming up to her with a mischievous fece, 
and adding in a loud whisper, shielding his mouth with his 
hand, — " they're going to make pr ^ 

He was laid hold of forcibly by the whole party screaming 
and laughing, and stopped short from finishing his speech. 

" Well then I'll take my departure," said Miss Sophia ; — 
" but how will you manage to divide all these scraps 1" 

" Suppose we were to put them in the bag again, and you 
hold the bag, and we were to draw them out without look- 
ing," said Ellen Chauncey, — " as we used to do with the 
sugar-plums." 

As no better plan was thought of this was agreed upon ; 
and little Ellen shutting up her eyes very tight stuck in her 
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hand and pulled out a little bit of green moroooo about the 
size of a dollar. Ellen Montgomery came next ; then Mar- 
garet, then Marianne, then their mutual friend Isabel Haw- 
thorn. Each had to take her turn a great many times ; and 
at the end of the drawing the pieces were found to be pretty 
equally divided among uie party, with the exception of El- 
len, who besides several other good pieces had drawn the 
&mous blue. 

** That will do very nicely," said little Ellen Chauncey ; — 
'* I am glad you have got that, Ellen. Now, aunt Sophy ! — 
one thing more — ^you know the silks and ribbons you prom- 
ised us. 

"Bless me! I haven't done yet, eh 1 Well you shall have 
them, but we are all going out to walk now; Pll give them 
to you .this afternoon. Cbme I put these away and get on 
your bonnets and cloaks." 

A hard measure ! but it was done. After the walk came 
dinner ; after dinner aunt Sophia had to be found and waited 
on, till she had fairly sought out and delivered to their hands 
the wished-for bundles of silks and satins. It gave great 
satisfaction. 

" But how shall we do about dividing these 1" said little 
Ellen ; " shall we draw lots again 1" 

" No, Ellen," said Marianne, " that won't do, because we 
might every one get just the thing we do not want. I want 
one colour or stuff to go with my morocco, and you want 
another to go with yours ; and you misht get mine and I 
might get yours. We had best each <£oose in turn what 
we like, beginning at Isabel." 

"^y^rj well," said little Ellen, "I'm agreed." 

"Any thing for a quiet life," said George Walsh. 

But this business of choosing was found to be very long 
and very difHcult, each one was so fearful of not takmg the 
exact piece she wanted most The elder members of the 
family began to gather for dinner, and several came and 
stood round the table where the children were ; little no- 
ticed by them, they were so wrapped up in silks and satins. 
Ellen seemed the least interested person at table, and had 
made her selections with the least delay and difficulty ; and 
now as it was not her turn sat -^tJ^ soberly looking on with 
her head resting on her hand. 
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^' I declare it's too vexatious !'' said Margaret Dunscombe ; 
— ^^ here IVe got this beautiful piece of blue satin, and can't 
do any thing with it; it just matches that blue morocco — 
it's a perfect match — ^I could have made a splendid thing of 
it, and I have got some cord and tassels that would just do 
— I declare it's too bad." 

Ellen's colour changed. 

" Well, choose, Margaret," said Marianne. 

" I don't know what to choose — that's the thing. What 
can one do with red and purple morocco and blue satin % I 
might as well give up. I've a great notion to take this 
piece of yellow satin and dress up a Turkish doll to frighten 
the next young one I meet withl" 

" I wish you would, Mai^ret, and give it to me when 
it's done," cried little Ellen Chauncey. 

" Tain't made yet," said the other dryly. 

Ellen's colour had changed and changed ; her hand 
twitched nervously, and she glanced uneasily from Mar- 
garet's store of finery to her own. 

"Come, choose, Margaret," said Ellen Chauncey; — "I 
dare say Ellen wants the blue morocco as much as you do." 

" No, I don't !" said Ellen abruptly, throwing it over the 
table to her ; — " take it, Margaret, — ^you may have it." 

" What do you mean ?" said the other astounded. 

" I mean you may have it," said Ellen, — " I don't want it." 

** Well, rU tell you what," said the other,— "I'll give you 
yellow satin for it — or some of my red morocco 1" 

" No, — I had rather not," repeated Ellen ; — ^'* I don't want 
it — you may have it." 

"Very generously done," remarked Miss Sophia; "I 
hope you'll all take a lesson in the art of being obliging." 

" Quite a noble little girl," said Mrs. Gillespie. 

Ellen crimsoned. " No, ma'am, I am not, indeed," she 
said, looking at them with eyes that were filling fast, — 
" please don't say so— I don't deserve it." 

" I shall say what I think, my dear," said Mrs. Gillespie 
smiling, " but I am glad you add the grace of modesty to 
that of generosity ; it is the more uncommon of the two." 

" I am not modest ! I am not generous ! you musn't say 
so," cried Ellen. She struggled ; the blood rushed to the 
surface, suffusing every particle of skin that could be seen ; 
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— ^then left it, as with eyes cast down she went on — " I 
don't deserve to be praised, — it was more Margaret's than 
mine. I oughtn't to have kept it at all — ^for I saw a little 
bit when I put my hand in. I didn't mean to, but I did !'* 

Raising her eyes hastily to Alice's £ice, they met those of 
John, who was standing behind her. She had not counted 
upon him for one of her listeners; she knew Mrs. Gillespie, 
Mrs. Chiauncey, Miss Sophia, and Alice had heard her ; but 
this was the one drop too much. Her head sunk ; she cov- 
ered her face a moment, and then made her escape out of 
the room before even Ellen could follow her. 

There was a moment's silence. Alice seemed to have some 
difficulty not to follow Ellen's example. Margaret pouted ; 
Mrs. Chauncey's eyes filled ¥dth tears, and her little daugh- 
ter seemed divided between doubt and dismay. Her first 
move however was to run off in pursuit of Ellen. Alice 
went after her. 

" Here's a beautiful example of honour and honesty for 
you !" said Margaret Dunscombe, at length. 

*' I think it is," said John, quietly. 

*' Ah uncommon instance," said Mrs. Chauncey. 

" I am glad every body thinks so," said Margaret, sullen- 
ly ; "I hope I sha'n't copy it, that's all." 

*' I think you are in no danger," said John, again. 

" Very well !" said Margaret, who between her desire of 
speaking and her desire of concealing her vexation did not 
know what to do with herself; — " every body must judge 
for himself I suppose ; I've got enough of her, for my part." 

" Where did you ever see her before V said Isabel Haw- 
thorn. 

^ O she came up the river with us — ^mamma had to take 
care of her — she was with us two days." 

" And didn't you like her ?" 

" No, I guess I didn't ! she was a perfect plague. All the 
day on board the steamboat she scarcely came near us ; we 
couldn't pretend to keep sight of her ; mamma had to send 
her maid out to look after her I don't know how many times. 
She scraped acquaintance with some strange man on board 
and liked his company better than ours, for she stayed with 
him the whole blessed day, waking and sleeping; of course 
mamma didn't like it at all. She didn't go to a single 
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meal with us ; you know of course Ot^t wasn't proper be- 
haviour." 

" No indeed," said Isabel. 

" I suppose," said John, coolly, "she chose the society she 
thought the pleasantest. Probably Miss Margaret's polite- 
ness was more than she had been accustomed to." 

Margaret coloured, not quite knowing what to make of tho 
speaker or his speech. 

" It would take much to make me believe," said gentle 
Mrs. Chauncey, " that a child of such refined and delicate 
feeling as that little girl evidently has, could take pleasure 
in improper company." 

Margaret had a reply at her tongue's end, but she had 
also an uneasy feeling that there were eyes not &r off too 
keen of sight to be baffled ; she kept silence till the group 
dispersed and she had an opportunity of whispering in Ma- 
rianne's ear that " that was the very most disagreeable man 
she had ever seen in her life." 

" What a singular £incy you have taken to this little pet 
of Alice's, Mr. John," said Mrs. Marshman's youngest 
daughter. " You quite surprise me." 

" Did you think me a misanthrope. Miss Sophia 1" 

" O no, not at all ; but I always had a notion you would 
not be easily pleased in the choice of favourites.' 

^ Easily! When a simple intelligent child of twelve or 
fhirteen is a common character, then I will allow that I am 
easily pleased." 

" Twelve or thirteen !" said Miss Sophia ; " what are you 
thinking about 1 Alice says she is only ten or eleven*." 

" In years — ^perhaps." 

" How gravely you take me up !" said the young lady, 
laughing. "My dear Mr. John, 'in years perhaps,' you 
may call yourself twenty, but in every tiling else you might 
much better pass for thirty or forty.'' 

As they were called to dinner Alice and Ellen Chauncey 
came back ; the former looking a little serious, the latter 
crying, and wishing aloud that all the moroccos had been in 
the fire. They had not been able to find Ellen. Neither 
was she in the drawing-room when they returned to it afler 
dinner ; and a second search was made in vain. John went 
to the library which was separate from the other rooms, 
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. thinkixig she might have chosen that for .a hiding-place. She 
was not there ; but the pleasant light of the room where 
only the fire was burning, invited a stay. He sat down in 
the deep window, and was musingly looking out into the 
moonlight, when the door softly opened and Ellen came in. 
She stole in noiselessly, so that he did not hear her, and she 
thought the room empty ; till in passing slowly down toward 
the fire she came upon Um in the window. Her start first 
let him know she was there ; she would have run, bat one 
of her hands was caught, and she could not get it away. 

" Running ttway from your brother, EUie !" said he, kind- 
ly ; " what is the matter ?" 

Ellen shrunk from meeting his eye and was silent. 

" I know all, EUie," said he, still very kindly, — " I have 
seen all ; — why do you shun me ?" 

Ellen said nothing ; the big tears began to run down her 
face and frock. 

'* You are taking this matter too hardly, dear Ellen," he 
said, drawing her close to him ; — " you did wrong, but you 
have done all you could to repair the wrong; — neither man 
nor woman can do more than that/' 

But though encouraged by his manner, the tears flowed 
faster than ever. 

" Where have you been 1 Alice was looking for you, and 
little Ellen Chauncey was in great trouble. I don't know 
what dreadful thing she thought you had done with yoursdf. 
Come ! — lifl up your head and let me see you smile again." 

Ellen lifbed her head, but could not her eyes, though she 
tried to smile. 

'^ I want to talk to you a little about this," said he. ^ You 
know you gave me leave to be vour brother, — will you let 
me ask you a question or two V 

<< O yes — ^whatever he pleased," Ellen said. 

'* Then sit down here," said he, making room for her on 
the wide window-seat, but still keeping hold of her hand 
and speaking very gently. ** You said you saw when you 
took the morocco— I don't quite understand — ^how was it ?" 

'' Why," said Ellen, " we were not to look, and we had 
gone three times round and nobody had got that large piece 
yet, and we all wanted it ; and I did not mean to look at 
all, but I don't know how it was, just before I shut my eyes 
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I happened to see the comer of it sticking up, and then I took 

it." 

" With your eyes open V 

^ No, no, with them shut. And I had scarcely got it when 
I was sorry for it and wished it back." 

*' You will wonder at me perhaps, Ellie,'^ said John, ^ but 
I am not yery sorry this has happened. You are no worse 
than before ; — it has only made you see what you are — very, 
very weak, — quite unable to keep yourself right without con- 
stant help. Sudden temptation was too much for you — so 
it has many a time been for me, and so it has happened to 
the best men on earth. I suppose if you had had a minute's 
time to think you would not have done asi you didi" 

" No, indeed !" said Ellen. ** I was sorry a minute after." 

*' And I dare say the thought of it weighed upon your 
mind ever since 1" 

" Oh yes l" said Ellen ; — " it wasn't out of my head a 
minute the whole day." 

'^ Then let it make you very humble, dear Ellie, and let 
It make you in future keep close to our dear Saviour, with- 
out whose help we cannot stand a moment." 

Ellen sobbed; and he allowed her to do so for a few 
rainutefli; then said, 

^ But you have not been thinking much about Him, Ellie," 

The sobs ceased ; he saw his words had taken hold. 

^ Is it right," he said softly, ^^ that we should be more 
troubled about what people will think of us, than for having 
displeased or dishonoured Him 1" 

Ellen now looked up, and in her look was all the answer 
he wished. 

" You understand me, I see," said he. " Be humbled in 
the dust before him — the more the better; but whenever 
we are greatly concerned, for our own sakes, about other 
people's opinion, we may be sure we are thinking too little 
of God and what will please him." 

"I am very sorry," said poor Ellen, from whose eyes 
the tears began to drop again, — " I am very wrong — but I 
couldn't bear to think what Alice would think — ^and you — 
and all of them — ^" 
• ** Here's Alice to speak for herself," said John, 
i As Alice came up with a quick step and knelt down be 
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fore her, Ellen sprang to her neck, and they held eadi other 
very fast indeed. John walked up and down the room. 
Presently he stopped before them. 

" All's well again," said Alice, " and we are going in to 
tea." 

He smiled and held out his hand, which Ellen took, but 
he would not leave the library, declaring they had a quarter 
of an hour still. So they sauntered up and down the long 
room, talking of different things, so pleasantly that Ellen 
near forgot her troubles. Then came in Miss Sophia to find 
them, and then Mr. Marshman, and Marianne to call them 
to tea; so the going into the drawing-room was not half so 
bad as Ellen thought it would be. 

She behaved very well ; her face was touchingly humble 
that night ; and all the evening she kept fast by either Alice 
or John, without budging an inch. And as little Ellen 
Chauncey and her cousin George Walsh chose to be where 
she was, the young party was quite divided ; and not the 
least merry portion of it was that mixed with the older peo- 
ple. Little Ellen was half beside herself with spirits; the 
secret of which perhaps was the fact, which she several times 
in the course of the evening whispered to Ellen as a great 
piece of news, that " it was Christmas eve !" 
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